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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  a  new  Edition  of  hia  Work  to  the  notice 
of  the  Public,  the  Author  has  been  induced,  in  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  offer  it  at  a  much  reduced 
inke. 

The  work  will  coDtiiin  all  the  Birds  usually  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  authors  as  being  entitled  to  a  place  in 
British  Ornithology;  and  also  a  representation  of  the  egg 
of  each  species,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known.  In 
dnt  respect  the  Author  may  fairly  assert  that  his  History 
of  British  Birds  stands  without  a  rival,  as  no  other  work 
on  Birds  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  is  accompanied  by 
a  representation  of  their  eggs;  consequently  no  other  work 
can  he  considered  as  complete. 

The  Author  trusts  that  the  flattering  favour  which  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  Public  upon  hia  former  works  will  not 
be  withheld  from  this  Edition,  which  will  not  be  inferior  to 
any  work  extant  iu  the  accuracy,  delicacy  and  high  finish 
of  its  colouring.  Several  plates  of  eggs  will  be  added  in 
the  present  Edition  which  were  unknown  when  the  former 
one  was  published,  such  as  that  of  the  Neophron, 
&c,  &C.  When  such  occur  they  will  bear  the  numerical 
figure  of  the  bird  to  which  they  belong,  and  will  thus 
easily'be  identified. 


CherUejf,  May  Ut,  1852. 
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BRITISH   BIRDS. 


ORDER    BAPTOBEd. 

VULTUKIDJL 

Thb  members  of  this  Imuidi  of  tke  <irder  ^ 
an  distiiiguisliedby  b^tiiig  the  I^^ 
tbsrSy or dothed  with  a  short  down)  the bfl«k  straight Kt the 
base  and  inclining  downwards  at  the  tip  in  both  mandibles. 
Their  general  aspect  is  sluggish,  and  their  usual  appearance, 
when  at  rest,  is  with  the  wings  drooping.  They  differ  in 
many  essential  particulars  from  the  more  noble  birds  of  prey, 
especially  in  their  food,  which  consists,  in  most  of  the 
species,  of  animals  that  have  fallen  a  prey  to  disease  or 
accident,  of  offal,  and  decaying  animal  remains.  One  Eu- 
ropean species  only,  the  Vultur  Barbatus,  which  approaches 
in  many  respects  to  the  habits  of  the  Falconidae,  chooses 
for  its  food  living  subjects. 
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4  VULTURIDiE. 

RA  PTORES.  VUL  TURID.^. 


PLATE  I. 

EGYPTIAN  VULTURE. 

Neophron  Percnopterus.     (Sar.) 

Of  the  six  species  of  Vulture  indigenous  to  Europe,  the 
Egyptian  Vulture  represented  in  the  plate  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  taken  in  Britain,  and  of  this  but  one 
example  is  recorded  to  have  occurred,  which  was  shot  at 
Kilve  in  Somersetshire  in  L825.  As  this  individual  was  in 
an  undoubtedly  wild  state,  it  has  been  considered  by  all  sub- 
sequent writers  on  British  Ornithology  as  affording  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  including  it  among  the  rare  accidental  visitants 
to  these  shores.  Its  true  locality  is  in  countries  much  warmer 
than  our  own,  in  which  its  services  are  more  needed ;  and 
where,  by  a  benevolent  dispensation  of  Providence  in  adapt- 
ing its  powers  and  inclinations  to  the  offices  it  is  destined  to 
perform,  it  removes  from  the  face  of  the  earth  those  putrify- 
ing  animal  substances,  which  in  such  climates,  without  the 
assistance  of  these  insatiable  scavengers,  would  become  noxi- 
ous to  living  beings.  This  species  differs  from  the  other 
European  Vultures  in  its  habits,  living  chiefly  in  pairs,  and 
not  associating  like  its  congeners  in  flocks.  In  character  the 
Vulture  differs  greatly  from  the  other  species  of  Raptores  in 
being  destitute  of  the  courage  and  boldness  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  In  the  formation  of  its  feet,  also,  as 
Temminck  justly  remarks,  it  is  not  furnished  with  the  pow- 
erful weapons  of  offence  with  which  other  rapacious  birds  are 


provided,  its  clana  being  adapted  ueithcr  to  seize  nor  to 
carry  ofTits  prey,  whicli  it  consequently  devours  on  the  spot. 
In  their  flight,  which  is  powerful  and  long-sustained,  Vul- 
tures sometimes  ascend  to  a  surprising  height  in  circling 
gyratioDS.  Their  sense  of  vision  and  organs  of  smell  arc 
very  acute.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely  timid  and  easily 
put  to  Sight;  yet  they  appear  susceptible  of  a  sort  of  dom- 
estication, as  they  are  described  by  African  travellers  as  at- 
taching themselves  to  individual  groups  of  the  natives  in  the 
regions  they  inhabit.  Their  geographical  range  is  very  ex- 
tensive, specimens  perfectly  similar  having  been  found  in 
Norway  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Spain,  and  in 
India.  In  Africa  and  Turkey  they  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere.     They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  America. 

The  Egyptian  Vultures  choose  for  their  place  of  nidifica- 
tion  the  most  inaccessible  rocks ;  and  their  eggs,  according  to 
Le  Vaillant,  are  white.  The  young  birds  differ  greatly  in 
colour  from  the  adult,  their  plumage  being  in  the  first  year 
deep  brown,  varied  with  a  lighter  tint;  this  plumage  gives 
place  as  the  bird  approaches  maturity  to  feathers  of  a  brown- 
ish grey  interspersed  with  white,  in  which  state  the  iris  is 
brown,  and  the  feet,  head,  and  beak,  livid.  This  mottled 
plumage  is  succeeded  in  the  mature  bird  by  feathers  of  spot- 
less white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quills,  which  are  in 
all  stages  black.  The  sexes  differ  only  in  size,  the  female 
being  the  lai^r. 

In  the  Egyptian  Vulture  the  beak  is  long  and  compressed ; 
the  cere  is  naked,  except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  covered  with 
a  few  radiating  white  hairs,  and  extends  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  beak ;  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cere,  open,  and  of  an  oval  form ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  are  nearly  naked,  the  skin  livid  red,  interspersed 
with  a  few  stwggling  hairs  and  white  down ;  the  lower  part 
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of  the  neck  covered  with  long  pointed  feathers :  the  toes  are 
partially  scutellated ;  the  middle  one  has  five  scales^  the 
outer  and  hinder  toes  three ;  the  upper  part  of  the  toes  and 
the  tarsus  are  reticulated  ;  the  claws  black,  and  but  little 
arched :  the  tail  is  graduated,  and  extends  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  thirty-one 
inches ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  four  lines  in  length  ;  the 
tarsus  three  inches  ;  the  middle  toe  three  inches,  the  outer 
and  middle  toes  united  at  the  base ;  wing  from  carpus  to 
tip  nineteen  inches:  the  inner  claw  measures  thirteen  linesy 
the  hinder  nearly  the  same^  and  describe  one  fourth  of  a 
circle ;  the  outer  claw  is  still  less  arched,  llie  legs  and 
toes  are  yellow,  the  iris  red. 

The  specimen  mentioned  to  have  been  shot  in  Somerset- 
shire was  in  immature  plumage,  but  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  choose  an  adult  individual  for  the  subject  of  the 
plate^  as  afiTording  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  exhibit  great  diversity  of  appear- 
ance, varjring  from  pure  white  to  the  deep  shades  repre- 
sented in  our  plate.  The  eggs  figured  are  from  the  col- 
lection of  J.  R.  Wise,  E^uire^  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford^ 
by  whom  they  were  kindly  lent  for  the  use  of  this  work. 


FALCON  I  DiS. 


ORDER.     RAPTORES. 

FALCONID/E. 

Thb  birds  of  prey,  placed  by  ornithologists  of  all  agea 
at  the  head  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  distiDction  thus  bestowed  upoD  them,  by  their  superior 
size,  their  powerful  and  muscular  limbs,  their  address  in 
pursuing,  and  courage  in  attacking,  their  prey.  Those  un- 
der present  consideration  attack  only  living  subjects.  Of 
the  larger  kinds  some  feed  chiefly  upon  quadrupeds,  others 
plunge  into  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  their  aquatic  prey,  i 
Among  the  smaller  kinds,  some  attack  reptiles,  and  others 
nourish  themselves  almost  entirely  upon  insect  food. 

The  Falconida;  are  further  distinguished  by  the  powerful 
oflensive  weapons  with  which  they  are  provided,  in  the 
strong  and  hooked  beak,  and  the  claws  formed  for  grasping 
with  resistless  tenacity.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  long 
sustained,  and  they  rise  to  a  great  elevatioD,  from  whence 
they  are  enabled,  by  their  piercing  vision,  to  detect  the 
creatures  suited  to  their  wants. 

In  most  species  of  this  family,  several  years  elapse  before 
the  perfect  adult  plumage  is  attained,  during  which  period 
many  changes  take  place.  These  changes  are  chiefly  effected 
by  the  annual  moult ;  but  partially  also,  as  far  as  regards 
the  tint  of  the  plumage,  by  the  increasing  age  of  the  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  the  tail  of  the  young  male  Kestril, 
which,  in  the  plumage  of  the  first  year,  is  brown  barred 
with  black,  may  be  observed  to  become  more  and  more  in- 
clining  to  grey  at  the  base,  as  the  bird  approaches  the 
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period  of  the  annual  autumnal  moult,  before  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  the  brown  feathers^  which  distinguish  the  young, 
give  place  to  the  cinereous  grey  feathers  peculiar  to  the 
adult. 

The  feathers  of  the  young  birds  of  this  family  are  gener- 
ally more  varied  with  spots  and  streaks  than  in  the  adult, 
whose  plumage  is  coloured  in  larger  masses ;  and  it  is  in- 
variable that  in  species  in  which  the  feathers  of  the  adult 
are  marked  with  transverse  bars,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon,  Goshawk,  Honey  Buzzard,  etc.  those 
parts  in  the  young  are  marked  with  longitudinal  streaks 
and  rays.  In  many  species  among  the  Falcons,  the  young 
of  the  year  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  plumage  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  species  to  which  they  belong, 
except  by  an  accurate  observation  of  their  comparative 
dimensions,  and  of  the  colours  of  the  beak,  feet,  and  cere. 


I 


GOLDEN  EAULE. 


FALCONWM. 


PLATE    II. 

GOLDEN    EAGLE. 
Aquila  Chrysabta.     (Flemintf.J 


A 


The  Golden  Eaqle  is  found  in  msDy  parts  of  Europe, 
inhabiting  the  Pyrenees,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  France  and  Germany.  It  is  common  in  Sweden, 
and  is  found  in  forest  diatricts  in  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  In  the  British  Islands  the  localities  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  are  chiefly  confined  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles.  It  is  rare  in  England,  although  in- 
stances of  its  capture  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  even 
in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  counties.  These  can, 
however,  only  be  considered  as  of  accidental  occurrence, 
since  the  breeding  places  are  chiefly  confined  to  limits  not 
further  south  than  the  Grampians.  A  ge<^;raphical  survey 
of  the  localities  above  assigned  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  as  well 
as  of  those  more  particularly  specified  by  ornithologists,  ap- 
pear to  prove  that  tbie  species  prefers  mountains  of  minor 
elevation,  leaving  to  a  nearly  allied  species,  the  Aquila  Im- 
perialis  of  Temminck,  the  more  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps 
uid  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and  Austria. 

In  America,  the  arctic  and  temperate  re^ons  are  alike  the 
abode  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  In  the  old  Continent  its  range 
does  not  appear  to  extend  far  eastward,  and  it  is  not  included 
by  Temminck  among  the  birds  of  Japan. 

In  perfect  adult  plumage,  the  Golden  Eagle  may  at  once 
be  disdnguished  from  the  other  British  species,  by  the  rufous 
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feathers  that  clothe  the  head  and  neck,  by  the  dark  barred 
tail,  and  by  the  general  shade  of  its  plumage. 

In  young  specimens  that  have  not  acquired  those  distin- 
guishing characters,  it  is  less  easy  to  detect  the  difference 
between  them.  Some  characters  are,  howeyer,  permanent, 
and  are  sufficient,  at  all  ages,  to  distinguish  the  species  at 
present  under  consideration  from  the  White-tailed  or  Sea 
Eagle,  namely,  the  feet,  which  in  the  Golden  Eagle  are 
reticulated,  except  the  last  phalanx  of  each  toe^  which  bears 
three  well-defined  scales  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  toes  of 
the  White-tailed  species  are  scutellated  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  length*  The  tarsi  of  the  Golden  Eagle  are 
also  covered  with  feathers ;  those  of  the  White-tailed  are 
naked  some  space  above  the  foot;  and  the  tail  of  the  pre- 
sent species  is  in  all  stages  longer  than  the  wings. 

In  a  state  of  immaturity  the  Golden  Eagle  differs  in 
many  particulars  of  its  plumage  from  the  adult ;  the  feathers 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  tarsi,  and  under  tail-coverts 
being  white ;  the  same  colour  prevails  also  upon  the  tail, 
which  is  white  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  the  third  occu- 
pying the  tips  of  the  feathers  being  brown.  In  this  state  of 
plumage  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Ring-tailed  Eagle.  As 
the  bird  approaches  maturity  the  brown  colour  prevails  more 
and  more^  encroaching  upon  the  white  portion,  of  which,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  maturity,  very  little  remains.  Three  or 
four  years  usually  elapse  before  the  adult  plumage  is  entirely 
completed :  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  the 
last  that  attain  maturity.  The  colours  of  the  cere,  bill,  and 
feet  are  nearly  the  same  in  young  as  in  adult  individuals^ 
and  the  colour  of  the  eye  only  varies  from  a  darker  to  a 
lighter  and  more  golden  tint. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  believed  to  be  untameable  in  dispo- 
sition. Its  cry  is  a  double  note  uttered  many  times  in  suc- 
cession^ and  if  not  in  itself  clear  and  sonorous,  is  rendered  so, 
when  heard  in  the  wild  regions  it  inhabits^  by  the  softening 
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medium  of  the  atmuspherc,  aod  hannonisas  perfectly  with 
the  sceDes  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  verifying  the  saying, 
that  in  Nature  all  is  harmony.  Their  food  consiets  of  deer, 
lambs,  fawns,  and  other  quadrujieds :  they  do  not  reject 
birds,  and  are  said  to  regale  themselves  u^ran  the  young  of 
sea  fowl.  The  places  chosen  for  nidiGcation  are  rocks  and 
lofty  forest  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number. 
Tliey  appear  partial  to  their  old  haunts,  and  have  bcea 
known  to  revisit,  several  years  in  succession,  the  same  breed- 
ing places.  By  continental  authors,  the  graphic  name  oT 
Steinadler  is  bestowed  upon  this  species  in  allusion  to  it* 
favourite  haunts. 

The  egg  marked  No.  2,  figured  from  a  specimen  in  tlw 
British  Museum,  is  the  one  belonging  to  this  species,  and  is 
represented,  aa  well  as  all  others  in  this  work,  of  the  natural 

The  following  dimensions  are  taken  from  an  adult  Bpeci- 
men  in  the  British  Museum.  Beak,  from  the  forehead  to  tha'  | 
tip,  two  inches  three  lines ;  from  the  gi^  to  the  tip,  two 
inches  nine  lines ;  from  the  front  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  tip 
of  the  beak,  three  inche&  Space  frt)m  the  eye  to  the  nostril 
covered  with  rsdiuing  black  hairs.  Length  of  the  wing,  from 
carpas  to  tip  of  the  third,  which  is  the  longest  feather  in  the 
wing,  twenty^ix  inches  and  a  halC  Expanse  of  foot,  seven 
inches,  including  the  claws.  Hinder  claw  two  inches,  de- 
scribing <Hie-third  of  a  circle ;  inner  claw  one  inch  ten  lines, 
middle  claw  one  inch  four  lines;  the  claws  are  grooved  be- 
neath. On  the  middle  toe  three  or  four  large  scales ;  on  the 
ooter,  inner,  and  hinder,  three,  on  the  last  joint  of  each  toe ; 
middle  toe,  including  the  nail,  measures  three  inches  and  a 
hal£  Id  this  species  the  gape  does  not  extend  further  back- 
ward than  the  front  comer  of  the  eye. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  plate  is  taken,  is  from  a 
living  Bpeomen  at  the  Zoolf^cal  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 
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RAPTORES.  FALCONIDJE. 


PLATE   III. 

WHITE-TAILED   EAGLE. 

HALTiEETUS  ALBICILLA.      {SaV.) 

This  bird  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  but 
its  aspect  does  not  possess  the  quiet  dignity  of  that  species, 
and  the  long  pointed  feathers  that  cover  the  head  and  neck 
give  it  rather  a  haggard  appearance. 

The  White-tailed  Eagle  is  found  over  all  the  continent  of 
Europe,  principally  near  the  sea-coast  and  borders  of  exten- 
sive lakes.  This  species  is  more  common  in  Britain  than  the 
Golden  Eagle ;  and  although  it  is  most  usually  found  in  the 
mountainous  and  rocky  parts  of  the  island^  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  appearance  in  the  southern  counties 
during  winter,  being  attracted  in  that  direction,  possibly,  by 
the  flocks  of  geese  that  are  driven  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather  towards  the  southern  rivers.  I  shall  mention  only 
such  instances  of  its  capture  as  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation. 

A  specimen  was  shot  on  the  Thames  at  Weybridge,  in 
Surrey,  in  Lord  Portmore's  park  some  years  since  ;  it  had 
alighted  on  one  of  the  trees  in  the  park,  so  near  the  house 
that  it  was  shot  from  one  of  the  windows.  The  mansion 
alluded  to  has  since  been  pulled  down,  and  the  whole  place, 
occupying  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  upon  the  river,  is  going 
to  decay. 

Another  individual  which  had  been  taken  alive  in  a  trap 
in  Sufiblk,  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  John 
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Spicrr,  Esq.  of  Eshcr  Place,  Surrey,  from  whence  il  wae  irans- 
fenwl  to  Ashlej  Parle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  which 
bird  I  have  had  frequent  opporlunities  of  ob.serving.  Ad- 
other  specimen,  a.  young  female,  was  shot  in  Suffolk  in  the 
winter  of  1831,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  subjoined. 

A  circumstance  ilhietralive  of  the  great  muscular  strength 
which  ttiese  birds  possess,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
in  one  confined  in  tlie  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  in  the  severe  winter  of  18H5, 

I  was  employed  in  completing  a  sketch  of  the  bird  in 
question,  when  I  observed  him  make  many  endeavours  with 
hia  beak  to  break  the  ice  that  had  frozen  upon  the  tnb  of 
water  placed  in  his  cage.  Finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  get 
at  the  water  in  this  manner  were  ineffectual,  he  deliberately 
mounted  the  uppermost  perch  in  his  cage,  then  suddenly 
culleeling  his  strength  he  rushed  down  with  irresistible  force, 
and  striking  the  ice  with  his  powerful  claws  dashed  it  to 
atoms,  throwing  the  water  around  him  in  all  directions. 
After  performing  this  feat  of  slrcnglh  and  sagacity,  he 
quietly  allayed  his  thirst  and  returned  to  his  perch.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  mode  employed  by  this  species  in  a  wild 
state  to  obtain  its  aquatic  food  from  the  frozen  rivers  and 
inland  seas  it  frequents  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  birds  represented  in  this  plate  are  from  living  speci- 
mens in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  brown  specimen  re- 
presents the  usual  colour  of  the  bird  in  adult  plumage.  The 
pale  ash-coloured  one  is  a  variety  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
brought  from  Ireland.  Various  conjectures  have  heen  made 
upon  the  unusual  colour  of  this  bird,  that  it  proceeded  from 
its  great  age,  &c.  but  none  very  satisfactory.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  it  has  preserved  the  same  colour  in  its  plumage, 
year  after  year,  ever  since  its  capture.  No  painting  can  fitly 
represent  the  delicate  and  beautiful  colour  of  this  bird. 
When  its  feathers  are  ruffled,  ns  may  be  frequently  observed, 
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at  the  pleasure  of  the  creature,  a  delicate  azure  blue  tint  is 
seen  to  pervade  the  basal  part  of  the  feathers,  which,  appear- 
ing through  the  whole  transparent  texture,  imparts  to  its 
plumage  the  singular  tint  it  displays.  It  is  observable  that 
the  beak  of  this  individual  is  rather  less  in  depth  at  the  base 
than  is  usual  in  this  species,  and  the  iris  yellowish  white. 

It  is  believed  that  many  individuals  of  the  White-tailed 
Eagle  migrate  toandfrom  different  parts  of  Europe,  according 
to  the  season,  and  are  observed  to  be  much  more  plentiful 
in  Britain  in  winter  than  at  other  times.  A  circumstance  that 
I  think  corroborative  of  this  migratory  habit  occurred  many 
years  ago  at  my  father's  seat  near  Haarlem : — An  Eagle  of  this 
species,  apparently  spent  with  &tigue,  fell  into  one  of  the  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water  with  which  gardens  in  Holland  are 
frequently  embellished.  Being  within  sight  of  the  house  the 
descent  was  observed  by  several  persons,  and  one  domestic, 
who  wanted  neither  strength  nor  courage,  got  into  a  boat  and 
throwing  a  sack  over  its  head  succeeded  in  securing  his  cap- 
tive :  the  bird  was  too  much  exhausted  to  offer  much  resist- 
ance at  the  time,  although  a  day  or  two  after  he  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  a  Spanish  blood-hound  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablishment, which  chanced  to  approach  within  his  reach. 
The  following  dimensions  were  taken  from  the  bird  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  page, — a  female : — 

Entire  length  three  feet  and  a  quarter;  expanse  from  wing 
to  wing  seven  feet  and  a  quarter ;  weight  eight  pounds  and  a 
half;  expanse  of  foot,  including  the  claws,  seven  inches ; 
girth  of  leg  two  inches ;  length  of  hind  and  inner  claws  one 
inch  and  a  half;  length  of  the  longest  quill-feather  twenty 
inches ;  of  the  longest  tail-feather  fourteen.  The  beak  is 
three  inches  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip ;  three  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  tip  to  the  gape. 

The  males  are  not  so  large  as  the  females,  seldom  mea- 
suring more  than  twenty-eight  inches  in  length. 
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One  in  the  British  Museum,  supposed  from  its  small  size  ^H 
to  be  a  male,  meftsures  much  less  than  the  female  above  6^-  ^^M 
scribeA     The  beak  is  two  inches  from  tlie  forehead  to  tba  ^H 
tip,  and  three  inches  from  the  tip  to  the  gape ;   the  lon^  ^^M 
est  quill-fcathcr  of  the  wing  seventeen  inches.     This  specie  ^^M 
men  resembles  very  nearly  the  brown  one  represented  in   ^^M 
the  plate,  with  the  exception  of  the   upper  coverts  of  the  ^^M 
tail,  which  are  dark  chocolate,  two  or  three  only  being  ■  ^^M 
little  mottled  with  white;  the  tail  is  pure  white.     It  would  ^^| 
thus  appeal  that  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  the  last  part  of  the   ^H 
plumage  that  attains  maturity.     Mr.  Selby  describes  a  bird  ^H 
in  his  possession  as  having  "  the  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverts  ^^M 
white  ;'*  while  Dr.  Latham,  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Hey-  ^H 
sham,  says,  that  an  individual  which  had  been  kept  in  con-  ^^^ 
finement,  was  "  six  or  seven  years  before   the  tail  became 
white."    This  species  goes  through  many  interesting  changes 
of  colour  in  the  course  of  its  progress  from  the  nestling  to 
a  state  of  maturity.     We  are  informed  by  Montague,  speak-.^^ 
ing  of  some  voung  birds  that  he  had  obtained  from  (he  coun-  ^^^ 
ty  of  Down,  that  "the  Eaglets  were  at  first  covered  with  a 
gloffiy,  dark,  murrey-coloured  down ;  on  their  first  motUting 
they  became  much  darker,  particularly  about  the  breast  and 
thighs,  the  latter  almost  of  a  dusky  black,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  two  years  old  that  the  base  of  the  bill  became 
yellow.'*     In  this  dark  state  of  plumage  the  iris  is  umber 
brown ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  upper  t^-coverts  begin  to 
assume  the  white  colour,  indicative  of  maturity,  that  the  iris 
becomes  yellow,  tinged  with  burnt  sienna. 

In  this  species  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsus  is  bare  of  fea- 
thers, scutellated  in  front,  the  hinder  part  reticulated ;  the 
claws  are  grooved  beneath.  The  beak  is  long,  straight  at 
the  base,  and  bending  from  the  cere  to  the  tip ;  the  gape 
extends  nearly  as  &ir  as  the  hinder  corner  of  the  eye. 
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The  egg  marked  No.  3  belongs  to  this  species.  The 
food  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  consists  of  fish,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds. 

It  is  indigenous  in  England ;  and  the  localities  chosen  for 
its  nest  are  precipitous  cliffs  near  the  sea-coast,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes.     The  eggs  arc  two  in  number. 
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PLATE    IV. 

OSPREY. 
AguiLA  Hall£Etu8.  {Meyer.) 


The  Ospbkv  is  one  of  tlic  smallest  of  the  Eagle  tritw, 
»nd  in  many  of  its  cUaractera  differs  from  them  so  essentially 
as  to  have  induced  some  recent  omitboiogiets  to  separate  it 
from  the  genus  Ai^uila,  and  form  for  its  reception  a  new 
division  under  the  name  of  Paudion. 

The  Osprey  U  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  both  of  the 
f  flld  and  of  the  new  world.  His  favourite  haunt  is  on  the 
boidets  of  lakes  and  rivere  that  abound  with  £ah ;  he  prefere 
the  vicinity  of  freah  waters,  but  when  driven  from  them  by 
the  frost  and  iee  of  winter  he  resorts  to  the  aea  coast,  where 
he  can  at  all  times  procure  a  supply  sufficient  for  his  wants. 
The  appearance  of  the  Ospiey  when  on  the  wing  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  bird :  hb  flight  is  sedate,  with  slow 
and  continued  motion  of  the  wings,  and  with  his  tail  slightly 
depressed.  Occasionally  he  sails  for  short  intervals  with 
wings  extended  and  motionless  watching  for  his  prey.  When 
he  perceives  a  fish,  he  may  be  observed  for  some  time  hovering 
over  it  until  certain  of  his  quarry ;  he  then  rushes  down  per- 
pendionlarly  from  his  elevated  station  with  great  rapidity, 
with  wings  clceed  and  claws  extended,  and  disappears  for  a 
second  beneath  the  splashing  waves,  the  water  closing  above 
him.  When  he  agun  emerges  successful,  he  rises  shaking 
the  water  from  his  plumage  by  a  shivenng  motion,  utters  a 
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cry  of  joy  and  exultation,  mounts  high  in  the  air,  and  soars 
away  to  a  distance  to  devour  his  prey.  If,  however,  the  fish 
is  too  large  to  be  borne  away,  he  will  consume  it  near  the 
water^s  edge.  His  manner  of  holding  the  fish  is  always  with 
the  head  directed  forwards,  and  in  this  position  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  scales  of  his  feet  enable  him  to  hold  it  so 
firmly  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  prey  so  slippery  to  elude 
his  grasp.  He  sometimes  hooks  his  claws  so  deeply  into  the 
fish  that  he  cannot  extricate  them  until  he  has  consumed  it, 
by  carefully  picking  the  flesh  from  the  bones. 

Ospreys  have  been  observed  to  plunge  into  the  water  and 
not  to  rise  again,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
occasionally  strike  their  claws  into  a  fish  too  large  for  their 
strength,  and  consequently  are  retained  involuntarily  beneath 
the  water  and  drowned.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
feet  of  the  Osprey  renders  such  a  conjecture  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  The  food  of  this  species  consists  en- 
tirely of  fish,  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half  in  weight.  Trout  and  carp  are  preferred,  but  they  will 
also  take  other  kinds  that  approach  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
such  as  perch,  chub,  roach,  etc.  The  Osprey  does  not  pur- 
sue his  prey  to  any  great  depth,  as  may  be  inferred  by  hi* 
rising  almost  instantaneously  after  having  plunged  in  pursuit 
of  it ;  and  he  Is  consequently  sometimes  observed  to  emerge 
unsuccessful,  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  reach  his  prey. 

When  at  rest,  the  Osprey  may  be  seen  seated  upon  a  rock, 
mountain,  hill,  or  stone,  but  he  rarely  alights  upon  a  tree. 
They  build,  however,  in  forests  upon  a  lofty  tree,  or  resort 
to  buildings,  ruins,  etc.  The  nest  is  composed  of  an  abun- 
dance of  strong  branches,  and  is  of  a  platform  shape.  In 
May  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
after  three  weeks'  incubation.  The  young  birds  ire  entirely 
fed  with  fish,  and  are  supplied  by  both  parents.  When,  in 
the  act  of  fishing,  the  Osprey  visits  a  pond,  he  crosses  it 


several  times  at  no  great  elevation ;  if  Le  perceives  no  Esh, 
he  pfisECS  on  to  another,  and  continues  the  pursuit  until 
Bucceaaful.  His  times  of  feeding  have  been  observed  to  be 
eight  or  nine  in  the  morning',  and  from  twelve  to  two  in  the 
ftflemoon ;  between  these  periods  be  is  rarely  seen,  but  Bits 
quietly  in  a  retired  place  digesting  the  previous  meal.  The 
Osprey  is  a  great  enemy  to  preserves  of  fish,  of  carp  in  par- 
ticukr,  and  will  remain  for  days  and  weeks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  them,  if  undisturbed  ;  but  he  is  shy  and  watch- 
ful, and  does  not  soon  revisit  a  place  where  once  he  lias  been 
fired  upon.  It  requites  a  considerable  charge  to  kill  or  arrest 
the  progress  of  an  Osprey,  as  the  feathers  of  this  species  arc 
icmarkablc  for  being  closely  placed,  especially  on  the  under 
parts,  and  resemble  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  texture, 
tlioee  of  water  birds  ;  without  this  provision  of  nature,  their 
plomage,  &om  frequent  submersion,  would  become  so  loaded 
with  moisture  as  to  obstruct  their  flight.  Different  modes  arc 
BBiployed  for  catching  the  Osprey :  they  are  sometimes  taken 
b^  meuis  of  a  steel  spring  placed  under  water,  to  which  a 
lire  fish  is  attached ;  nets  ate  also  employed  for  the  same 
piiTpoBe  with  a  fish  for  a  bait.  Young  Ospreys  may  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  taught  to  catch  fish. 

The  Osprey  ia  a  bird  of  not  uncommon  appearance,  and 
is  indigenons  in  some  of  the  more  hilly  parts  of  England ; 
bat  on  account  of  its  being  limited  to  one  species  of  food,  it 
is  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  on  the 
boiden  of  the  sea.  It  is  indigenous  also  in  the  mountainous 
and  wooded  parts  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  re- 
sident thronghout  the  year.  This  species  is  widely  distri- 
buted both  in  the  northern  and  Boutfaem  hemispheres,  re- 
maining in  polar  r^ons  a  shorter  or  longer  time  according 
to  the  latitude  and  the  opportunities  of  procuring  food.  In 
the  central  parts  of  the  European  continent  it  is  also  migra- 
tory, and  is  found  there  chiefly  in  summer,  when  the  absence 
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of  frost  enables  it  to  procure  its  food  from  the  rivers  of  the 
interior;  but  it  retreats  during  the  winter,  sometimes  as 
early  as  September,  and  returns  again  in  spring  as  soon  as 
the  waters  are  open.  The  Osprey  is  frequently  pursued  by 
other  birds  of  prey  in  order  to  rob  him  of  the  remains  of  his 
food,  especially  by  the  Moor  Buzzard  and  the  Crow. 

The  general  description  of  the  Osprey  is  as  follows  : — The 
cere  and  legs  are  light  blue,  the  iris  yellow.  The  legs  are 
very  strong,  feathered  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  knee  before ;  the  knee  naked  behind  and  roughly  scaled : 
the  larger  claws  form  half  a  circle.  From  the  eyes  to  the 
shoulders,  on  both  sides,  runs  a  blackish  brown  band;  the 
under  parts  are  white,  with  a  few  arrow-shaped  marks  on  the 
breast :  the  tail  is  crossed  with  six  dark  transverse  bars. 

The  Osprey  differs  very  materially  from  all  other  birds  in 
many  peculiarities  connected  with  its  fishing  habits,  which 
render  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  particular  mode  of  life. 
Its  feet  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  strong,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  it  to  retain  a  powerful  grasp  upon  its 
prey.  The  feet  as  well  as  the  legs  are  covered  with  a  rough 
granulated  skin  like  that  of  the  shark ;  the  roughest  part  is 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  reticulations  are  in  the 
form  of  sharp  spines;  all  these  incline  backwards  towards 
the  junction  of  the  toes :  on  the  foremost  ball  of  the  sole, 
both  of  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  the  spines  are  longer  than 
elsewhere  to  assist  in  holding  the  fish.  The  toes  are  strong 
and  thick,  and  the  outer  one  reversible ;  the  claws  are  much 
arched,  round,  and  smooth  beneath,  not  grooved  as  in  the 
other  species  of  Aquila.  The  middle  toe  measures  three 
inches  one  line,  of  which  the  claw  occupies  thirteen  lines ; 
the  hind  toe  two  inches  one  line ;  the  inner  and  outer  toes 
nearly  the  same :  the  claws,  which  are  included  in  the  mea- 
surement, are  of  each  one  inch  and  one  line. 

The  entire  length  of  the  male  is  twenty-four  inches.     The 
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wingawben  closed  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  tlic  third 
quill-fcathcr  is  the  loDgest.  The  tail-feathcre  arc  about 
eight  ioches  long,  and  of  equal  length.  The  beak  measures 
one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  (following 
the  curre  two  inches),  and  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  at  the  base.  The  cere  and  upper  part  of  the  beak 
arc  blue,  the  tip  dark  bom  colour.  The  nostrils  are  slanting, 
the  iris  golden  jellow,  but  paler  in  young  specimens.  The 
female  is  larger,  and  measures  from  live  to  Bis  inches  more  iu 
length  tlian  the  male.  In  the  adult  male  the  erown  of  the  bead 
is  white,  marked  with  dark  brown  spots  ;  round  the  eves  runs 
a  dusky  ring  which  encircles  the  white  eyelids.  The  elon- 
gated bristling  feathers  of  the  bead  and  neck  are  white,  with 
yellow  points  and  a  few  dark  brown  shafts.  From  the  base 
of  the  bill  and  along  the  temples  runs  a  blackish  brown  band 
towards  the  back  of  the  neck  and  forwards  to  the  wing,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  back  feathers.  All  the  under  parts  ore 
white,  tinged  in  some  places  with  yellow ;  the  breast  only  is 
mariced  with  brown  spots  of  an  arrow-head  form.  The  under 
tail-coverta  are  sometimes  spotted  witb  pale  rufous.  The 
feathers  on  the  back  and  wings  arc  dull  brown,  the  tertials 
sometimes  edged  with  white ;  the  quill-feathers  are  dusky ; 
the  tail  is  brown  with  six  bars  across  it  of  a  darker  colour. 
The  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  arc  lighter  than  the  central 
ones,  and  the  under  parts  white  between  the  brown  bars ;  the 
shafts  beneath  yellowish  white :  the  thigh  feathers  are  white, 
very  short  and  close,  as  is  the  case  with  other  birds  of  aquatic 
habits.  The  bird  represented  in  the  plate  is  an  adult  male. 
The  adult  female  differs  only  from  the  male  in  superiority 
of  size,  and  in  having  the  marks  on  the  breast  stronger.  In 
the  young  male  the  back  feathers  and  wing-coverts  are  bor- 
dered with  pure  white,  giving  a  variegated  appearance.  In 
the  young  female  these  are  less  distinct  and  of  a  dirty  colour. 
The  white  borders  are  most  prominent  in  the  fresh  feathers, 
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and  disappear  almost  entirely  before  the  return  of  the  annual 
moult ;  consequently  the  appearance  and  description  of  this 
bird  vary  greatly  at  different  seasons. 

The  egg  marked  No.  4  belongs  to  this  species,  and  is 
figured  from  a  specimen  in  the  rich  collection  of  W.  Yarrell, 
Esq.  to  whose  unvarpng  kindness  I  have  been  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  many  valuable  specimens  both  of  birds  and 
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Th«  Goshawk  U  common  in  all  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  find  Asia,  in  North  America,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  In  tentral  Europe  tlicre  are 
fev  places  where  it  may  not  be  numbered  among  the  common 
birds  of  the  country.  In  Britain  the  Goshawk  is  not  very 
numerous ;  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  soutlieni  parts,  but 
more  frequently  found  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  known  to 
breed.  It  inhabits,  inditfeiently,  mountainoua  or  flat  coun' 
tries,  provided  the  district  is  veil  wooded  and  interspersed 
with  6elds  and  occasional  tracts  of  open  land.  Extensive 
forests  and  unsheltered  plains  arc  less  frequented  by  the  Gos- 
hawk than  districts  of  a  more  varied  aspect.  The  nuoiber 
of  this  species  that  breed  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  is 
not  very  considerable ;  in  those  parts  it  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
which  arrives  from  the  north,  and  passes  the  winter  In  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  quicker  than  the  shortness  of  its 
wings  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  generally  flies  low,  with 
his  tail  closed ;  but  in  fine  and  warm  weather  he  may  be  seen 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  with  tail  expanded,  wheeling 
round  from  time  to  time  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  him- 
self. The  Goshawk  is  generally  shy,  and  upon  his  guard, 
nevertheless,  when  in  pursuit  of  hb  prey,  his  voracious  ap- 
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petite  sometimes  leads  him  into  danger,  and  he  thus  readily 
falls  into  snares  or  traps  laid  for  him  by  the  bird-catcher. 
The  male,  although  smaller  than  the  female,  greatly  surpasses 
her  in  boldness,  courage,  and  quickness  :  he  is  therefore  more 
valued  by  the  felconer.  The  Goshawk  was  at  all  times  a 
fiivourite  &lcon  for  the  chase,  although  being  stubborn  and 
self-willed,  he  is  more  difficult  to  train  than  some  other  spe- 
cies. Rapine  and  love  of  bloodshed  characterize  him,  yet 
these  savage  qualities  are  united  with  much  courage,  sagacity, 
strength,  and  agility.  His  voice  in  times  of  danger  is  a  loud 
single  note,  many  times  repeated,  and  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sparrow-hawk ;  besides  this  cry,  he 
utters  another  much  resembling  the  note  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon,  which  is  chiefly  used  when  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
some  other  bird  of  prey.  When  the  Goshawk  seeks  a  place 
of  rest,  it  is  usually  a  branch  in  the  middle  of  a  tree ;  he  is 
never  seen  in  the  top,  and  rarely  on  a  rock  in  open  country. 
He  passes  the  night  generally  in  copse  wood,  in  preference 
to  large  trees,  or  if  he  chooses  a  pine  tree  he  perches  only  ten 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  When  at  rest  he  sits  in  a 
slouching  attitude,  with  his  back  raised,  and  his  head  rather 
depressed  ;  but  does  not  drop  his  tail  in  the  manner  that 
some  other  birds  of  prey  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  This 
bird  is  less  noble  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term  by  falconers 
than  some  other  Hawks.  He  catches,  indifferently,  flying  and 
perching  birds,  the  large  and  the  small ;  he  does  not  descend 
upon  them  from  above  like  other  falcons,  but  attacks  them 
from  below  or  sideways. 

He  is  fond  of  woods,  and  in  such  places  he  chiefly  resides, 
and  there  retreats  with  his  prey  in  order  to  consume  it  at  his 
pleasure.  No  uninvited  guests  dare  approach  him  while  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation,  but  in  order  to  avoid  interruption 
he  usually  conceals  himself  when  at  meals.  If  his  wooded 
retreat  be  too  distant  he  will  hide  himself  behind  a  bush  or 


mft  of  verdure.  He  frequently  chases  and  seizes  partridges 
and  pigeons;  tlie  places  chosen  by  him  rendering  sucli  birds 
peculiarly  liable  to  fall  in  bis  way ;  he  also  takes  small  perch- 
ing birds  of  any  kind.  Wild  ducks,  pheasants,  black  grouse, 
crows,  magpies,  &c.  are  all  acceptable.  Of  mammalia,  he 
takes  bores,  rabbits,  and  sometimes  mice.  All  birds  that  fly 
low  arc  subject  to  become  Ids  prey,  as  he  does  not  follow  the 
chase  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Wood-pigeons  seem 
to  be  his  peculiar  property,  these  and  all  other  birtis  are 
panic-stnick  by  his  unexpected  appearance,  and  already  bleed 
tmdcr  his  grasp  before  they  have  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  alarm  of  his  sudden  apparition,  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  safety  by  laying  themselves  close  to  the  ground  ;  with 
partridges  this  is  frequently  the  case.  He  is  so  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  prey,  that  he  sometimes  chases  pigeons 
into  the  farm-yard,  and,  aa  before  mentioned,  occasionally 
brings  himself  into  captivity  by  pouncing  upon  the  call-binl 
of  the  bird-catcher. 

In  his  turn,  the  Goshawk  is  pursued  by  Rooks,  which  fol- 
low him  with  clamorous  outcries,  and  not  unlrequently  one 
of  these  vociferous  enemies  pays  for  bis  boldness  with  the 
forfeit  of  his  life. 

Before  he  begins  to  tear  his  prey  in  pieces  he  plucks  them 
nearly  clean  of  feathers,  but  small  animals  he  swallows  en- 
tire.    Living  prey  alone  is  sought  by  the  Goshawk. 

As  early  as  March  pairs  may  be  seen  soaring  over  their 
place  of  incubation,  and  describing  circles  high  in  the  air. 
They  build  in  forests  in  the  oldest  and  loftiest  fir  trees,  oaks, 
&c.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dead  sticks  and  moss,  and  is 
Urge  and  flat.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  short 
oval  form,  and  greenish  white  colour ;  some  are  marked  with 
yellowish  brown  spots,  others  quite  plain.  The  young  birds 
which  make  their  appearance  at.  the  expiration  of  three  weeks, 
are  covered  with  a  white  down.     During  incubation  the  fe- 
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nude  is  fed  by  the  male,  at  which  time  he  confines  his  pursuit 
chiefly  to  the  forest,  and  frequently  takes  rooks,  turtle,  and 
ring-doves  off  their  nests,  thus  destroying  innumerable 
broods.  After  the  gathering  in  of  the  com  he  again  leaves 
the  forests  and  pursues  the  chase  through  corn-fields  and 
thickets  as  before. 

When  gorged  with  food,  and  sitting  at  rest  among  the 
hnunches  of  a  tree,  the  Goshawk  fiJls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
sportsman,  who  may  then  approach  him  unperceived  by  con- 
cealing himself  among  the  trees  as  he  advances.  In  former 
times  the  Ooshawk  was  much  used  for  the  chase,  and  it  still 
retains  the  preference  among  short-winged  hawks.  It  may 
be  trained  to  take  hares,  rabbits,  herons,  pheasants,  and  paiv 
tridges,  pigeons,  &c.  Among  preserves  of  game  he  is  a  most 
destructive  enemy ;  and  during  the  season  of  rearing  his 
young,  commits  great  ravages,  no  inconsiderable  supply  of 
food  being  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  &mily. 

The  beak  of  the  Goshawk  is  strong,  bending  from  the 
base ;  the  upper  mandible  has  a  large  tooth  or  festoon.  The 
nostrils  are  egg-shaped.  The  wings  are  short,  reaching  only 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  tail ;  the  first  quill-feather  is 
much  shorter  than  the  second ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  equal 
length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing  ;  the  shafts  of  all  rather 
stout  and  strong.  The  legs  and  feet  arc  of  moderate  length 
and  strength ;  the  middle  toe  long,  the  claws  much  hooked 
and  sharp,  the  balls  beneath  the  toes,  which  constitute  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  are  very  prominent. 

In  the  adult  male  the  cere,  legs,  and  feet,  arc  full  yellow ; 
the  claws  black ;  the  beak  is  bluish  horn  colour  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  tip ;  the  iris  orange-yellow.  Over  the  eyes  a 
white  streak,  inclining  towards  the  back  of  the  head ;  the 
space  between  the  beak  and  the  eyes  is  covered  with  white 
down,  and  radiating  black  hairs.  The  head,  neck,  back, 
wings  and   tail,  are  cinereous   ash-colour,  intermixed  with 
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htoim,  and  daiteet  on  the  head.  The  tail-fcathcre  have 
four,  five,  or  six,  tranaveree  bare  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  a 
naiTOW  white  band  at  the  tip ;  also,  at  the  root,  under  the 
tiul-coverts  the  feathers  are  intermixed  with  white.  The 
throat  is  white,  streaked  with  dusky  ;  tlie  lower  throat,  breast, 
thig^is,  and  feathers  under  the  wings,  arc  haired  with  dusky 
transverse  lines.  Tliese  lines  are  regularly  disposed,  and  are 
about  half  the  width  of  the  white  epaee  between  them  ;  eaeh 
feather  has  four  or  five  bars.  The  quills  are  dark  brown  to- 
wards the  tip,  and  crossed  with  dusky  bars  towards  the  roots. 
On  the  lower  surface  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  arc  greyish 
white,  the  dark  bars  appearing  through  them  in  consequence 
of  their  transparent  texture. 

The  ash-colour  upon  the  upper  plumage  of  the  Goshawk 
is  to  be  seen  only  upon  living  and  recently  killed  specimens ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  bloom  which  disappears  shortly  after  the  bird 
ta  dead,  and  turns  to  a  greyish  brown ;  the  older  cabinet 
specimens  become,  the  less  they  retain  of  the  grey  tint :  a 
similar  change  takes  place  in  the  upper  plumage  of  the  adult 
Spanow>Havk,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent;  the  grey 
colour  in  that  species  being  moi«  permanent. 

The  colouring  and  markings  of  the  young  males  are,  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  very  different  &om  those  of  the  adult. 
The  feathers  of  the  head  are  dark  brown  edged  with  rufi)UB ; 
the  nape  cinnamon  brown,  with  an  oblong  dusky  spot  in  the 
centre  of  each  feather.  The  feathers  of  the  upper  plnmi^ 
are  brown,  tipped  with  white. 

The  tail-feathere  have  five  dusky,  and  five  greyish  brown 
bars,  and  are  all  tipped  with  white.  The  quills,  tertials,  and 
secondaries  are  dusky,  with  greyish  brown  bars.  The  throat, 
and  a  band  over  the  eyes  white,  speckled  with  brown.  The 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  feathere  under  the  wings,  light  cin- 
namon brown,  or  white  strongly  tinged  with  rufous.  All 
these  reddish  feathers   have   in  the  centre  a  dusky  stripe. 
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broader  at  the  root  than  at  the  tip,  and  much  narrower  on 
the  thighs  and  belly  than  on  the  breast.  In  young  birds  the 
iris  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  feet  the  same,  tinged  at  the  joints 
with  green.  The  young  female  is  paler  in  colour  than  the 
male,  and  the  dusky  spots  on  the  under  plumage  are  larger. 
She  is  also  of  laiger  dimensions  than  the  male,  and  stronger. 
The  annual  moult  takes  place  in  July  or  August,  at  which 
time  birds  of  a  year  old  begin  to  exchange  the  plumage  just 
described  for  a  very  different  livery.  It  resembles,  in  general 
appearance,  that  of  the  adult  birds,  but  the  back  is  browner, 
and  the  under  parts  dirty  white  or  yellow,  and  the  transverse 
bars  broader  and  less  numerous.  Several  years  elapse  before 
the  upper  plumage  acquires  the  fine  grey  colour,  and  the 
under  parts  the  bluish  white,  proper  to  the  adult. 

The  adult  female  is  more  brown  than  blue  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  her  under  plumage  strongly  tinged  with  rust 
colour;  when  very  old  the  adult  female  differs  very  little 
from  the  male,  and  can  not  without  difficulty  be  distmguished 
from  him. 

The  length  of  the  male  Goshawk  is  twenty-one  inches, 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  twelve  inches  and  a 
half.  The  beak  measures  in  diameter  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tip  thirteen  lines,  in  the  arc  fifteen  lines,  and  nine  lines  in 
thickness  at  the  base.  The  tarsi  are  feathered  half  way  down, 
scutellated  before  and  behind,  and  three  inches  in  length ; 
the  toes  are  scutellated  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  middle  toe 
measures  two  inches  and  a  half,  including  the  claws  ;  outer, 
one  inch  eight  lines;  the  inner  toe  two  inches  three  lines, 
the  hinder  two  inches  three  lines,  including  the  claws,  which 
occupy  one  inch. 
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PLATE    VI. 

SPARROW-HAWK.       . 

ACCIFITSB  FBXN0XLIiABlil«.   (ITlU.) 

*  « 

Thu  weiyoioim  bird  is  eommoiilj  met  n^  in  all  {Nffts 
of  Eb^^d  in  ntittlionii  cmited  io'it*  It  prefen  wocidfid 
Qonntiy,  intcwperBed  wifli  meadows  and  eonK^dS)  aa  in  aodi 
parts  its  &Tonrite  food  abounds.  \  iPhe  ftmale  E^Mraon^Hawk' 
is^nndi  moie  fieqnentl  j  seen  tban  flie  mak,  as  she  is  <rf 
bolder  diqpoBitimi,  and  sedn  her  food  in  ^  ndij^ibondiod^i 
of  TQlages,  in  thw  gaidens  and  be^^ecows^  VliM  (aiie^is  ttw 
constant  enemy  of  the  sparrow  race,  and  destroys  them  in 
great  numbers ;  she  will  also  take  young  or  feeble  pigeons 
from  the  farm-yard.  The  male  is  in  his  habits  much  more 
shy  and  retired,  seldom  approaching  villages,  but  concealing 
himself,  in  preference,  in  woods  and  copses ;  in  such  localities 
he  seeks  his  prey,  which  consists  of  finches,  buntings, 
and  blackbirds,  also  mice,  cockchafers,  and  grasshoppers. 
He  is,  however,  sometimes  bold  enough  in  early  morning, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  to  attack  the  call-bird  of  the  bird- 
catcher.  The  bird  represented  in  the  plate,  a  male  in  perfect 
adult  plumage,  was  taken  in  this  manner.  In  manners  and 
habits,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  the  Sparrow-Hawk  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Goshawk.  Like  him  the  Sparrow- 
Hawk  takes  his  prey  perching  or  flying,  or  sweeps  it  from  the 
ground ;  like  him,  also,  he  hides  himself  behind  a  bush  to 
devour  his  prey,  being  very  jealous  of  observation.     The 
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flight  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  is  particularly  buoyant,  from  the 
extreme  lightness  of  his  slender  body,  and  rapid,  notwith- 
standing his  short  wings.     He  is  valued  by  the  falconer  on 
account  of  his  readiness  in  learning  the  lessons  instilled  by  his 
master ;  he  is  courageous  and  daring,  and  will  attack  birds 
much  his  superior  in  size.     The  female,  on  account  of  her 
superiority  of  size,  may  be  trained  to  catch  partridges  and 
quails.     In  the  month  of  April  the  Sparrow-Hawk  retires 
into  the  woods  with  his  mate  :  the  place  chosen  for  nidifi- 
cation  is  usually  among  the  uppermost  branches  of  a  pine  or 
fir  tree.     The  nest  consists  of  sticks  and  is  lined  with  moss 
and  hair,  and  flat  in  form  :  sometimes  a  deserted  crowds  nest 
is  chosen  for  the  foundation.     The  eggs  are  from  four  in 
number  to  six  or  seven,  and  are  marked  with  reddish  brown 
blotches  upon  a  bluish   white   ground.     The  blue  ground 
colour  fades  shortly  after  the   ^gs  are  preserved;  cabinet 
specimens  are  therefore  paler  than  the  one  represented  in  the 
plate  (fig.  6),  which  was  drawn  from  a  fresh  specimen  taken 
from  a  fir  tree  in  the  woods  at  Claremont.    The  young  birds, 
which  are  hatched  after  three  weeks'*  incubation,  are  at  first 
covered  with  white  down  ;  the  females  may  be  detected  even 
in  the  nest  by  their  superior  size :  they  are  fed  upon  small 
birds,  mice,  and  insects.     The  mother  courageously  defends 
her  young  if  molested,  and  will  lose  her  life  rather  than  leave 
the  spot ;  the  male,  more  shy,  will  retreat  on  the  first  alarm, 
and  from  a  distance  view  the  tragedy  that  ensues.     Although 
the  Sparrow-Hawk  is  well  known  to  feed  on  pigeons,  and  is 
even  said  to  take  the  young  ones  from  their  nest,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  an  instance  of  a  pair  of  pigeons  and  their  young 
offspring  being  respected  by  a  pair  of  Sparrow-Hawks,  al- 
though in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  young  brood. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Weybridge  a  pa'ur  of  these 
Hawks  built  in  the  top  of  a  lofty  cedar  tree ;  in  a  few  days 
a  pair  of  wood-pigeons  selected  a  lower  branch  of  the  same 


tne*  in  i^di  th»j  sbo  tmilt  tbflir  neatt^  «|4  tnlweqv^at^ 
fcikihed  ind  nazpd  tlieu  Tonng  ohm  enticelf  uniBolnrta^  ^ 
tbeie  dugerou  nd^bonn. 

This  Hft«k  is  tlie  gieaiest  enemy  of  afamrn  tad  ath« 
nwB  birds ;  and  as  he  can  take  them  at  erray  diM4«Hnliv% 
tiwty  Iwve  no  way  of  eac^te  bi^  by  flying  into  »>  Itol".  ^  * 
tawi  or  hiding  themselvea  in  some  othet  manner  from  ebaarr* 
atioB.  If  they  are  overtakes  by  him,  ud  tho*  is  bo  aM^ 
aaai^  thdy  will  crouch  dose  to  the  ground,  and  in  (his  mi>r 
Mr  sontetimes  esoqies  his  vigilance. 

Whoi  in  seudi  of  his  ^Hcy  he  flies  with  tiv  swiffaua*  cC 
an  asiDW,  and  m  <»der  that  his  i^roach  may  not  be  obgarradf 
bedmns  neai  the  giound,  or  dose  tp  hedge*  sodpslimaj^ 
lActt  arrived  at  th«q>ot.i^ere  he  ejects  the  birds  ha  >.iigt 
pOHiit  0^  he  moQiits  qoicUy  and  descends  likf  -Ji^itnitg 
wpaa  the  little  flo^  and,  having  secwed  his  rictiimosasptii 
with  it  to  his  retreat.  The  largcz  birds  a^e  plucked .  yttg 
dem  bdbn  they  at«  devoused  i  the  smaller  meS'  age  sinl7> 
lowed  neariy  entire.  I  have  seen  a  Spairow-Hswk  swallow 
even  the  lege  and  long  hind  claws  of  the  skylark.  Sparrow- 
Hawka  are  not  only  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  Aaia  and  Africa. 

When  alive,  or  recently  killed,  the  upper  plumage  of  the 
adult  male  Bpairow-Hawk  is  rich  bluish  grey,  as  represented 
in  the  plate ;  this  colour  is  more  or  less  evanescent,  although 
more  permanent  in  this  species  than  in  the  Goshawk.  Above 
the  eyes  is  an  interrupted  band  of  white,  which  passes  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  permanent  at  all  ages.  The  tail  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back  and 
wings :  the  quill-feathere  are  dusky  grey  towards  the  tips, 
the  outer  web  brownish.  The  under  parts  are  white,  barred 
with  brown  and  rust  colour,  and  tinged  with  rust  along  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks.  The  beak  is  blue  at  the  base, 
the  tip  dark  horn  ;  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  ochreous 
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yellow.  The  cere  and  orbits  are  yeUow,  the  iris  rich  orange ; 
the  feet  and  legs  are  full  yellow  or  gold  colour,  long  and 
slender,  and  the  balls  or  soles  of  the  feet,  very  prominent ; 
the  claws  black  ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  united  by  a 
membrane. 

The  very  old  female  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  her 
upper  plumage  is  of  a  duller  and  more  leaden  tint,  and  her 
under  parts  are  not  tinged  with  rufous.  The  young  male  has 
no  grey  on  the  upper  parts  ;  his  feathers  are  dusky,  bordered 
with  reddish  brown ;  the  tail-feathers  brown,  crossed  with 
dark  bars  as  in  the  adult.  The  young  female  much  resem- 
bles the  young  male,  but  her  plumage  is  of  duller  colours ; 
dusky  above,  bordered  with  greyish  brown,  beneath  dusky 
and  white.  The  legs  and  cere  of  the  young  birds  are  green- 
ish yellow  ;  the  eyes  yellow  instead  of  orange.  The  eyes  of 
the  Sparrow-Hawk  have  a  peculiar  restlessness,  lustre^  and 
beauty  above  all  other  birds. 

Entire  length  of  the  male  twelve  inches ;  length  of  the 
wing,  from  carpus  to  tip,  seven  inches  two  lines.  The  tail 
extends  three  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  wings.  The  tarsus 
measures  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
two  inches  ;  the  hinder,  one  inch ;  the  inner,  one  inch  ;  the 
outer,  one  inch  ten  lines.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe  measures 
six  lines,  of  the  hinder,  five ;  the  middle  and  outer,  three 
lines.  The  beak  measures  six  lines  ;  in  the  arc,  eight  lines. 
The  female  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  male,  and 
weighs  six  or  seven  ounces  more. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  has  been  separated  from  the  genus 
Astur,  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  on  account  of  its 
long  and  slender  legs, — an  arrangement  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed, although  we  think  the  difference  hardly  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  genus,  consisting,  as  it  does,  merely  in  the 
superior  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs :  in  all  other 
respects  the  same  generic  characters  apply  to  both. 
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PLATE  VII. 

JER  FALCON. 
Fai4I0  Ibiaxdioub.    {Latkam.) 


Wb  mittiati  llM»ller  deacribe  die  peoaliar  oharaoleriBtio  dis 
tiiiolioiit  of  d^  tfiom  "  faloo/'  iBe  one  tiiidar  present  eon- 
flidentioii.  diin  in  tfie  woi^  of  7-  P.  Selbjr,  Esq.  ''Ti^ 
IMs  of  thii  gminsb*?  he  observes,* '^  justly  considered  flie  typi* 
odl  ibm.of  the  faloonidflay  w  possessing  the  raptorial  poweite 
in  die  loftiest  perfeodon,  are  diadngnislied  from  die  other 
gionps  hj  their  stronger  bill,  ftmiished  with  an  acnte  toodi ; 
their  long  and  acaminate  wings,  vigorous  power  of  iBight,  and 
peoaliar  mode  of  capturing  their  prey.  From  their  docility, 
and  susceptibility  of  being  reclaimed,  that  is,  trained  to  the 
purposes  of  Falconry,  they  have  been  usually  termed  the 
noble  birds  of  prey,  all  the  others  coming  under  the  designa- 
tion of  ignoble." 

The  Jer  Falcon  is  a  native  of  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  inhabiting  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  Lapland ;  Greenland,  and  the  countries  around  Hudson's 
Bay.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  most  mountainous  parts,  but 
occasionally  visits  the  level  tracts  and  the  sea-coast  in  search 
of  food.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  Jer  Falcon 
confines  itself  during  the  summer  months  to  those  countries 
that  border  on  the  Arctic  regions,  rarely  visiting  the  southern 
parts  of  Sweden  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  even  in  winter 
seldom  descending  below  sixty  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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This  species  is,  however,  not  entirely  confined  to  such  norlh- 
orn  regions,  as  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  winter ;  and  many  instances  are 
recorded  of  its  appearance  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England, 
even  to  the  most  southern  parts,  but  such  occurrences  are 
rare. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  the  largest  of  all  true  Falcons,  and 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  its 
tribe.  As  the  Golden  Eagle  deserves  the  first  place  among 
eagles,  so  docs  the  Jer  Falcon  among  the  falcon  tribe.  In 
him,  courage,  power,  and  speed,  are  united  with  a  noble  ap- 
pearance and  an  elegant  and  graceful  form.  His  shoulders 
are  broad  ;  his  chest  full  and  round ;  his  wings  long  and 
pointed  ;  his  tail  narrow  ;  his  beak  is  short,  thick,  and  doubly 
toothed :  his  feet  are  strong ;  the  tarsi  short  and  stout ;  the 
toes  are  very  long,  with  large  balls  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  strong  sharp  claws.  His  compact  clothing,  consisting  of 
closely  set  and  firm  feathers,  contributes  much  to  display  to 
advantage  his  noble  form. 

Notwithstanding  his  wild  and  lively  nature,  which  is  per- 
ceptible through  all  his  actions,  this  species  is  easily  trained 
for  the  chase,  and  being  strong,  courageous,  active,  enduring, 
and  willing  to  obey,  ho  has  always  obtained  the  preference 
among  birds  used  in  falconry  ;  and  although  his  natural  resi- 
dence is  in  high  northern  latitudes,  individuals  have  been 
kept  for  several  years  at  a  time  in  England,  and  used  for 
the  chase.  A  trained  and  well  kept  Falcon  will  live  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  in  confinement.  Now,  however,  this  once 
favourite  sport  having  been  so  long  on  the  decline,  owing  to 
various  causes,  a  Jer  Falcon  is  become  a  rare  sight  in  Eng- 
land. In  countries  where  this  sport  is  still  pursued,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  birds  that  are  taken  when  about  a  year 
old  ;  older  birds  arc  less  valued  ;  and  those  taken  from  tlie 
nest  and  brought  up  in  confinement,  a  practice  sometimes 
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t  M««lill  hM  adapted  to  pDipoUa  of  fclcbnry.  '  Fif 
Mmf  liM  datHBodfor  mad;  j^H  on  tbe'costiaeet  otEiaop* 
WweUwiit^EBe^aAd,  iriiioh  ig  aUribatodin.BlgmttBMamv 
l»  A»l<Wg  dttraticnof  irar  in  Uib  beginniof  of  Uih  omtaiy, 
18  of  brekldDg  np  miaj  hawking  establialii- 

-Ift  cOBfiBMneat  this  qMoieb  reqaiiw  to  be  ti!eatad  irith 
ffatt:mn,  ondiBonlar'to  Mtain  UlTpolren-iAlMrfeiiitioii.lie 
^Ht  kn  M  eqtiielj  apoQ  firesh  food,  eepflOiUly  Inrd^ 
'  ']fliBmU«tatediefi>odof  theJerFalAonocHisiBts'oflmrM, 
-ittdetlMrBBiaMlB-Df  a  Buoilar  eiae,  And  hii<ds,  atatong  whioli 
A*  ptflrmjgau  »  prefeired,  and  poraoed  atioeaaitaglji  In  bn 
■■wrrrPT  of-puaaisg  and  taking  bis  game,  the  Jer  Faloon 
BoAniBi&Uaftliie  Pengfise.  Uke  him,  he  deseandswitti 
die  mriAaeoi  of  tboo^t  npon  his  prey  ;  in  esse  of  ftilnri  be 
jaaagmda  «ad  rapeata  the  stroke.  Tbeee  birds  never  detioend 
ftipaiidioiUailj,  but  always  in  a  slanting  directim,  npon  their 
prey. 

The  Jer  Falcons  build  upon  lofty  and  preoipitons  rooks, 
and  tbeir  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number.  From  these 
utnalions  the  young  are  sometimes  obtained  with  consider- 
able risk,  the  old  birds  defending  the  nestlings  with  great 
intrepidity. 

The  Jer  Faloon  can  only  be  considered  in  Britain  as  an 
accidental  visiter,  and  probably  all  that  have  been  taken  here 
hare  been  immature.  M.  Boi6  is  of  opinion  that  in  their 
adalt  state,  birds  of  this  species  do  not  quit  their  native 
Arctic  regions ;  and  Temminck  conours  in  the  same  opinion. 

The  bird  represented  in  the  plate  is  from  a  specimen  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  apparently  beyond  the 
middle  age.  The  very  old  birds  are  said  to  become  perfectly 
white,  as  the  spots  upon  the  feathers  decrease  in  size  at  every 
Bucceeding  monlL  The  following  measurements  were  taken 
Arom  the  same  bird,  which  appears  from  its  size  to  be  a  male. 
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The  beftk,  firom  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  roeasiires  in  diameter 
one  inch  and  one  line,  bnt  in  the  arc  one  inch  six  lines. 
The  beak  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  having  the  tooth  longer  than 
in  any  other  species  of  British  Falcon.     The   nostril   is 
round,  as  in  all  true  Falcons,  and  has  a  small  pyramid  or 
column  in  the  centre.     The  wings  measure  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip  fourteen  inches,  and  extend  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail.     The  middle  toe,  which  much  exceeds 
the  others  in  length,  measures  three  inches,  including  the 
claw.     The  inner  claw,  which  is  the  longest,  measures  in  the 
arc  one  inch  and  two  lines.     The  tarsi  are  feathered  half  the 
way  down,  the  naked  part  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  toes 
reticulated ;   the  remaining   part  of  the  toes,  towards  the 
claws,  scutellated.     The  claws  are  black,  hooked,  and  finely 
pointed.     The  legs   and  feet,  cere,  and  orbits,  are  in  the 
adult  birds  yellow,  but  become  bluish  grey  when  preserved 
as  specimens.     In  immature  birds  these  parts  are  naturally 
of  a  dull  blue,  tinged  with  green. 

In  plumage  the  females  differ  little  from  the  males,  but 
the  brown  marks  upon  their  feathers  are  lai*ger  and  darker. 
They  exceed  the  males  in  size. 

In  young  birds  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  cinereous 
brown  with  dirty-yellowish  edges  and  spots  ;  the  under  parts 
are  yellowish-white,  each  feather  marked  with  an  irregular 
lancet-shaped  spot,  of  a  dusky  colour,  largest  on  the  breast. 
In  this  state  of  plumage  the  beak  is  black  ;  the  cere,  orbits 
and  legs,  dirty  pale  blue,  the  iris  dusky  grey ;  a  dark  streak 
descends  from  the  comer  of  the  beak  down  the  side  of  the 
throat;  this  streak  disappears  as  the  bird  becomes  older. 
The  egg  figured  7,  is  the  one  belonging  to  the  Jer  Falcon. 
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PLATE  VUf. 

;v    .      PEBEOBINE  FALOOK.    . 

PaiiOO  PsBBOBixtri.    (Xiaii.) 

Tmt  FanfrriiM  IUood  is  &  'rery  eooii^eooi,  ptFwarftil,  and 
active  bird ;  qualities  observable  ftt  fint  >igfat  ID  his  Strongly 
built  lurra  and  brillitinc  eys.  His  fligbt  is  ra|)id,  with  quiok 
movemcDt  of  the  wings:  he  is  nnly  observed  to  sul.  bat 
is  usually  seen  skimniiiig  ncU*  the  groand.  On  rising,  he 
expands  his  tail,  and  flies  in  B  skoting  dtrectioii  for  Bome 
distance  before  he  rauunts  in  the  air.  When  on  the 
wing,  he  is  easily  distingniBhed  from  other  birds  by  his  fine 
propoFlioDS,  his  narrow  tail,  and  long  and  pointed  wings. 
When  sitting  at  rest  with  his  neck  shortened,  and  the  white 
feathers  of  his  breast  spread  over  the  sbouldere  of  the 
wings,  the  black  streaks  which  descend  from  the  corners  of 
his  month,  contrasting  with  the  white  colour  of  the  throat, 
render  bim  a  striking  and  conspicuous  object. 

This  Falcon  is  a  sby  and  wary  bird,  and  difficalt  to  ap- 
proach uoobserred.  His  favourite  haunt  for  resting  at  night 
is  the  high  branch  of  a  lofty  forest-tree,  and  pine-forests  seem 
to  b«  preferred ;  to  such  places  he  retires  about  sunset. 
Sometimes  he  is  seen  in  the  open  fields,  seated  upon  a  stone, 
rodt,  or  hillock,  where  he  quietly  waits,  watching  for  his 
prey. 

The  voice  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  loud,  clear,  and 
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sonorous.  These  birds  build  their  Dest  in  the  highest  piDe? 
trees ;  sometimes,  also,  in  the  fissure  of  a  precipitous  rock. 
Both  male  and  female  may  at  times  be  seen  over  the  place 
chosen  for  uidification,  wheeling  in  circling  flight.  The  uesi 
is  a  flat  structure,  composed  of  dry  sticks,  on  which  the 
female  deposits  three  or  four  eggs  ;  and  three  weeks  is  the 
length  of  the  period  of  incubation.  During  this  time  the 
male  seeks  food  for  himself  and  his  mate  within  the  limits 
of  the  forest ;  rooks,  pigeons,  and  other  forest  breeders,  be- 
come at  this  time  his  prey.  He  is  also  a  great  enemy  to 
grouse,  ptarmigans,  and  partridges,  and  when  once  a  covey 
of  the  latter  is  discovered,  there  remains  but  little  chance 
for  the  escape  of  any  of  them  from  his  persevering  returns  to 
the  spot  they  frequent.  In  more  northern  countries^  the 
Peregrine  is  said  to  attack  the  capercailzies,  notwithstanding 
their  great  size,  and  to  consume  them  in  great  numbers :  and 
he  is  so  fastidious  that  he  never  resorts  a  second  time  to  the 
prey  that  he  has  left,  which  renders  him  more  destructive 
than  he  would  otherwise  be. 

Another  circumstance  that  brings  upon  the  devoted  Pere- 
grine the  charge  of  destructiveness,  is  the  fact,  that  various 
birds,  less  courageous  and  less  successful  in  the  chase  than 
he  is,  habitually  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

The  buzzard  sits  quietly  upon  a  rock  or  a  stone,  watching 
with  eagerness  the  motions  of  this  hawk,  when  engaged  in 
the  pursuit ;  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  prey  and  alighted 
on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  it,  he  is  driven 
away  by  the  buzzard,  to  whom  he  resigns  it  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  takes  to  flight.  However  hungry,  he  is  never  seen 
to  defend  himself,  or  dispute  his  right.  The  rough-legged 
buzzard,  and  even  the  harrier,  rub  him  in  a  similar  manner. 
Nevertheless,  the  Peregrine  displays  both  courage  and  ad- 
dress iu  frequent  contests  with  his  equals. 
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The  food  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  consists  entirely  of 
birds^  which  are  plucked  clean  before  they  are  devoured. 
He  attacks  indifferently  all  kinds  from  the  size  of  the  lark  to 
that  of  the  wild-goose.  Reptiles  are  never  taken  by  him. 
His  prey  is  always  captured  when  on  the  wing,  by  out-soar- 
ing and  pouncing  upon  his  victim ;  he  cannot  take  birds 
from  the  ground,  nor  does  he  venture  to  pounce  upon  such 
as  are  skimming  near  it,  as  he  would  endanger  his  own  safety. 
Pigeons  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  may  often  be  seen 
to  fly  cautiously  close  to  the  ground  when  a  hawk  is  in 
sight. 

The  Peregrines,  as  well  as  all  the  other  noble  birds  of 
prey,  destroy  their  victims  instantaneously,  by  attacking  it 
in  a  vital  part. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  is  met  with  all  over  Europe,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  England,  inhabiting  especially  the  more  hilly 
districts.  "From  its  nature,"  says  Montagu,  "  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  is  limited  to  certain  districts,  choosing  only  the 
mountainous  parts,  where  it  can  settle  on  the  shelving  rock 
of  some  stupendous  cliff,  and  breed  in  security  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  From  this  circumstance,  this  species  appears  less 
plentiful  with  us  than  it  really  is,  there  not  being  on  any  part 
of  our  coast,  from  north  to  south,  a  spot  where  the  cliffs  rise 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  but  they  arc 
found  scattered  during  the  breeding  season,  and  from  which 
they  seldom  retire,  except  for  occasional  migratory  purposes, 
or  when  the  young  are  driven  to  seek  fresh  quarters." 

The  Peregrine  holds  the  next  rank  to  the  Jer  Falcon  iu 
estimation  for  falconry ;  his  strength,  courage,  and  aptitude 
to  receive  instruction  rendering  him  for  this  purpose  a  va- 
luable bird.  Formerly,  when  falconry  was  much  esteemed, 
cou&iderablc  care  was  taken  with   the  education,  treatment, 
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and  feeding  of  these  beautiful  birds,  and  large  sums  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose.  They  were  used,  and  still  are, 
where  this  sport  is  exercised,  for  flying  at  herons,  par- 
tridges, &c. 

The  birds  represented  in  the  plate,  are  an  adult  female  in 
the  lead  coloured  plumage  proper  to  maturity,  and  a  young 
male. 

The  entire  length  of  the  male  Peregrine  Falcon  is  fifteen 
inches;  of  the  female  seventeen.  The  following  dimensions 
were  taken  from  the  female  figured  in  the  plate : — the  length 
of  the  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  fourteen  inches ;  of 
the  tarsus  two  inches.  The  beak  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Jer  Falcon,  except 
that  the  prominent  tooth  of  the  beak  is  not  so  strongly 
developed;  it  measures  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  follow- 
ing the  arc.  The  legs  and  feet  also  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Jer  Falcon  in  size,  and  in  tlie  number  of  the  scales 
upon  the  toes.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  tail :  the  second  quill  a  little  exceeds  the  first 
in  length,  and  is  the  longest  in  the  wing :  the  tail  is  nearly 
square^ 

The  adult  male  and  female  are  very  much  alike,  except 
in  size.  The  older  this  bird  becomes  the  paler  are  all  the 
under  parts  of  his  body,  the  transverse  bars  on  the  breast  and 
flanks  become  narrower,  the  reddish  tint  disappears,  and  the 
white  ground  colour  becomes  tinged  with  pale  bluish  ash, 
particularly  on  the  sides  and  thighs;  the  upper  plumage 
also  acquires  a  darker  shade.  The  young  birds  are  quite 
.differently  coloured  from  the  adult,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
brown  bird  delineated  in  the  plate,  which  represents  a  young 
male  of  about  a  year  old,  before  the  autumnal  moult.  Its  near 
approach  to  maturity  was  indicated  in  this  specimen  ^by  one 
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or  two  new  feathers  among  the  side-coverts  of  the  tail,  which 
were  grey,  barred  with  blacky  as  in  the  adult.  At  this  age 
the  beak  is  pale  blue ;  the  cere,  orbits,  comers  of  the  gape, 
and  legs,  greenish  yellow. 

Number  8  is  the  egg  belonging  to  this  Falcon. 
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iUnOBBS.  PAJUCONWJB. 


PLATE   IX. 

THE  HOBBT. 

Zhb  Momby  18  an  inlMbitaiit  of  the  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  Eoiop^  Amf^  asd  probably  Africa.  In  Europe  its 
aortbem  limit  appeani. to  be  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Swedm  and  8ibem»  and  die  central  portions  of  Bussia.  In 
EngUmd  it  idea  not  qppear  to  be  met  with  further  north 
than  NocllaimbOTlandjr  although  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  po8n]U^  xeaohea  n  higher  latitude;  but  although  widdy 
difhaed  tliia  apeciea  is  not  considered  anywhere  to  be  yery 
numerous. 

The  Hobby  is  an  elegant  little  bird,  and  greatly  resem- 
bling the  Peregrine  Falcon  in  the  distribution  of  its  colours. 
Through  all  its  actions  it  displays  great  acuteness,  persever- 
ance, courage,  and  quickness.  It  flies  with  great  buoyancy 
and  speed,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  when  on  the 
wing  from  the  Eestril  and  Merlin,  by  its  narrov7  pointed 
wings,  and  slender  form.  When  at  rest,  perched  upon  a 
stone,  or  clod  of  earth,  or  sitting  upon  a  naked  branch  of  a 
decayed  tree,  it  is  readily  known  by  the  marked  character  of 
its  plumage,  its  white  breast  and  throat,  and  the  dark  bands 
that  descend  from  the  comers  of  the  beak. 

The  Hobby  is  found  in  mountainous  as  well  as  in  flat 
countries,  and  appears  to  prefer  copse  wood  and  thickets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fields  and  open  commons  rather  than 
forests.     In  England  it  arrives  in  April,  and  in  September 
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or  October  is  again  on  its  retreat  to  warmer  latitudes.  The 
Hobby  chooses  for  its  prey  larks,  swallows,  and  martins, 
which  he  pursues  in  the  air,  following  them  easily  in  all 
their  rapid  evolutions,  and  strikes  with  such  unerring  aim 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  secure  his  selected  'prey :  even  the 
swift  cannot  escape  him.  He  takes  also  quails,  young 
partridges,  sandpipers,  and  plovers,  when  on  the  wing. 

The  male  and  female  hunt  together,  but  arc  said  sometimes 
to  quarrel  for  what  they  have  caught,  and  suffer  their  prey 
to  escape  from  them.  The  martins  are  so  terrified  at  their 
approach,  that  they  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for 
safety.  I^arks  are  equally  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  their 
mortal  enemy,  but  instinct  teaches  them  sometimes  to  seek 
their  safety  by  rising  hastily  into  the  air,  where  they  are 
secure  unless  their  enemy  rises  above  them. 

The  Hobby  will  occasionally  follow  sportsmen  when 
shooting  with  their  dogs,  and  skimming  along  without  any 
apparent  motion  of  the  wings,  will  pounce  like  lightning 
upon  the  larks  or  other  small  birds  that,  startled  by  the 
approach  of  the  dogs,  rise  upon  the  wing.  He  also  chases 
cockchafers,  grasshoppers,  and  other  large  insects,  and  pursues 
them  until  late  in  the  evening ;  sometimes  he  is  seen,  like 
the  Nightjar,  chasing  insects  over  ponds  and  rivulets  when 
nearly  dark.  On  this  account  the  Hobby  retires  late  to  rest, 
and  is  not  among  the  earliest  risers  in  the  morning,  many 
birds  having  finished  their  morning  song  before  he  makes 
his  appearance  from  his  nocturnal  retreat  in  the  woods. 

The  Hobby  builds  in  forests  and  woods,  always  selecting  a 
lofty  tree.  In  one  of  the  upper  branches  in  such  a  spot  the 
nest  is  constructed,  which  is  built  of  dry  sticks,  and  lined 
with  cows'  hair,moss,  and  other  worm  materials.  Sometimes  a 
hole  in  an  aged  tree  is  chosen  as  affording  a  sheltered  retreat. 
If  not  disturbed,  the  same  birds  sometimes  return  to  their  haunt 
in  the  succeeding  year.     The  female  deposits  three  or  four 
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«api.  'M^j  IHw  those  of  o^er  Hwrkt,  aie  liatdiad  in  tkrM 
,va^  Ilp.jwiBgBre.fEid  with  pqull  birds  aiid:iD«eet9,iaii 
f— MO  for  Boine  time  in  tbg  nm^boorbood  of  thg  peaU'  Sotaa- 
tMnw  tlw  jqDDg  are  sera  patobing  the  gnflsbi^pen  tbat  ohks 
tlM^ii|V«a]^o^among  Uie  tops  uf  the  long  gcaaa;  and  whoa  . 
<^4  WOO^.to  Bj  they  follow  their  parents  to  the.fleld. 

This  ooarageonB  and  docile  little  Hawk  may  be  trained  to 
•lllSft:4iUHls,.l«r^  and  other  smhlt  birds.  In.  oon^iumeiU  it 
ImMiMp.very  tame :  it  requires  to  be  barefiillj  kej^  doiiiiig 
lte:Ti«iter,.tp  proteot  it  firom  the  rigoare  of  the  olimate,  not 
■utad  by  nature  to  the  delioaoy  of  ita  &ame.  Hobbies,  from 
their  ahyness  in  a  wild  state,  are  difflcolt  to  ^iprosob,  bot 
'  t^ey  may  sometimes  be  shot  when  in  Uie  ardour  of  pnisnit 
t|wy  vantote,  as  before  mentioned,  too  near  the  eportaman, 
whose  dogs  they  are  following  in  order  to  abare  in  the  started 
game. 

Tbe  note  of  the  Hobby  resembles  somewhat  the  call  of 
the  Wryneek,,  and  in  the  spring  may  oooasionaUy  be  beard. 

The  Hobby  represented  in  the  plate  ie  a  male  bird  in 
adult  plumage.  When  very  old  this  bird  is  said  to  lose 
entirely  the  dusky  spots  upon  the  thighs  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  those  parts  acquiring  a  fine  plain  ruBt  colour ;  at 
wliich  age  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  become  steel  blue, 
without  any  bordering  to  tbe  feathers. 

The  full  grown  male  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length ; 
tbe  tail,  whose  feathers  are  of  equal  length,  measures  about 
six  inches ;  the  wings,  when  closed,  reach  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

The  beak  is  blue,  tipped  with  black,  short,  and  sharp 
pointed,  and  measnres  seven  lines  in  diameter,  and  mne  lines 
in  the -are;  the  cere,  eyelids,  and  feet  are  yellow;  the  iris 
ia  chestnut  brown.  The  tarsi  are  short,  measnring  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  feathered  below  the  knee ;  tbe  toes  are 
lon^  and  slender. 
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The  adult  female  is  nearly  the  same  in  colouring  as  the 
male,  but  larger  in  size,  exceeding  him  by  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length. 

The  young  birds  have  the  legs  paler  in  colour ;  the  cere 
and  orbits  almost  white,  sometimes  intermixed  with  blue ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  are  dusky,  with  rust 
coloured  and  yellowish  edges. 

The  egg  figured  0  in  the  plate  is  that  of  the  Hobby. 
Some  of  the  eggs  of  this  species,  as  described  by  Montagu, 
are  bluish  white,  with  olive  green  or  yellowish  brown  blotches. 
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PLATE  X. 

ORANGE-LEGO^  HOBBY. 
P«U90  Rvnrwt. 

Tb«  Oii^ii  luigiiil  Hobbj  u  fcsAd  m  tautf  of  die  t«ik- 
pente  psta  of  Euope,  from  die  tgttf-^aid  U  the  fiftf-And 
dq^ne  of  Mtdi  ktitude ;  it  a  of  nre  oMuieiioe  in  Ae 
wMtan^  hi^  iiMM  to  be  eeninoa  in  dw  eM«nt  eoantrict 
of  Bweyiv  aad  is  SIUd*.  It  ie  often  toeb  in  ] 
Felvit  Ha^ny,  nd  flileni.  It  ^peui  i 
SaiMlMd,  mi  attariooMjr  bni  -nry  itrdj,  in  Fnuteat 
la  E^;)■nd  it  is  conmdered  of  verj  nre  occurrence,  a  few 
gpeatamu  only  hanng  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  &c- 
quainted  with  this  branch  of  natural  history.  These  spe- 
cimens, which  were  first  recorded  by  Mr.Yarrell,  were  shot 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  in  Norfolk ;  and  one  has 
since  been  met  with  in  Ireland. 

According  to  my  own  observation,  the  Red-legged  Hobby 
has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the  period  last  recorded, 
naniely  lti32;  and  it  is  possible  that  when  further  investi- 
gation is  made  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  found  not  to  be  of 
such  tare  occurrence  as  it  is  at  present  supposed  to  be. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  this  bird,  but  have  not  been 
BO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  late  one  evening  walking  in 
the  unenclosed  plantations  belonging  to  Cloremont,  and  was 
carefully  searching  for  Plovers'  eggs  on  a  boggy  heath,  on 
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¥^hich  I  knew  tlicy  were  sometimes  found,  when  my  advance 
roused  from  the  ground  a  bird,  whose  peculiar  flight  in* 
stantly  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  followed  it  as  far  as 
the  enclosure  of  the  plantation  into  which  it  had  entered 
would  permit.  I  presently  perceived  it  sitting  upon  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  in  company  with  another  bird  of  similar 
size,  but  differing  in  colour.  I  was  near  enough  to  observe 
their  plumage,  and  no  doubt  remained  upon  my  mind  respect- 
ing them, — they  were  Orange-legged  Hobbies.  They  pre- 
sently took  to  flight,  but  did  not  leave  the  plantation,  which 
was  of  young  larch,  and  other  fir-trees ;  their  manner  of 
flying  was  peculiarly  buoyant  and  graceful,  with  frequent 
turns  and  evolutions,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  some  aerial  prey ; 
it  was  now  dusk  in  the  evening,  and  I  watched  them  until 
they  could  no  longer  be  perceived.  It  was  in  summer,  and 
I  conjectured  that  they  must  have  a  nest  in  some  part  of 
the  copse.  I  returned  several  evenings  to  the  same  spot, 
and  saw  them  again  and  again.  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  obtain  the  nest,  if  such  existed,  which  I  do  not  doubt, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  seen  in  the  same  place  several  successive  evenings. 

Claremont  being  strictly  watched  by  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium'^s  keepers,  it  was  only  through  their  interference  and 
assistance  that  I  could  hope  to  obtain  my  object,  and  1 
accordingly  applied  to  them  ;  but  such  is  their  illiberality 
and  extreme  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  a  stranger,  that 
I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  take  any  trouble  in  the 
search,  although  I  offered  a  liberal  reward  for  the  birds,  and 
for  any  indication  of  their  nest;  nor  would  they  permit  me 
to  resume  the  search  myself.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1888  :  since  this  period  I  have  had  a  circumstance  detailed 
to  me  of  the  capture  of  a  little  bird  of  the  hawk  species, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  the  one  at  present  under  con- 
sideration.     A    young   friend,  who  himself  related  the  cir- 


to  m,W  a  litipk  lMmi|^  Id  bin  of  ^  hjani 
tkil  be  Iwd  new  iseai  before ;  H  btd  been  obiarTady  bj  Mt 
of  ibe  before-mentioiied  keepos  of  Cflamnoiity  to  ontar  • 
bole  bi  •  tiee  at  ddreii  or  twdfe  fiset  from  tbo  gioiHid  i  Ibo 
MOi  bid  ^Ib  bim  ma  Mif%  liUle  boj^  wks^  efimbiiig  up  tbo 
ti0e»  wce>o|icid  in  seeuring  Ibe  bird.  Tbe  bofsper  btd  neiw 
MMi  a  faiid  of  ll»  aoit  befine,  altbom^  wdl  aoqiMiBted  witb 
tfio^ollMr  mndl  efmsB  of  bawkt  lAidk  tbond  m  tint  p«l 
of  flmej.  Mjr  yooog  ftioid  doMaibed  it  as  atMHidy  Aully 
fo^  daA  in  ooloipr  on  tbe  iqiqper  paxta  of  its  plumsge,  and 
wilb  red  or  <»aiige-o(doiired  legs^  and  wbitisb  daws  4  it  sat 
fsaaadnbl  J  iips||^  m  its  perch,  ao  as  to  gife  an  imptesnkm 
tbat  it  ymmiA  Ui  om  badkwaids.  It  ate  votaeioiisl;  sndi 
feed  aa  naa  oAnd  it,  but  was  so  eztramely  wild,  tbaty  ftamg 
be  eodd  oefor  sooeeed  in  taming  it,  or  leconeiliiifg  it  to  its 
eige,  after  keeping  it  abont  a  week,  be  datarmined  to  gifo 
it  ita  liberty,  bdng  aneonsdons  of  die  rsiity  snd  mdne  of 
lus  captive.  On  openbg  tbe  door  of  its  oBge  it  flew  oflT  witb 
incredible  swiftness,  and  was  presently  lost  to  sight.  Wish- 
ing to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  appearance  of  this  bird,  I 
showed  my  young  friend  various  drawings  of  hawks,  and 
other  birds,  and  he  immediately  pointed  out,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  female  of  the  Orange-legged  Hobby.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1840  that  this  bird  was  cap- 
tured. The  fact  of  its  being  seen  several  times  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  some  few  pairs  may 
occasionally  breed  in  England  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  bird  ¥^hich  was  caught  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  had  chosen 
that  locality  for  the  purposes  of  incubation  ;  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  it  has  been  conjectured  by  seve- 
ral uaturalists  that  such  a  situation  is  chosen  by  this  species 
as  a  breeding  place,  although  nothing  certain  is  known  on  the 
subject  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
described,  that  we  are  aware  of.    These  remarks,  crude  as  they 
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may  appear,  arc  hazarded  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject which  it  may  possibly  yet  be  in  the  power  of  some  Bri- 
tish naturalist  to  set  satisfactorily  at  rest. 

The  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Monsieur  Temrainck  considers  to  be  accidental.  It  is  pro- 
bable, he  says,  that  it  is  drawn  towards  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  accidental  migration  of  the  insects 
that  form  its  customary  food.  Monsieur  Roux  also  says 
that  its  appearance  in  Provence  is  not  sufficiently  frequent 
to  allow  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  birds  of  passage  of  that 
country. 

This  falcon  is  said  to  be  chiefly  observed,  in  countries 
where  it  abounds,  in  copse-wood,  or  in  open  level  ground 
interspersed  with  bushes ;  sometimes  it  is  seen  seated  upon 
the  dead  branch  of  a  tree.  Its  food  is  known  to  consist 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  insects  of  the  coleopterous  order, 
crickets  and  grasshoppers,  as  the  remains  of  such  insects 
alone  have  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  specimens  that 
have  been  dissected.  In  pursuit  of  these  nocturnal  insects, 
the  Orange-legged  Hobby  is  seen  skimming  over  marshy 
spots  late  in  the  evening,  occasionally  uttering  its  peculiar 
and  musical  call-note. 

These  particulars  of  the  habits  of  the  species  perfectly 
agree  with  my  own  observations  with  the  locality  in  which 
I  have  seen  them,  and  their  supposed  occupation. 

The  figures  represented  in  the  plate  are  an  adult  male, 
and  a  young  bird  about  a  year  old. 

The  male  measures  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  inches  in 
entire  length  ;  the  wings,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  are  nine 
inches  ;  and  reach,  when  closed,  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
beak  measures  six  lines  in  diameter  from  the  forehead  to  the 
tip,  and  four  lines  and  three-quarters  in  thickness  at  the 
base ;  it  is  sharp  pointed,  and  has  a  prominent  tooth,  but 
the  upper  ridge  is  not  much  arched.      The  wings  are  long 
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nml  pointcti,  tlic  second  quill-fcatlicr  tLe  lonyest,  tin;  first 
and  third  imrly  of  cqud  IcDgth.  In  Ibc  adult  male  the 
fcithcra  of  the  ihighe,  vent,  and  under  taii-coverls,  arc 
hrighl  orange  brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  nnifurni 
t>lutc  colour,  palest  on  the  breast  and  aides.  The  legs  and 
ftei»  cditn  nd  oere,  in  cRBage  led;  tho  ck«i  wlutiiii  flMh 
nd ;  tk«  in  dnk  Imwn ;  the  beak  Ua^  Ui^  at  the  hmt 

Tkt  adiiH  ftsMds  iiSm  wry  mtoriill;  ftom  liw  male  t 
OB  fta  BMda,  wetf^au,  ving-eoTorts,  ud  tail,  Imt  |rfiiiMg« 
hMthe  wm»  Att  gnj  aa  in  the  mala*  but  tbe  fiidlMnan 
tibeae  pnti  an  faatnd  mth  Uaek :  the  fiuAmi  k  lAitish ; 
tte  cnnni  of  tba  head  pale  nifmn,  tbe  bac^  of  tbe  neck  n 
dnfctf  nfini  baned  with  Uadt^  the  thioat  a&d  ndw  of  the 
Beck  an  jtSovirii  white;  the  Imeaat,  beDy,  and  thigha,  am 
rafew  bnwD,  marited  with  a  few  longitndiiutl  abeaka  down 
Ae  diafts  of  the  featbcn,  whidi  maib  are  said  to  disappear 
with  adfaneed  age.  The  gnj  tail  ia  ctoaaed  abore  with 
KTeo  or  eight  dusky  bars,  the  last  near  the  extremity  of  the 
feathers  the  broadest,  the  tips  are  greyish  white ;  the  tail- 
featfaera  beneath  are  pearl  white,  showing  the  dusky  bars 
through  them ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  clouded  with 
rufous ;  the  moustaclie  and  region  of  the  eyes  are  blackish. 
The  legs,  orbits,  beak,  and  cere,  as  in  the  male.  The  very 
old  fetuales  arc  said  to  become  paler  on  the  under  parts,  the 
upper  parts  lighter  grey,  and  the  block  bars  narrower. 
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PLATE  XI. 

» 

KESTRIL. 
Faloo  TiMinnfoui.va. 

» 

Tus  Ks8TBiL  if  a  bird  of  prey  wdl  known  all  oyer 
Eiuope.  In  Amoica  and  in  Asia  it  is  also  oqwdly  com- 
mon. In  A&ica  they  aboond,  even  as  fiur  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  Eofopeji.  says  Tenunindc^  this  species  is 
not  nsoaDy  foond  beyond  the  r^ons  of  the  aietic  eirde ; 
its  place  being  mj^li^  in  those  countries  by  the  Meriittt 
It  appesis  to  prefiear  zocky  snd  mountainous  localities  to 
|f!lfojlaiidy  on  account  of  its  preference  for  the  fissures  and 
holes  in  rocks  for  the  purposes  of  nidification  and  shelter : 
it  is  not,  however,  confined  to  such  localities,  but  is  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  situations. 

From  its  general  distribution,  its  peculiar  appearance  when 
on  the  wing,  and  the  little  fear  it  appears  to  entertain  for 
man,  it  is  more  frequently  seen  and  better  known  than  any 
of  our  indigenous  Hawks. 

When  engaged  in  searching  for  its  food,  it  will  suffer  the 
very  near  approach  of  an  observer  without  showing  any  alarm 
or  desisting  from  its  employment,  and  continue  at  the  eleva> 
tion  of  a  few  yards  from  the  ground  with  outspread  tail 
and  stationary,  except  the  occasional  tremulous  flickering  of 
its  wings  ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  losing  sight  of  the  object  of 
its  search,  it  wheels  about  and  shifts  its  position,  and  is 
again  presently  seen  at  a  little  distance  suspended  and  hover- 
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ing  in  the  same  anxious  search.  We  have  occasionally 
watched  a  pair  thus  pursuing  the  chase  together,  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Field  mice  are  believed  to  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the 
Kestril ;  but  they  occasionally  take  birds.  They  also  pursue 
cockchafers  and  other  flying  beetles,  which  they  devour  upon 
the  wing.     Frogs  and  lizards  become  also  their  prey. 

The  nest  of  the  Kestril  may  be  found  in  crevices  of  rocks, 
or  holes  in  high  banks,  in  church  towers,  and  in  ruins : 
where  such  places  are  not  to  be  met  with,  a  hole  in  an  old 
tree  is  chosen,  or  even  a  deserted  nest  of  sufficient  size. 
The  eggs  are  frequently  deposited  in  the  bare  cavity,  at 
other  times  a  few  straws  or  loose  feathers  are  brought  to  the 
spot.  The  female  seldom  deposits  more  than  four  eggs ; 
these  are  of  a  roundish  form,  much  resembling  those  of  the 
Merlin  in  size  and  shape ;  they  are  rust  yellow,  spotted  all 
over  with  brownish  red,  sometimes  entirely  brick-red,  mot- 
tled with  a  deeper  tint.  The  partiality  of  this  species  for 
towers  and  ruins  as  resting  or  breeding  places  has  given  rise 
in  several  countries  to  its  local  name.  In  Italy  it  is  called 
Falco  di  Torre,  and  in  Germany  Thunnfalke,  both  signifying 
Tower  Falcon.  One  of  its  provincial  names  in  England  is 
Kastril,  which  seems  also  to  admit  of  tlie  same  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  young  Kestrils  arc  at  first  covered  with  a  greyish 
white  down.  Before  they  leave  the  nest  tliey  have  acquired 
a  garb  resembling  tliat  of  the  adult  female.  At  this  age 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  size  or  colour  between  the 
sexes,  but  the  bars  upon  the  featlien*  of  the  females  are 
rather  broader  and  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  males. 
Four  young  ones,  which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  nest, 
were  brought  us  ;  they  were  fully  fcatliered,  and  scarcely  any 
difFerence  of  plumage  could  be  discenied  among  them.     In 
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diii.pli|Biige  Ihtj  lemaiii  imtS  tibe  saimiier  of  ibe  fioHowiiig 
j^ttf  iHieii  m  altenftion  may  be  perceived  m  tiM  ociffmxm 
of  llie  nde,  even  before  the  ebmmeiicanent  of  tlie  aaiamnal 
BMmU.  The  tail  acquires  a  hoary  grey  ooloumear  the  baeoi 
^.i^per  taS-coTerto  also  partake  of  Uie  same  hoe;  ufam 
Ihomoall  Idcea  j^aoe  the  brown  barred  feaAhersof  Ihetafl 
aMisaniauE^ged  for  the  characteristic  grey  ones ;  and  sabio^ 
^IsmAj  the  head  ako  acquires  the  same  colour.  The  barred 
ftatteia  of  tfie  upper  plumage  give  place  to  feathets  of  a 
bri^ter  and  fuller  tint,  and  the  black  maiks  mly  remam  in 
thefttmof  a  diamondndiaped  spot  near  the  tips  of  the  fea- 
then.  These  nmks  at  the  succeeding  moult  become  smaller^ 
and  efentuaUy  disappear  entirely  upon  the  mantle.  The 
iridea  of  the  adult  Kestril  are  rich  brown ;  when  young,  they 
are  doiAy  with.a  tinge  of  grey ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  stout, 
lencNi.  yellow  in  the  adult  birds;  as  well  as  the  cere,  eyelids, 
and  oilnts,  paler  in  the  young  birds ;  the  daws  are  bri^t 
bladt  and  very  sharp.  • 

The  beak  of  the  Kestril  is  rather  long  and  slender,  and 
compressed  towards  the  tip,  of  a  pale  blue  colour  tipped  with 
dark  horn.  The  wings  reach  within  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  measure  about  nine  inches  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip.  The  first  quill-feather  is  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  which  are  the 
longest  in  the  wing ;  it  is  very  deeply  notched  on  the  inner 
web.  The  quills  are  dusky  on  the  upper  surface,  greyish  white 
beneath,  barred  with  a  darker  grey. 

The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  cream  white,  above  which 
is  a  bar  of  brilliant  purple  black,  occupying  the  space  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter;  and  the  middle  tail-feathers 
are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  ones.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  white,  tinged  with  reddish  ochre,  and  marked 
with  dusky  spots  in  tlie  centres  of  the  feathers ;  the  thighs 
and  vent  are  without  spots. 
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The  moustache  upon  the  sides  of  the  face  is  conspicuous 
in  both  male  and  female. 

The  Kestril  is  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  and  becomes 
extremely  tame.  One  that  we  reared  from  a  nestling  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  docility  and  attachment  to  the  persons  it 
was  accustomed  to  see.  It  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  friend- 
ship with  many  small  caged  birds,  and  although  the  perch  to 
which  it  was  fiutened  by  a  chain  often  stood  within  reach  of 
their  cage,  it  never  made  the  smallest  effort  to  molest  them. 

This  pretty  creature  would  suffer  itself  to  be  caressed, 
and  even  appeared  pleased  with  attention,  and  certainly 
looked  upon  us  as  its  protectors.  It  always  evinced  great 
alarm  at  the  sight  of  a  black  cat,  which  frequently  entered 
the  garden  where  it  stood,  in  order  to  snatch  from  an  aviary 
such  of  the  small  birds  as  should  venture  near  the  wires,  and 
several  luckless  goldfinches  did  fall  into  its  power.  On  the 
appearance  of  this  terrible  enemy,  our  &vourite  Hawk  would 
utter  redoubled  cries  until  some  one  ran  to  its  assistance ; 
but  if  any  of  its  human  friends  happened  to  be  in  sight,  it 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  intruder,  as  if  perfectly  secure 
when  in  our  presence. 

The  egg  represented  in  the  plate,  and  numbered  11,  belongs 
to  the  Kestril. 
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PLATE  XIL 

kERLIN. 
Faloo  Mikuon. 

This  beautiful  litile  bird,  although  widely  dirtrilmted 
throughout  all  the  wami  Mil  tenpente  pajta  of  Knrope, 
appears  to  be  nonhcrc  very  tbondaat,  especially  in  this  eoao- 
try,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  nrioiu  conflicting  accountB  of 
oniithologiBts  and  other  obeerren  respecting  the  seaaoQ  of 
its  appearance  in  different  parts  of  England,  the  locality  it 
diooaei  foi  nidification,  the  colour  of  the  t^^,  and  other 
particulars. 

Bewick,  although  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  England, 
where  it  is  now  known  to  breed,  describes  the  female  of  this 
species  as  the  Merlin ;  and  the  adult  male,  which  he  con- 
siders a  different  species,  under  the  designation  of  Stone 
Falcon.  This  error  has  long  since  been  set  at  rest;  but 
other  discrepancies  still  exist  respecting  some  portions  of  its 
history,  which  prove  that  the  opportunities  of  observing  its 
habits  are  not  very  frequent. 

The  Merlin  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Hobby  when 
flying  by  its  less  slender  form,  and  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  toil  in  proportion  to  the  wings.  The  same  difTcrcncc 
exists  between  the  Merlin  and  the  Kestril,  the  latter  having 
a  still  longer  tail  and  slower  movements. 
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In  character  the  Merlin  is  courageous,  extremely  wild,  and 
shy.  Although  of  small  dimensions,  this  spirited  little  Hawk 
frequently  attacks  birds  much  laiger  and  stronger  than  itself. 
Its  usual  prey  consists  of  larks,  swallows,  linnets,  chaflSnches, 
goldfinches,  and  other  small  birds  that  live  much  on  the 
wing :  thrushes  and  plovers  sometimes  become  its  prey,  and 
it  is  said  to  take  quails  and  young  partridges  when  it  can 
surprise  them  flying,  but  it  is  not  able  to  take  birds  of  this 
size  from  the  ground.  It  also,  in  common  with  other  small 
Hawks,  feeds  upon  cockchafers  and  other  flying  insects. 
When  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  in  the  open  moors,  in  which  it 
delights,  the  Merlin  may  be  seen  flying  from  stone  to  stone 
watching  the  larks  and  other  small  birds  that  frequent  such 
situations.  This  habit  of  resting  upon  a  stone  has  ob- 
tained for  him  in  several  countries  appropriate  names 
synonymous  with  its  common  English  appellation — Stone 
Falcon. 

The  Merlin  is  indigenous  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  also  in  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Isles.  Monsieur 
Temminck,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Manuel  d^Omithologie, 
says  the  Merlin  rarely  breeds  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  only  in  the  most  elevated  regions.  During  the 
breeding  season,  he  observes,  it  inhabits  Sweden  and  other 
northern  parts,  the  rocky  districts  of  Norway,  and  the  island 
of  Bomholm  in  the  Baltic,  and  extends  beyond  the  region 
of  the  arctic  circle.  In  England,  according  to  Mr.  Selby,  it 
breeds  in  the  extensive  upland  moors  of  Northumberland, 
where  he  has  frequently  met  with  its  nest  placed  in  all  in- 
stances upon  the  ground  amongst  the  heather.  The  eggs  of 
the  Merlin,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  of  a  bluish 
white  colour,  marked  with  brown  spots,  principally  disposed 
at  the  larger  end. 

The  eggs  appear  subject  to  variation  in  colour  :    the  one 
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[ureil,  which  ii;  from  tlie  cabinet  of  Mr.  Ynrrcll, 
<iiirera  from  those  tiescribed  by  Mr.  Selby,  but  (igrces  per- 
fecUjr  will)  the  descriptioD  Bechfitein  ^tvce  of  tbe  eggs  of  tliia 
■|iBMMi.  Acopnliiqf  bo  iiuaimgitt  tlte  UorUa  .6om  aoi  nit 
it  tmA  oT^Md  until  October,  dmit  tk«  tim  Oat  tbi 
Hfllil^  ntbn;  batwa  Utc  iCMim  to  tUnk  tlwC  io  mmai 
fair  iMlnew  tbk  ipeoM  ftmta  the  wmmw  mooAi  mom 
•ovthwnd  then  the  Innits  arigned  1^  moet  MUlion,  m  we 
Ww  nebived  fronf  SafiUk  eggt  petftetly  leMmtttng  Ifr^ 
TimiriipedBwn. 

Thrt  Uiit  Urd  H  oquble  of  endnnag  s  hi|^  degiee  of  ietdd 
«e  my  condade  ftom  the  UMition  of  Monneor  Tonnundt 
tlat  H  it  cononoiiljr  found  beyond  the  limite  of  the  aietk 
cbde. 

^le  idnlt  melo  Media  b  ftom  ten  to  eleven  ioAet  in 
hqgth,  and'  w^^  five  oc  nx  onncei.  Tbe  wing  ftom  the 
copw  to  the  tip  meaiam  leren  indm  and  a  half;  the  tail 
eitends  an  indi  and  a  qoaiter  beyond  the  point!  of  the 
cloaed  wings.  The  beak  measures  seven  lines  in  length,  and 
is  not  so  much  curved  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  it  is 
strong,  and  with  the  tooth  prominent.  The  upper  parts  of 
this  bird  are  of  a  fine  blue  stone  colour,  including  the  crown 
of  tbe  head,  the  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverte,  and  tertials. 
The  crovn  of  the  head  is  streaked  with  black  down  the 
shafts  of  tbe  feathers;  the  blue  feathers  of  the  upper  plu- 
mage have  also  black  shafts.  The  blue  tail  has  a  broad 
black  band  near  tbe  tip,  and  the  specimen  from  which 
the  plate  was  taken  bore  traces  of  three  Interrupted  black 
bars;  the  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  cteam  white.  The 
primary  quills  arc  dusky  above,  paler,  and  barred  with  whitr, 
beneath.  The  second  and  third  quill-feathers  are  the  longest 
in  the  wing ;  the  first  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth ; 
the  first  and  second  feathers  are  strongly  notched  on    the 
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inner  web,  the  second  and  third  sinuated  on  the  outer  web. 
The  forehead  and  throat  are  white ;  round  the  neck  is  a 
reddish  brown  ring  spotted  with  black ;  the  cheeks  are  the 
same  above  and  below  the  eye  is  pale  reddish  white ;  from 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  run  a  few  black  streaks  pointing 
downwards,  indicating  the  characteristic  moustache  which  all 
true  Falcons  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  under 
wing-coverts  are  yellowish  white  with  dusky  spots  and  streaks. 
The  under  plumage  is  rufous,  each  feather  upon  the  breast 
and  flanks  marked  down  the  shaft  with  a  dusky  streak  ;  the 
thighs  are  rufous  with  narrower  streaks;  the  legs  and 
toes,  cere  and  eyelids  arc  yellow  ;  the  beak  is  blue  at 
the  base  and  tipped  with  dark  horn ;  the  irides  dark 
brown. 

The  female  differs  very  much  from  the  male;  the  grey 
colour  which  is  so  prevalent  upon  his  plumage  is  only  per- 
ceptible in  hers  upon  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  where 
it  occupies  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  these  feathers  are 
bordered  with  rufous  and  have  black  shafts.  The  greater 
coverts  of  the  wing,  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  arc  brown, 
bortlered  with  dirty  yellowish  white.  The  tail  is  greyish 
brown,  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  and  crossed  with  fine 
yellowish  white  bars.  The  throat  is  plain  white ;  the  ring 
round  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  under  parts  arc  yellowish 
white  streaked  and  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  thighs  tinged  with  rufous.  The  crown  of  the 
head  and  nape  arc  rich  reddish  brown,  with  d\^ky  streaks 
down  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  ;  forehead  and  streak 
above  the  eye  yellowish  white;  the  ear-coverts  grey  and 
brown. 

The  young  male  birds  much  resemble  the  female  above 
described,  but  have  no  grey  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers  on 
the  upper  parts,  the«e  being  dark  brown  bordered  with  rufous. 
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The  Merim^s  ^gg  is  repiesented  in  Uie  plate,  and  num- 
bered IS. 
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pLatb  xiii: 

Kits. 


The  Kite  is  not  very  numerous  in  Britain  as  a  species, 
Mid  but  partially  distributed ;  being  tolerably  abundant  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  rarely  seen.  It  is,  neverllielcsa, 
s  bird  well-known,  partly  on  aecount  of  its  jieeiiliar  flight  and 
^pearance,  which  tender  it  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
other  predaecoiXB  birds ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
iU  habits,  whidi  reDder  it  peculiarly  Abnouous  to  man,  from 
ht  pniiality  for  the  young  of  rarious  ipecies  of  game,  aa  wdl 
as  for  the  cherished  nurslings  of  the  fatm-yard. 

This  ^eciei  was  formerly  much  more  plentiful  than  it  is 
at  present;  the  increasing  cultiTBtion  of  territories  formerly 
left  in  their  natural  wild  state  of  moor  or  woodland,  and  the 
gnnring  denre  to  preserve  game,  having  operated  upon  this, 
as  upon  all  others  of  the  predaceous  tribes,  in  decreasing  their 
■OBibcis,  and  limiting  them  to  those  localities  that  still  re- 
Boaia  in  a  state  suited  to  their  mode  of  life. 

The  localities  now  best  known  as  the  resort  of  Kites,  are 
vooded  districts  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  some 
pnta  of  Yoiluhiie.  In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Selby,  it 
»  more  abuBdant,  occurring  plentifully  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  Awe,  as  well  as  about  Ben-Lomond. 
It  is  partial  to  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
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waters  of  which  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  its  customary 
food.     It  is  also  found  in  Wales. 

The  Kite  is  considered  a  heavy  and  sluggish  bird,  and  its 
appearance  when  perched  might  seem  to  justify  that  opinion, 
but  for  a  restlessness  in  its  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  sinister  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  that  seem  at  variance  with  a  dull  and 
heavy  character;  and  even  in  confinement,  when  moving 
about  its  cage  from  perch  to  perch,  the  Kite  exhibits  a  light- 
ness, grace,  and  ease  of  motion,  that  prepare  the  observer  to 
expect  the  buoyancy  of  flight  and  power  of  wing  that  so 
eminently  characterize  its  actions  in  a  state  of  liberty. 

The  length  of  wing  possessed  by  this  species  gives  an  ex- 
panse greatly  disproportioned  to  its  weight,  which  does  not 
exceed  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  enables  the  bird  to  sustain 
itself  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  air  without  fatigue. 
Its  flight  is  slow  and  graceful ;  for  hours  it  may  be  seen 
floating  in  the  air  with  little  movement  of  the  wings ;  its  tail 
is,  however,  continually  in  motion  from  side  to  side,  directing 
the  movement  of  the  body.  It  sometimes  rises  to  a  great 
elevation,  in  slow  and  repeated  circles,  mounting  and  soaring 
until  lost  to  sight. 

The  elevation  to  which  some  species  of  birds  rise  is  truly 
astonishing.  Humboldt,  observes  Mr.  Kirby,  says  that  the 
Condor  soars  to  the  height  of  Chimborazo,  an  elevation  almost 
six  times  greater  than  that  at  which  the  clouds  that  over- 
shadow our  plains  are  suspended.* 

This  power  of  rising  to  such  surprising  elevations,  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  means  with  which  birds  are  endowed  of 
receiving  air  at  pleasure  into  certain  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Mr.  Kirby,  speaking  on  this  subject  in  the  interesting  work 
before  referred  to,  says,  "  Of  all  animals,  birds  are  most  pene- 
trated by  the  element  in  which  they  move ;  their  whole  or- 
ganization is  filled  with  air,  as  the  sponge  with  water  ;    their 

*  Kirby *8  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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lungs,  their  bones,  their  cellular  tissue,  their  feathers, — in  a 
word,  almost  every  iadivijual  part  admit  it  into  their  in- 
teratices  ;  thus  giving  them  a  degree  of  specific  lerity  that 
no  other  class  of  aiiimals  is  endowed  with  :  which,  however, 
does  not  render  them  the  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows,  for 
by  means  of  their  vigorous  wings  formed  to  take  strong  hold 
of  the  air,  of  their  muscular  force,  the  agility  of  their  move- 
ments, and  their  powers  of  steerage  bj  means  of  the  prow 
and  rudder  of  their  little  vessel,  their  head  and  tail,  they  can 
counteract  ibis  levity-"  Rcnnic  enters  further  into  this  sub- 
ject;  he  says,  "The  lungs  of  birds  have  several  opening 
communicating  with  corresponding  air-bags  or  cells,  which 
fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body  from  the  neck  downwards, 
and  into  which  the  air  passes  and  repasses  in  the  process  of 
breathing.  This  is  not  all :  the  very  bones  of  birds  arc 
hollowed  out  with  the  design  of  receiving  air  from  the  lungs, 
from  which  air-pipes  arc  conveyed  to  the  most  solid  parts  of 
the  body,  and  even  into  the  quills  and  plumelets  of  the  fea- 
thers, which  are  hollow  or  spongy,  for  its  reception.  As  all 
these  hollow  parts,  as  well  as  the  cells,  are  open  only  on  the 
side  communicatiDg  with  the  lungs,  the  bird  requires  only  to 
take  in  a  full  breath  to  fill  and  distend  its  whole  body  with 
air,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  eonsideisble  heat  of  its 
body,  is  rendered  much  lighter  than  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. By  forcing  this  air  out  of  the  body  again,  the  weight 
becomes  so  much  increased,  that  birds  of  large  size  can  dart 
down  from  great  heights  in  the  air  with  astonishing  ve- 
lodty."  * 

Kites  choose  for  their  breeding-place  forests,  or  copse- 
wood,  without  showing  any  decided  preference  for  mountain- 
ous localities ;  and  are  oflen  seen  in  spring,  rising  in  their 
beautiful  and  circling  flight  above  these  chosen  spots,  uttering 
their  clear  note  of  joy.  The  situation  selected  for  the  nest 
*  InMcl  Tnniformttioiii. 
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is  a  lofty  beech,  oak,  pine,  or  fir ;  the  structure  is  large,  and 
formed  of  dry  branches ;  it  is  lined  with  straw,  moss,  or  wool, 
or  similar  warm  substances.  The  eggs,  which  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  are  white,  clouded  with  a  dirty  greenish 
colour;  sometimes  spotted,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
plate,  sometimes  plain.  Incubation  lasts  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  female  is  assiduously  fed  and  watched  by  the 
male  bird.  The  nestlings  occasionally  betray  their  place  of 
retreat,  by  the  cries  they  utter  whenever  the  parent  birds 
approach. 

The  food  of  the  Kite  is  of  a  very  varied  character,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  what  can  be  taken  from  the  ground ; 
such  as  young  hares,  mice,  snakes,  efts,  frogs,  and  toads; 
also  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  The  Kite  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  young  ducks,  geese,  and  poultry,  when  he  can 
meet  with  them  unprotected  ;  but  not  being  of  a  daring  cha- 
racter, except  when  much  pressed  by  hunger,  he  is  easily 
driven  from  the  pursuit  of  them.  Nevertheless,  in  defence 
of  their  own  young  when  molested,  the  Kites  display  much 
boldness  as  well  as  affection.  It  has  also  been  observed  to 
take  live  fish ;  and,  in  default  of  living  food,  carrion,  and  even 
dead  fish,  snatched  as  they  float  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  not  rejected. 

The  services  of  the  Kite,  however,  in  destroying  obnoxious 
animals  and  removing  offensive  carrion,  are  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  when  in  an  evil  hour  it  comes  within  reach  of  the 
farmer  whose  poultry-yard  has  been  robbed  by  this  bold  in- 
truder ;  the  luckless  carcase  of  which  is  henceforth  doomed  to 
grace  the  walls  of  the  bam  or  cow-house,  as  many  of  its 
fellows  have  done  before. 

The  Kite,  although  indigenous  in  Britain,  and  resident 
throughout  the  year,  has  been  observed  to  shift  its  quarters 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  season. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  from  south 


to  nortb,  as  for  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  decidedly  lui- 
gratory,  especially  in  tbc  northern  parts  above  latitude  fifty- 
two  or  fifly-tbree  degrees ;  retiring  from  thence  to  wanner 
regions  as  winter  approaches,  being  unable  to  Eustoin  the  in- 
clemencies of  a  nortliem  winter. 

According  to  M.  Boie,  the  Kite  is  very  common  in  Den- 
mark, where  numbers  arrive  in  the  spring  ;  but  a  very  small 
portion  oftbese,  however,  remain  during  winter.  Their  migni- 
iioa  is  pcrfonued  usually  in  flockii ;  sometimes  &om  fifly  to 
a  hundred  may  be  seen  together.  During  these  migratory 
flights  they  proceed  along  the  open  country,  flying  low,  and 
from  time  to  time  settling  on  the  ground  to  rest  tlicmsclvea, 
and  in  this  manner  slowly  pursue  their  route.  Many  are 
supposed  to  winter  on  tlie  aoutbem  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  Bcchstcin  and  otiicr  German  authors  this  species  ia 
called  Rother  Milan,  or  the  Red  Kite,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  species  which  somewhat  resembles  it,  but  is  mucU 
itAtt  in  iha  tints  of  its  jdamsge.  WUli  u  no  nch  di*- 
tinction  is  necessary ;  the  Common  Kite  being  the  only  bird 
of  this  species  that  is  found  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rare  straggler  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  phtte. 

The  living  specimen  from  which  our  Kite  was  drawn,  was 
one  of  two  very  fine  birds,  male  and  female,  kept  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  Mr.  Cross,  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens ;  in 
which  excellent  collection  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
sketching  several  birds  not  commonly  to  be  met  with. 

The  entire  length  of  the  male  Kite  is  about  two  feet  two 
inches,  and  the  expanse  from  wing  to  wing  five  feet;  the 
female  is  larger,  measuring  in  length  about  two  inches  more 
than  the  male,  and  in  expanse  exceeds  him  by  about  six 
inches.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  much  forked;  the  middle 
feathers  measure  about  twelve  inches;  the  outer,  fourteen  and 
a  half  or  fifteen  inches ;  the  tips  of  the  wings,  when  closed, 
reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail.     The  beak  is  long,  with 
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very  little  appearance  of  a  tooth,  consisting  only  of  a  shallow 
festoon ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  rounded.  The  nos- 
tril is  oval,  and  bordered  by  a  fold  on  the  outer  edge.  The 
beak  is  black  at  the  tip,  bluish  towards  the  base,  and  in  very 
old  birds  yellow ;  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  silver-white,  but 
acquires  a  yellow  tinge  in  very  old  birds.  The  beak  measures 
in  diameter,  from  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  three-- 
eighths,  in  the  arc  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base.  The  feet  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird ;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  for 
about  an  inch  below  the  knee,  the  naked  part  in  front  scutel- 
lated,  and  measuring  together  two  inches  and  a  half;  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane. 

The  adult  male  bird  has  the  entire  head  and  throat  whit- 
ish grey,  lightest  upon  the  forehead  and  chin,  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  black  ;  in  some  specimens  the  head  inclines  more 
to  rufous  than  to  grey.  The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  acuminate,  as  well  as  those  of  the  breast  and  tippet.  The 
quill-feathers,  and  larger  coverts  of  the  wings,  arc  blackish 
brown  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  reddish  brown ;  the 
central  part  of  each  feather  dusky.  The  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  under  parts  are  reddish  orange,  darkest  upon  the 
thighs ;  those  of  the  breast  are  marked  down  the  shaft  with 
a  streak  of  fine  black,  bordered  with  white.  The  tail  and 
upper  coverts  are  of  the  same  orange  colour  as  the  breast, 
with  dark  shafts ;  the  outer  feathers  dusky  along  the  edge, 
and  crossed  with  dusky  lines ;  the  tail-feathers  beneath  red- 
dish white,  with  seven  or  eight  indistinct  bars  of  a  dusky 
colour,  showing  through  from  above.  The  female  has  nearly 
the  same  colour  and  markings  as  the  male ;  the  variations 
admit  of  little  distinctness  in  description,  although  when  seen 
together  the  difference  may  be  perceived. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  less  long  and  pointed,  and  are  reddish,  tipped  with 
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while  ;  and  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  more  rafous  than 
in  the  adult.  The  effeets  of  light  and  sunshine  are  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  colours  of  this  bird  ;  the  bright  rufous 
in  the  new  feathers  of  the  young  birds  of  the  year  becomes 
very  much  faded,  and  changes  to  a  pale  yellowish  rust  colour,  ' 
before  the  nest  annual  return  of  the  autumnal  moult,  which  < 
occun  about  August. 

These  gradual  changes  of  colour,  from  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the  fear 
thera  by  friction,  and  from  the  dally  increasing  age  of  the 
birds,  are  the  causes  of  the  different  descriptions  of  different 
authors,  and  of  the  varied  appearances  to  be  seen  among 
cabinet  specimens  ;  although,  probably,  all  birds  of  the  same 
species  resemble  one  another  in  their  respective  stages  of 
growth.  I 

The  egg,  figured  13,  belongs  to  the  Kite,  J 
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PLATE    XIV. 

SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE. 
Nauclerus  Fubcatus. 

This  very  rare  species,  a  native  of  North  America,  Iim 
in  two  instances  only  been  recorded  to  have  viaited  Oreai 
Britain,  driven  probably  by  contrary  winds  from  its  pepodidl 
course  of  migration  through  the  American  States.  The  fini 
of  these  occurred  many  years  ago,  in  the  year  1772,  in  Ap- 
gyleshire,  and  the  second  in  Yorkshire  in  1805  ;  since  whidi 
period  no  instance  of  its  capture  is  known  to  have  occuired. 

This  elegant  bird  bears  much  resemblance  to  our  common 
Swallow  in  its  form  and  manner  of  flying,  in  the  length  and 
shape  of  its  prolonged  tail-feathers,  and  also  in  its  manner  of 
taking  its  prey,  which  is  always  captured  and  devoured  upon 
the  wing.  By  American  authors  we  are  informed  that  the 
evolutions  they  perform  when  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  arc  remarkable  for  grace,  ease,  and  rapidity.  This  con- 
sists chiefly  of  aerial  insects,  with  which  the  countries  they 
inhabit  abound  :  they  also  feed  upon  reptiles,  which  they 
sweep  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  take  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  when  passing  along ;  but  they  are  said 
in  all  cases  to  eat  their  prey  while  on  the  wing. 

They  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America ; 
also  in  a  similar  latitude  south  of  the  equator,  towards  which 
they  migrate  at  the  approach  of  winter.     They  usually  asso- 
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ciatc  together  in  flocks,  adil  while  om  Uidr  niigniUiJ  JlJUflMi 
BMW  hitrilHg  in  lugB  Bomiyaim. 
.  n*  iMmt  teoea  an  aeleeted  bjr  tkm  fpmn  tot  thdc 
jiMKrffatnbttioii,  M  low  maA  nmky  mtrntitm.  Tka  aat 
it  ftwil  «f  iticte  tod  eonw  gam,  ud  Ibad  wkh  wwn 
wriUUt  The  Tovog,  is  thrir  onttnig  ttrtt  be6m  the 
iffHOHiM  «f  ibcfr  CtitlMn.  tn  covoed  with  dom  of  b  jvl- 
fanarfi  aidaiis :  the  plomage  of  tiw  fiat  yeoc  memVlM  Oui 
at  the  adult,  bnt,  as  ia  osBally  the  ease  ia  jaaag  bijd%  it 
vanti  the  gioaa  and  chaa^png  tints  that  play  npon  the  plnm> 
■go  df  the  oliet  ones. 

Hie  eggs  an  said  to  be  greenish  white,  nuuked  bicgnlaiily 
at  the  lai^er  rod  with  blotches  of  doik  biown. 

The  length  of  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  abont  twenty- 
taar  indies ;  the  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  is  sixteen 
indies,  and  the  tail  extends  about  three  inches  beyond  the 
dosed  wings.  The  toes  an  entirdy  divided ;  the  middle  toe 
and  daw  measme  about  one  inch  and  five  lines,  the  hind  toe 
and  claw  about  one  inch  two  lines,  of  which  half  is  occupied 
by  the  daw. 

The  beak  measures  frotD  the  forehead  to  the  tip  one  inch 
uid  one  line  in  diameter,  about  two  lines  more  in  the  arc ; 
it  is  hooked  and  drawn  to  a  fine  point.  The  lower  line  of 
the  beak,  from  behind  the  tip  to  the  gape,  is  rather  undu- 
lating than  toothed ;  the  nostiil  ia  oval,  and  the  cere  covered 
with  radiating  hairs.  The  lega  are  feathered  half-way  down 
the  tarsus,  the  naked  parts  reticulated.  The  anterior  joints 
of  the  toes  are  scutellated.  The  quill-feathers  are  long  and 
narrow ;  the  third  a  little  exceeds  the  second  in  length, 
and  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  and  is  much  graduated. 
The  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  aa  &r  as  the  junction  of  the 
wings  with  the  body,  are  pure  white,  as  well  as  the  whole 
under  parts,  from  the  chin  to  the  under  coverts  of  the  tail 
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inclusive :  a  few  white  feathers  are  also  perceptible  along 
the  inner  line  of  the  wing,  where  they  are  more  or  less 
covered  by  the  scapulars.  The  whole  upper  plumage  is  a 
rich  black,  with  purple,  and  green,  and  orange  reflections, 
particularly  on  the  scapulars  and  some  of  the  tertials,  towards 
the  longest  of  the  tertial  feathers,  which  is  white :  the  tail  and 
upper  coverts  are  black.  The  cere  is  described  by  Audubon 
as  blue ;  the  legs  are  greenish  blue,  with  the  claws  flesh 
colour. 
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Althotiok  included  in  tlie  genus  Falco  of  Idnneiu,  tbe 
birds  or  tliis  class  difTer  &oiu  tbe  Eagles  and  Faloona  in  maaf 
modifications  of  rorm,  but  still  more  in  their  chuKter  and 
manners.  Although  of  1ai;gc  size  and  powerful  fimn,  tliflj' 
are  cowardly  and  sluggish  in  disposition,  and  ^ow  in  Uieir 
motions.  In  their  manner  of  flying  they  bear  mndi  reflon- 
blancc  to  the  Owls,  to  which  they  approxlmutc  also  in  the 
aoftnefls  and  looeeness  of  their  feathers.  They  fly  low,  hardly 
abore  the  level  of  the  hedges,  in  search  of  their  terrestrial 
prey ;  and  are  seen  to  visit  the  same  fields  daily,  and  fre- 
qaentty  at  the  same  hour,  as  if  mechanically  performing  their 
accustomed  route.  Sometimes  they  sit  concealed  among  the 
bashes  Tatching  lazily  for  their  prey. 

This  species  is  of  common  occurrence  in  wooded  districts, 
and  in  such  sitnations  it  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  indigenous  in  England,  and  remains  with  us 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  num- 
bered among  the  birds  of  passage ;  even  in  Holland  it  is  not 
at  all  times  to  be  met  with.  Temminck  speaks  of  them  as 
arriving  in  antumn,  and  remaining  only  part  of  the  winter  in 
that  country ;  at  which  time  they  disperse  themselves  along 
the  downs  that  border  the  sea-coast.  They  migrate,  he 
observes,  in  small  companies,  associated  freiiuently  with  the 
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Rough-legged  Buzzard.  In  Germany  this  bird  is  still  more 
abundant  than  in  Holland  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  pursuing  their  migratory  course.  At  such  times  they 
are  seen  in  flocks  of  more  than  a  hundred :  they  fly  slowly, 
and  irregularly  dispersed,  sometimes  rising  and  circling  in 
the  air,  so  that  their  passage  is  leisurely  performed. 

Those  stragglers  which  arrive  singly  rest  where  they  meet 
with  a  bush  or  shelter,  and  remain  for  days  or  weeks  about 
the  spot  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  then  proceed  on  their 
voyage ;  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  fresh  comers  pur- 
suing the  same  compulsory  migration  in  search  of  food.  In 
the  com  countries  of  the  Continent  this  bird  is  of  essential 
use  in  destroying  immense  numbers  of  field-mice  and  similar 
depredators,  which,  but  for  this  seasonable  check,  would  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  succeeding  harvest.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disgusting  food  consumed  by  the  Buzzard,  which 
includes  not  only  mice,  but  moles  and  carrion,  this  species 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  some  Continental  countries, 
and  eagerly  sought  after  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  Buzzard  is  a  short,  stout  bird,  with  large  and  broad 
wings :  he  is  generally  seen  flying  low,  and  resting  from  time 
to  time  upon  a  little  eminence,  watching  for  mice  or  moles, 
or  he  may  be  seen  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree.  He 
wants  the  energy  to  pursue  flying  birds,  and  is  said  not  even 
to  catch  partridges  or  pigeons,  unless  they  are  sick  or  weak. 
We  are,  however,  disposed  from  observation  to  think  that 
the  Buzzard  sometimes  displays  more  energy  than  is  attri- 
buted to  it.  One,  which  is  frequently  about  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  appears  to  have  nestlings  in  a  wood  at  a  little 
distance,  has  several  times  shown  a  disposition  to  sweep  off 
one  of  a  young  brood  of  black  turkeys  now  about  the  size  of 
partridges. 

In  his  search  for  moles,  the  Buzzard  is  said  to  show  much 
sagacity.     In  his  usual  patient  manner  he  sits  upon  a  stump. 
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or  upon  the  earth,  near  th6  mound  inhabited  by  this  quad- 
rupedy  and  watches  for  the  stirring  of  the  soil :  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  a  movement,  he  pounces  with  both  feet  upon  the 
mound,  and  if  successful  drags  forth  the  unfortunate  animal 
and  devours  it. 

Whether  in  thus  destroying  moles  the  Buzzard  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  agricul- 
turist is  a  doubtful  question,  for  the  able  discussion  of  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  highly  interesting  account 
of  that  extraordinary  animal  in  Mr.  BelTs  admirable  work  on 
British  Quadrupeds. 

The  partiality  of  the  Buzzard  for  moles,  and  the  means 
employed  for  capturing  them,  explain  the  reason  of  this  bird 
being  often  found  with  its  feet  covered  with  mud  and  earth. 
Field-mice  are  also  a  favourite  repast  with  the  Buzzard,  and 
seven  or  eight  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  dissected 
bird.  Besides  the  above-named  articles  of  food,  this  species 
preys  upon  young  hares  and  rabbits,  rats,  frogs,  and  snakes, 
also  upon  birds  and  insects. 

These  birds  pair  early  in  March,  and  about  this  time  are 
seen  sporting  in  circling  flight  above  their  retreat  in  the  man- 
ner pursued  by  many  other  birds  at  the  same  season.  The 
place  chosen  in  which  to  construct  their  nest  is  a  lofty  fir, 
oak,  or  other  forest-tree  of  similar  size :  the  nest  is  flat,  and 
consists  of  sticks  lined  with  moss  or  hair.  Frequently,  to 
save  the  labour  of  constructing  their  nest,  these  indolent  birds 
take  possession  of  the  old  habitation  of  some  other  bird,  or 
repair  their  own  nest  of  the  preceding  year.  The  eggs  arc 
usually  three,  and  the  young  birds  when  hatched  are  covered 
with  a  whitish  down.  They  are  assiduously  fed  and  tended 
by  the  parent  birds,  and  remain  a  long  time  in  the  nest,  and 
after  quitting  it  require  still,  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
parental  care  of  the  old  birds. 

No  birds  vary  more  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage  than 
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the  Buzzard.  Brown,  white,  and  grey,  are  the  prevailing 
tints,  and  these  are  variously  disposed  upon  different  indi- 
viduals, so  that  hardly  any  two  birds  are  alike.  These  differ- 
ences are  said  not  to  depend  upon  the  different  ages  or  sex 
of  the  individuals.  The  old  birds  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  young,  when  dissected,  by  the  toughness  of  the  sinews 
and  hardness  of  the  bones.  As  little  as  these  different  colour- 
ings have  to  do  with  age  or  sex,  so  little  can  they  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  different  species  ;  since,  with  exception 
of  colouring,  these  birds  resemble  one  another  perfectly,  and 
breed  together :  the  young  of  such  parents  partly  resemble 
the  male,  and  partly  the  female.  The  individual  from  which 
the  plate  was  taken,  represents  the  most  usual  colouring  of  the 
common  Buzzard.  This  may  be  distinguished  at  a  litUe 
distance  by  the  bars  that  cross  the  body  above  the  thighs. 
Temminck  considers  the  Buzzards  to  differ  as  much  in  the 
colours  of  their  plumage  as  the  Ruffs.  They  may,  never- 
theless, be  divided  into  three  or  four  principal  varieties ;  one 
of  which  resembles  in  a  great  measure  the  one  figured  in  the 
plate,  has  the  entire  colouring  dark  brown,  with  lighter  bor- 
ders to  the  feathers,  except  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  feathers  of  which  are  barred  with 
alternate  bands  of  dark  brown  and  white ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  and  inside  of  the  wings  barred  in  a  similar  manner. 
Birds  of  this  description  have  the  cere  and  legs  full  yellow ; 
the  beak  grey,  tipped  with  black ;  and  the  iris  of  the  eyes 
reddish  brown.  A  still  darker  variety  is  sometimes  seen, 
which,  at  a  little  distance,  appears  perfectly  black:  The 
entire  plumage  of  this  variety  is  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  the 
tips  of  the  quill-feathers  black,  and  the  dark  feathers  of  the 
tail  crossed  by  narrow  lines  of  ash-colour.  Buzzards  of  this 
sombre  colouring  have  the  cere  and  feet  dark  in  proportion, 
approaching  to  orange ;  the  iris  is  also  of  a  fuller  brown  than 
in  the  preceding. 
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A  besirtifiil  Yiriety,  of  wUch  there  is  a  qpecunen  in  the 
Zookgicd  Museitiii,  is  also  occasioiially  sem,  bat  is  eom- 
pantifely  lue.  The  ground  of  the  plumage  in  this  varietj 
is  while,  tinged  in  irarioi»  parts  with  jellov*  The  head  is 
maAed  down  die  oratre  of  the  feath^s  with  narrow  streaks 
of  blown ;  a  few  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  marked  with 
anowHBliaped  i^ols  of  the  same  colour,  die  smaller  eo?erts  of 
the  wi^gs  the  same.  He  quiU-featheis  axe  dadi  brown  to- 
wards the  tips ;  the  tail  is  crossed  cm  a  white  ground  with 
dadc  brown  bars  seyen  <»  eight  in  number^  the  bar  nearest  to 
the  white  tqp  broader  than  the  rest  In  the  white  Tarietj  the 
ejes  also  partake  of  the  light  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  are 
peail-eoloured  or  greyish  white :  the  cere  and  feet  are  also 
liighter  in  the  same  proportion,  being  a  pale  lemon-jellow. 

In  all  specimens  of  the  Buzzard  the  ban  that  cross  the 
taQ  appear  the  onlj  permanent  marks,  which  are  found 
equally  in  all  the  varieties,  difiering  howeyer  in  number  from 
six  to  twelve. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Buzzard  is  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  inches,  and  in  breadth  about  four  feet  six  inches.  The 
beak  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  its  form  does  not 
indicate  much  strength ;  the  upper  mandible  is  rather  si- 
nuated  than  toothed,  but  the  point  of  the  tip  is  sharp  and 
prolonged.  The  legs  are  rather  short,  the  tarsi  scutellated 
in  front ;  the  toes  are  scutellated  about  half  their  length,  the 
rest  towards  the  junction  with  the  leg  reticulated  :  the  middle 
toe  has  eight  scales,  the  outer  five,  the  hind  and  inner  toes 
four.  The  claws  are  not  much  hooked.  The  tail  is  square, 
and  the  wings  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  it ;  the  fourth  quill 
the  longest. 

The  head  is  large,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bird  heavy. 

The  egg,  marked  15,  belongs  to  the  Buzzard. 
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PLATE    XVI, 

BOUGH-LEOOED  BUZZARD. 
BuTBo  Lieopoa. 

^T^n&Ugti-Tegged  Buxzaid  u  found  in  ncstly  til  putt  of 
tbc  world,  and  in  all  latitndee,  fiom  the  soathetn  parts 
of  ATrica  to  tbc  Arctic  circle.  Theoe  northein  r^ons  are, 
hawevcT,  only  visited  during  Bnmmer  jor  the  breeding  eeuon^ 
and  deserted  on  tbc  approacli  of  wintei :  tU  species  is,  conse- 
qnently,  less  stattoDary  in  its  place  of  residence  than  the 
common  buzzard,  being  In  the  northem  a  sanuBeT,  and  in  the 
equatoiia]  countries  a  winter  visiter,  and  chiefly  known  in  the 
eential  parts  of  Enrope  during  its  vemal  and  autumnal  mi- 
gntions. 

In  En^and,  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard  is  much  less  coni>- 
mon  than  the  preceding  species ;  it  has,  however,  been  met 
with  occasionally  at  all  seasons,  and  although  most  frequently 
seen  in  spring  and  autumn,  has  been  observed  in  winter  by 
Blr.  Selby,  and  has  also  been  seen  in  the  summer  in  York- 
shire, where  it  has  been  known  to  breed. 

Open  country,  interspersed  with  wood  and  marshy  land, 
is  die  favourite  resort  of  this  species  :  in  such  places  it  may 
be  seen  sitting  with  drooping  wings  and  ruffled  feathers.  Its 
flight  is  slow  and  noiseless,  and  performed  apparently  without 
much  exertion  :  this  exercise  is  frequently  continued  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  approximating  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  its  noiseless  flight,  to  the  habits  of  the  owls.     The 
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woods  in  the  vicinity  of  its  hunting  ground  afford  a  retreat 
to  this  Buzzard  during  the  night,  and  if  undisturbed  it  will 
resort  nightly  to  the  same  tree  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  their  migrations  these  birds  do  not  usually  associate  in 
flocks  like  the  common  buzzard,  but  travel  in  pairs  or  in 
small  companies  of  four  or  five,  being,  most  probably,  the 
members  of  an  individual  family. 

The  food  of  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard  consists  of  leverets, 
moles,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  especially  mice,  to  which 
it  appears  very  partial ;  it  also  cats  reptiles,  such  as  fix>g8, 
lizards,  &c.,  and  insects.  Birds  constitute  part  of  its  food, 
and  in  taking  them  it  appears  more  enterprising  than  the 
common  buzzard,  attacking,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  wild 
ducks  and  other  birds  of  similar  size. 

The  habit  of  this  bird  of  sitting  with  its  feathers  ruffled 
gives  it  an  appearance  of  greater  size  than  it  really  possesses : 
the  length  varies  according  to  the  sex,  from  twenty-one  inches 
to  twenty-five. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  breeds  in  high  northern  cli- 
mates, in  Norway  and  other  countries  of  similar  latitude, 
both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  The  nest  has  been 
described  by  northern  naturalists  as  greatly  resembling  that 
of  the  common  buzzard,  and  placed  in  a  lofty  forest  tree. 
The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  greenish  white,  with  pale 
brown  spots.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  eggs  of  this  species,  and  are  therefore  indebted  to  a 
foreign  work  by  Dr.  Thieneman  for  a  representation  of  one. 

Although  rather  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  England,  this 
bird  is  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  Continent  in  a 
similar  latitude.  Temminck  speaks  of  it  together  with  the 
common  buzzard  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  species  ire- 
quenting  his  country  ;  we  may  therefore  infer  that  its  manner 
of  progressing  in   its  migrations  is  by  short  journeys  from 
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one  clump  of  trees  to  another,  and  that  it  generally  avoids 
the  longer  flight  that  must  be  incurred  in  passing  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Continent  to  England,  and  thence  on- 
ward towards  its  northern  breeding  stations.  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  coast,  being  in  the 
direct  line  of  its  migrations,  are  more  frequently  visited  than 
any  other  part  of  England. 

Great  variations  of  plumage  are  observed  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  although  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
The  most  prominent  character  which  distinguishes  this  species 
at  all  periods  is  the  white  that  always  prevails  more  or 
less  upon  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  feathers,  and  the  white 
breast  and  dark  brown  shield  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  are  common  to  most  specimens. 

The  beak  of  the  Rough-legged  Bazzard  is  small  and  weak, 
a  good  deal  hooked,  but  without  a  tooth  :  the  colour  is  black 
at  the  tip,  and  bluish  horn  at  the  base;  the  nostril  is 
oval  and  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  the  cere  and  comers 
of  the  mouth  are  fine  yellow.  The  tarsi  arc  feathered  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  toes,  resembling  some  species  of  the 
owls.  The  outer  and  middle  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane  ; 
the  toes  are  all  reticulated  at  the  base,  or  junction  with  the 
tarsus,  with  several  broad  scales  towards  the  claws.  The  inner 
and  hinder  toes  have  each  four  scales,  the  middle  toe  seven, 
the  outer  five.  The  lore,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Selby,  is  covered  beneath  the  dark  radiating  hairs  with 
small  feathers,  showing  an  approach  to  the  feathered  lore 
and  face  of  the  honey  buzzard.  The  first  and  second  quill 
feathers  are  short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest  in  the 
wing. 

The  bird  represented  in  the  plate  is  in  the  colouring  most 
usually  seen  in  this  species,  and  exactly  resembles  those  des- 
cribed by  Montagu,  Selby,  and  Temminck,  and  appears 
common  to  both  sexes.     The  entire  length  of  this  specimen 
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was  twenty-two  inches.  The  wings,  which  reach  nearlj  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  measured  fifteen  inches ;  the  tarsus  three 
inches  ;  the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  two  and  a  quarter 
inches,  and  the  hinder  toe  and  claw  about  two  inches.  The 
feet  are  yellow;  the  iris  yellow  in  the  greater  number  of 
specimens,  but,  like  those  of  the  common  buzzard,  subject  to 
variation,  being  in  some  brown  and  in  others  greyish  white. 

A  very  dark  mottled  specimen  is  sometimes  obtained,  but 
does  not  appear  yet  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
British  naturalist.  It  is  in  its  general  aspect  much  darker 
than  the  one  figured ;  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast, 
are  black,  the  feathers  bordered  with  reddish  white ;  the 
band  above  the  thighs  is  white,  crossed  with  black  lines; 
the  thighs  and  feathered  tarsi  are  rufous,  crossed  with  many 
narrow  black  bars,  the  black  occupying  rather  the  greater 
portion :  in  these  specimens  the  tail  is  white,  banded  near 
the  tip  with  a  broad  black  bar,  above  which  are  four  or  five 
narrower  bars  of  the  same  colour.  In  some  of  these  speci- 
mens the  throat  and  sides  of  the  body  are  quite  black,  very 
narrowly  streaked  with  yellowish  white :  these  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  birds.  In  autumn,  after  moulting,  all  arc 
darker  th^  in  the  summer,  at  which  time  the  plumage  has 
become  faded.  Temminck  describes  this  variety  but  does 
not  say  to  what  age  he  considers  it  referable.  The  egg  mUrked 
1 6  belongs  to  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

HONEY  BUZZARD. 
FjBiris  Afitobub.     (Cuvier.) 

TlBm  Honey  Buxzaid  is  of  a  more  d^der  form  than  the 
Ivo  preeeding  tpedes,  and  the  tail  is  longer  in  prop<»rtion 
lo  its  sbe^  pnng  to  its  whole  appeaiance  a  much  lighter 
daracteiC  This  qieeies,  which  is  now  classed  among  the 
genus  Pemb  of  Oaner,  departs  still  more  than  the  buzzards 
from  the  dancters  attibuted  to  the  birds  of  prey.  The  beak 
of  the  Honey  Buzzard  is  weak  and  lengthened,  the  legs  are 
also  rather  slender,  the  toes  and  claws  long,  and  the  latter 
but  little  hooked ;  and  the  description  of  food  sought  by  it  is 
m  conformity  with  these  deviations  from  the  Raptorial  cha- 
racters, consisting  chiefly  of  insects  and  their  larvae. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  is  known  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  North,  to 
which  it  is  believed  not  to  penetrate.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
inhabiting  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia  and  Denmark, — we 
conclude  as  a  summer  visiter, — in  which  case  these  and  similar 
latitudes  in  Asia  must  be  the  native  regions  of  the  greater 
number  of  this  species;  but  on  this  subject  most  of  the 
authorities  to  which  we  have  referred  are  silent :  it  is,  however, 
known  to  breed  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  European 
Continent,  where  it  appears  in  April,  and  seldom  is  seen 
later  than  September.     Some  uncertainty  seems  to  prevail 
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with  regard  to  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Honey  Buzzard; 
but  as  it  is  known  that  this  species  seeks,  as  food  for  its 
young,  the  bee  and  the  wasp  in  their  immature  state,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  season  of  reproduction  it  would 
seek  the  countries  most  likely  to  afford  this  necessary  susten- 
ance. These  countries  lay  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
such  as  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  the  south  of  Russia,  which  are 
known  as  the  most  productive  of  honey ;  also  the  borders  of 
the  Levant.  In  confirmation  of  this  supposition  that  these 
eastern  parts  are  most  frequented  during  summer  by  this  bird, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  many  are  seen  during  their  autumnal 
migration  pursuing  their  course  from  the  east  in  a  westerly 
direction.  In  England  it  is  but  rarely  seen,  and  must  be 
ranked  among  occasional  or  accidental  migrants.  It  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain :  some  few  instances 
are  also  recorded  of  its  occurrence  in  the  southern  counties ; 
and  as  it  has  generally  been  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  sum- 
mer insects,  such  as  dragon-flies,  the  larvse  of  wasps,  &c.,  as 
constituting  its  food,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  its  appearance  in 
this  country  is  confined  to  the  summer  months,  and  that  it 
passes  the  winter  further  to  the  south.  White  of  Selboume 
speaks  of  having  taken  an  egg  of  this  specicB  &om  a  nest 
in  Selboume  Hanger  in  the  middle  of  June :  September  and 
October  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selby  as  the  period  when  two 
specimens  occurred  in  Northumberland  and  in  Berwickshire ; 
but  later  than  October  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  its 
appearance  in  this  country.  According  to  Temminck,  it  is 
very  rarely  met  with  in  Holland;  it  is  more  abundant  in 
France,  especially  in  the  department  of  Vosges  :  but  he  speaks 
of  it  in  all  as  a  bird  of  passage. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  is  observed  to  firequent  the  skirts  of 
woods  or  forests  bordering  upon  open  country,  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  its  partiality  for 
aquatic  insects  and  reptiles.      It  is  occasionally  seen  flying 


k«h  ftoM  iMi  to  tna^ «  ddaraung  vrar  fka  mkr  fa  fntft 
ofiU  11^ ;  MmatiiDW  it  nmiiu  qaietl;  Mited  oa  a  loMfy 
tiMaa  As  oBtAnti  <tf  *  wood,  far  honn  it « tinu^  intli  Ute 
d«pMd»4ike  ftithai  of  the  head  enet,  ftasb^  »  iott  of 
ml^  nd  tin  fiftthcn  of  the  bod;  raffled  and  Ioomu 

Bwito  tin  bod  ■Inodj  mentioned,  other  inneti  ne  ^m 
HMi^  ftr  fay  the  HoMj  Bamidt  and  cithw  eipiaied  00  At 
ma^  or  ponoed  opoo  the  gnond,  in  idiidi  it  hn  bam  ob* 
MTfed  to  xim  nriftlj.  OktoinUan,  TOma,  motha*  beetlaa^ 
ad  the  KOMHiia  of  ftoga,  mice,  fisaida,  n<Aoa,  fcc.  have  bean 
tamai  to  thnr  atcmadia  irhen  diaeeted. 

Thm  faitd  b  laj  quick  in  diacoTeriog,  and  acfot  in  ob> 
taiBiiig  the  caaaba  of  the  wasp  and  -wild  bee ;  and,  probably, 
ii  pnteetod  from  the  attacka  of  theae  inaecti  by  the  acale-JOn 
ftatheia  «tth  whidi  the  Ion  and  bead  an  ooTend ;  the  irhole 
idnMg^  indeed,  e^ecially  of  the  npper  porta,  ii  nmaikaUy 
fim  and  doae.  The  neat  of  thia  ipeeiea  baa  naiuJly  been 
imsd  m  the  top  t4  a  hi^  tne ;  and,  aecording  to  White  of 
Sdbonme,  is  a  broad  Btructure  of  aticIcB,  and  lined  with 
lesTea.  Ttie  ^gs  ore  thiee  or  four,  rather  Bm&ller  than  those 
of  the  Buzzard  ;  and,  according  to  the  dcacnptionB  of  Pen- 
nant, and  White  of  Selboume,  appent  much  to  resemble  tlie 
one  we  have  figured.  Ours  being  from  a  specimen  some  time 
preaerred,  bas  lost  the  red  tinge  which  is  commonlj  prevalent 
in  the  markings  of  this  and  of  many  other  species  of  hawks, 
namely,  the  keetril,  hobby,  merlin,  and  Bparrow-hawk,  Sec, 
all  of  which  lose  that  colour  after  having  been  some  time  pre- 
served,  if  exposed  to  the  light :  this  may  be  seen  in  the  eg^ 
of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  species,  in  the  collection  at 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  deep  red  colour  has  faded 
to  a  pole  brownish-gTeen.  If  carefully  kept  from  the  light, 
we  have  reason  to  think  the  colour  does  not  change  mar 
terially,  aa  we  have  in  our  collection  some  eggs  of  the  smaller 
hawka,  which  have  for  six  or  seven  years   preserved  their 
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original  tints,  dark  brick  red  upon  a  ground  colour  of  pale 
greenish-blue. 

The  young  birds,  when  excluded  from  the  ^g,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Willoughby,  covered  with  white  down,  intermixed  with 
black.  Adult  as  well  as  young  specimens  are  among  those 
recorded  to  have  been  met  with  in  Britain :  the  one  described 
by  Bewick  in  his  incomparable  work,  appears  to  have  been  an 
adult  male,  having  the  ash-coloured  head  usually  observed  in 
mature  age.  Selby  describes  one  which  appears  to  be  a  male 
approaching  the  plumage  of  the  adult,  as  it  has  the  head 
brown,  inclining  to  ash-colour;  and  Montagu''s  specimen, 
which  was  shot  in  Berkshire,  and  since  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Selby  to  be  a  female,  or  young 
bird,  having  the  under  parts  of  the  plumage  brown. 

The  original  of  our  plate  was  a  young  female  shot  in  Suf- 
folk, and  kindly  sent  to  us  for  the  furtherance  of  our  work  ; 
its  entire  measurements  were  as  follows : — The  wing,  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip,  fifteen  inches ;  length  of  the  beak,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  eye  is  placed  rather  further  from  the  beak  than  in  the 
genus  Buteo,  the  front  comer  of  it  being  one  inch  seven  lines 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak. 

The  toes  are  long,  and  cover  a  considerable  space,  mea- 
suring, from  the  hind  to  the  middle  claw,  three  inches  eleven 
lines ;  the  middle  toe  measures  two  inches  one  line,  thence 
to  the  feathered  part  of  the  tarsus  eleven  lines ;  the  hinder 
claw  nine  lines,  middle  and  inner  claws  the  same,  the  outer 
claw  rather  less.  In  the  tarsus  this  species  differs  from  the 
buzzards  in  having  the  naked  part  reticulated  instead  of 
scaled.  In  this  specimen  the  chin  and  the  feathers  round 
the  base  of  the  beak,  and  the  feathered  orbits  of  the  eye,  were 
white ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  sides  of  the  face,  and  ear- 
coverts  also  white,  each  feather  strongly  tipped  with  dark 
brown  ;  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tippet  brown,  with  paler 
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Iwidera ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  dark  and  Iiglit  brown,  vary- 
ing in  diKmBt  ligfats,  and  stmnglj  gioned  •mth  «  jntfln 
UooK.  AJbwbftbfiloo^'tctlnlfeatlieahadftdnlcaiigdu 
fatA'  aMr'tliB'«Bd,md'«>ine  diowed  mdkatiMMiof  •  dnk: 
Ik  iIntc  It;  the  tipper  taO-cDTorburiiite;  the  qnOMbitlHnr 
iwAj\  Ae  tfind  and  fcozth' the  loogcrt  m  the  vbig.  Tim 
tailf  ef  vhidi  the  tetfaai  an  bmad,  wn  toj  incgnkify 
hand ^Ih duk end  liglit  favown,  m lepieeented  in  thepl^e, 
nd  tapped  with  diztj  idiite ;  the  middle  ftithcn  longer  tfaut 
the  Mtac^  Ob  the  ondei'  puta'the  feathen  mn  nS  pale 
jtBawkh-lbDini ;  every  faa&et  when  nbed  or  diajdacedi' 
ahoviag  tie  hiddaa  pazts  iowanU  the  body  to  be  white,  lie 
fafAna.  on  ihelonnt  part  of  the  body  wen  id  a  looaer  taz- 
.  ton  Ihno  aboTVw ' 

In  the  perftet  adult  plnnu^  of  the  male,  the  whole  head, 
iadndiag  the  fbtdtead,  ia^ie,  and  coiner  of  the  mouth,  an 
aA-grqr;  the  thnrt  pun  white,  the  whole  under  parts  the 
Mne^  tinged  on  the  lower  bresat  and  flanka  with  yeQowidi 
buff  colour ;  the  slufts  of  the  feathers  are  dark,  and  near  the 
tip  of  each  feather  is  a  well-defined  crescent-Bhaped  patch  of 
brigjit  rufous  brown.  The  upper  plumage,  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  downwards,  ia  deep  brown  tinged  with  ash-colour; 
the  feathers  tipped  with  white,  and  many  of  them  crossed  by 
dusky  marks  forming  dark  bars  when  the  wing  b  closed.  In 
this  plumage  the  cere  is  said  to  be  grey,  the  inside  and  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  iris,  and  legs  orange.  The  tail  is  brown 
tipped  with  white,  and  crossed  by  three  broad  dusky  bars,  the 
one  nearest  the  tips  the  broadest ;  between  which  brood  burs 
are  several  narrower  ones. 

Tbi  tail  feathers  are  white  at  the  root,  which  is  the  case 
with  most,  if  not  all  the  feathers  of  the  body ;  aud  this  is  in 
perfect  harmouy  with  the  description  given  by  Willoughby, 
of  the  young  birds  that  he  obtamed  from  the  nest,  which  he 
describes  as  covered  with  white  down  spotted  with  black ; 
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the  spots  were  doubtless  the  tips  of  the  young  featheis  mak- 
ing their  appearance. 

The  bird  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  which  was  shot  at 
York,  appears  to  be  like  the  variety  mentioned  by  Tem- 
minck  in  his  third  volume,  which  has  the  head  and  neck  and 
all  the  under  parts  yellowish  white,  with  dark  shafts  to  the 
feathers. 

The  young  female  is  above  described,  and  figured  in  our 
plate. 

The  more  adult  females  have  the  brown  and  white  of  the 
head  and  neck  more  distinct ;  but  retain  the  dark  line  that 
borders  the  side  of  the  throat ;  and  in  all  the  under  parts  the 
brown  colour  is  confined  to  crescent-shaped  dark  spots  upon 
a  white  ground,  the  upper  parts  barred  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  adult  male. 

The  egg^  No.  17,  belongs  to  this  bird. 
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PLATE  XVIII. 


MARSH  HARRIER. 


Circus  rufus.     {Brtsson.) 


Thx  Harriezs  are  another  division  of  the  Falconidse,  which 
pntaking  both  of  the  characters  of  the  buzzards  and  of  the 
owhy  18  very  properly  placed  between  these  two  tribes.  In 
tlidr  mmt  of  cooiage,  in  their  sluggishness,  and  manner  of 
taking  their  food,  these  birds  resemble  the  buzzards ;  and 
tbey  approach  the  owls  in  the  rough  stiffened  feathers  en- 
diding  the  neck,  and  in  their  habit  of  continuing  the  chase 
for  food  until  late  in  the  evening.  They  are,  however,  more 
active  in  their  movements  than  the  buzzards,  and  exert  more 
skill  and  dexterity  in  obtaining  their  food,  although  in  these 
particulars  they  fall  far  short  of  the  true  falcons.  They  can- 
not seize  their  food  on  the  wing,  but  usually  take  it  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  water.  They  chiefly  frequent  plains,  in 
the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  marshes,  and  in  such  situations  only 
they  are  found  to  breed.  In  colour  their  eggs  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  all  the  preceding  birds  of  prey,  at  least  such  is 
the  case  with  the  species  indigenous  to  this  country  :  and  in 
the  places  chosen  for  nidification,  they  differ  from  all  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Falconidse.  Three  species  are  recog- 
nised as  inhabiting  Britain,  and  are  all  indigenous. 

The  Marsh  Harrier  appears  to  be  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  being  found  in  all  its 
quarters  :  but  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  distributed,  being 
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rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries,  but 
abounding  in  such  as  are  level,  and  especially  where  inter- 
spersed by  marshes  and  level  tracts,  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  In  England  these  birds  are  indigenous,  and  are 
found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  this  appears  not  to  be 
the  case  much  furtlier  to  the  north.  As  a  summer  visiter  its 
migration  extends  as  far  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  it  does  not  remain  beyond 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  later  than  September  or 
October. 

The  Marsh  Harrier,  as  its  name  implies,  frequents  the 
swampy  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  districts  covered  by 
morasses,  or  interspersed  with  reeds  and  sedges.  It  seldom 
sits  stationary  in  one  spot,  like  the  more  sluggish  buzzards, 
but  remains  on  the  wing,  beating  about  the  bushes  or  sedges 
in  search  of  food.  Its  flight  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  but 
slow  and  performed  with  little  noise.  It  is  seldom  seen  to 
alight  upon  a  tree,  nor  docs  it  roost  at  night  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, but  rests  itself  upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  hillock,  or 
palings  by  day,  and  at  night  seeks  the  concealment  and 
shelter  afforded  by  osier  beds  or  reeds  by  the  water  side. 
When  flying,  this  bird  may  be  known  by  its  long  and  slender 
wings  and  wavering  flight.  Occasionally  it  rises  high  in  the 
air,  so  that  only  an  experienced  eye  can  detect  the  moving 
speck. 

The  usual  food  of  the  Marsh  Harrier  is  water  birds  and 
their  young,  or  eggs,  also  small  mammalia,  reptiles,  terrestrial 
or  aquatic,  and  insects.  Montagu  says  that  on  the  coast 
of  Carmarthenshire,  where  this  bird  is  common,  it  feeds 
upon  young  rabbits.  Temminck  observes  that  in  Holland 
it  passes  the  winter  on  the  downs,  and  lives  upon  the  bodies 
of  rabbits  that  have  been  killed  by  the  stoats,  and  in  the 
spring  supports  itself  upon  the  eggs  of  the  wading  and  web- 
footed   tribes.      The    destruction    that    these    birds    commit 
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Song  ihc  young  of  water-fowl  is  so  well  known  by  the  parent 
birds,  that  they  pursue  and  attack  them  with  vociferous  cries, 
wpocially  the  gulls  and  pewits,  and  endeavour  to  drive  tliem 
from  tlic  spot.  Nor  are  the  young  of  land  birds  more  ex- 
empt from  the  attacke  of  these  general  depredators  ;  young 
quails,  partridges,  larks,  and  many  others  foU  a  prey  to  tliem. 
When  the  reeds  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  the  Marsh 
Harrier  seeks  a  place  for  incubation.  This  is  chosen  usually 
on  the  Tcody  margin  of  a  large  pond,  lake,  or  swamp,  and  the 
nest  is  cither  placed  among  the  high  reeds,  or  in  the  stump 
of  an  osier  bueh  ;  it  is  composed  of  dry  rushes,  sticks,  and 
leaves,  and  is  a  very  shapeless  structure.  The  female  de- 
posits from  three  to  five  eggs,  which  are  white  and  entirely  J 
spotless.  The  specimen  figured  in  our  plate  is,  we  believe,  ' 
more  pointed  than  is  usual  with  this  species,  since  tliey 
are  described  by  some  authors  as  resembling  those  of  the 
conimon  domestic  hen,  but  more  round  in  form.  While  thfl  ■ 
Jeiuale  is  sitting,  the  male  may  frequently  be  seen  fiyLog  B 
oTeibead,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  by  various  and 
d^ant  evolutions,  rising  and  descending  in  his  flight,  and 
sometimes  soaring  to  a  considerable  height.  The  young 
birds  are  fed  with  insects,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles.  Where 
the  bean-goose  breeds  these  birds  are  observed  to  frequent, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  young  geese  fall  a  sacri&ce  to  their 
npacity. 

la  the  Marsh  Hairier  the  beak  is  of  email  dimensions, 
long  and  narrow,  measuring  fifteen  lines  irom  the  forehead 
to  the  tip  in  diameter,  and  seventeen  from  the  tip  to  the 
g^>e.  The  ^ppei  mandible  is  armed  with  a  blunt  and 
ioconspicnouB  tooth ;  the  cere  long  and  partly  covered  with 
radiating  bristles ;  the  nostrils  are  egg-shaped.  The  tarsi 
are  slender,  and  naked  for  three  inches  above  the  foot.  The 
toes  are  long,  the  middle  one  measures  two  inches  eight 
lines,  of  which  the  claw  occupies  ten  and  a  half  lines :   the 
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claws,  which  are  all  nearly  of  equal  length,  are  slender,  and 
but  little  arched;  the  middle  one  is  dilated  on  the  inner 
edge,  and  sharp ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  united  bj  a 
membrane.  The  body  is  long  and  slender.  The  wings 
are  long,  measuring  from  carpus  to  tip  seventeen  inches  two 
lines ;  the  first  and  second  quill-feathers  are  short,  the  third 
the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  feathers  measure  ten 
inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  &ce  is  suirounded  by  a  ruff 
of  stiff  feathers,  and  capable  of  erection  at  the  will  of  the 
the  bird :  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  soft  and  rather  loose : 
the  wings,  when  closed,  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
These  measurements  were  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Zoological  Museum,  the  same  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  plate.  According  to  Montagu,  the  entire  length  of 
one  measured  by  him  was  twenty-three  inches,  and  weighed 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  ounces :  the  male  is  rather  less  in 
weight  and  dimensions. 

The  bill  is  dusky,  the  cere,  iris,  and  legs  yellow  in  the 
adult  birds ;  in  younger  subjects  the  cere  and  legs  are  paler 
yellow,  inclining  to  greenish,  the  iris  dark  brown. 

This  bird,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in 
plumage  between  the  young  and  old,  and  the  time  that 
elapses  before  it  arrives  at  maturity;  was  formerly  multiplied 
into  several  different  species.  Its  various  changes,  which 
chiefly  depend  upon  age,  are  however  now  well  understood, 
and  to  the  elucidation  of  them  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Montagu  and  Selby,  Temminck,  and  other  continental 
authors. 

The  young  birds  of  the  first  year  have  the  head  and  throat 
yellowish  white,  tinged  with  rust  colour,  the  rest  of  the  plum- 
age, including  the  yet  unmarked  disk,  chocolate  brown,  re- 
flecting tints  of  violet  upon  the  back :  the  under  surface  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  pearly  ash  grey.     In  this  state  of 
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plumage  is  the  bird  so  exquisitely  figured  Ijy  Bewiek,  under 
ihe  title  of  Moor  Buiiard. 

The  one  mentioned  by  Latham  is  supposed  to  have  been 
still  younger,  as  they  are  darker,  soon  after  they  leave  the 
nest,  than  at  any  other  period.  In  these  early  ^ttatcs  of 
plumage  it  forms  the  Faico  aemginosua  of  Liuneus,  and  arun- 
dinaceous  of  Bechstcin. 

AVhcn  more  advanced  in  age,  about  their  second  summer, 
these  birds  begin  to  acquire  some  of  the  variegated  colours 
of  maturity :  the  dark  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  becomes 
more  rufous  on  the  thighs  and  flanks ;  the  tail  paler ;  and 
on  the  ruff,  shoulders,  and  front  of  the  neck,  some  yellowish 
irhite  spots  appear,  and  a  gloss  of  ashy  grey  becomes  visible 
upon  some  of  the  krger  coverts  of  the  wings. 

In  the  tliird  and  fourth  year  these  approaches  to  maturity 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  and,  when  the  full  plumage 
is  attained,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  the  bird  presents  the 
tints  and  distribution  of  colours  represented  in  the  plate. 
At  this  time,  the  back  is  rufous  brown,  the  tail  pale  grey, 
without  any  bars,  and  the  under  surface  of  this  and  of  the 
quill-feathen  plain  silvery-white. 

No.  18  is  the  egg  of  the  Marsh  Harrier. 


o 
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PLATE  XIX. 

HEN  HARRIER. 
Circus  cyaneus.     (Flem.) 

To  Montaga  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  elucidation  of  many 
difficalt  and  obscure  points  in  this  branch  of  natural  history ; 
and  as  his  field  of  study  was  nature,  the  only  certain  guide, 
and  the  deductions  he  so  clearly  details  are  open  to  the  in- 
Tcstigatbn  of  every  one  interested  in  the  subject,  perfect 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  result  of  his  observations. 

Before  the  publication  of  his  remarks  in  the  Linnaean 
Transactions,  the  history  of  our  English  Harriers  was  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confiision,  and  the  existence  of  a  third 
distinct  species,  now  well  known  as  Montagu's  Harrier,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  even  suspected.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hen  Harrier  had  been  by  various  authors  multiplied  into 
several  species,  inaccurately  founded  upon  the  different  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  male,  female,  and  young.  All 
these  diiRcultics  were  satisfactorily  reconciled  by  the  persever- 
ing investigations  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  from  whose 
observations  we  shall  freely  quote,  offering  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  so  doing,  since  the  information  contained  in  them 
is  the  best  of  its  kind.  "  I  undertook,"  he  says,  ''  the  care 
of  three  young  Hen  Harriers  found  in  a  nest  in  a  furze  bush, 
and  only  covered  with  white  down.  At  this  time  the  two 
largest  had  thrown  out  many  feathers,  sufficient  to  discover 
the  plumage  of  the  Ringtail  approaching ;  the  other,  by  its 
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appearance,  must  have  been  hatched  much  later.  In  about 
a  month,  it  was  evident  from  the  size,  that  there  was  but  one 
male,  so  that  all  my  hopes  rested  on  this  single  life.  As 
they  became  full  feathered,  there  was  at  first  no  distinction 
in  plumage,  but  the  eyes  of  the  supposed  male  were  always 
lighter  than  those  of  the  others,  whose  irides  were  so  dark  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  at  a  small  distance  from  the  pupil. 
In  the  dress  of  the  Ringtail,  the  whole  continued  through  the 
winter,  when  the  one  which  had  been  weakly  from  the  first, 
died.  This  circumstance  induced  me  to  force  a  premature 
change  in  some  of  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  of  the  others, 
fearing  some  accident  might  frustrate  my  earnest  desire  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  decisive  proof;  and  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  was  highly  gratified  by  discovering  an 
appearance  of  the  new  feathers,  in  the  place  of  those  which 
had  been  plucked  out,  that  clearly  evinced  the  smaller  bird 
to  be  a  Hen  Harrier,  and  the  larger  a  Ringtail.  Thus  I 
had  compelled  nature  to  disclose  her  secrets  before  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  for  in  every  other  respect  their  plumage  was 
yet  similar,  excepting  about  the  sides  of  the  face,  which  were 
paler  in  colour  in  the  former,  in  which  also  the  irides  were 
of  a  dull  yellow,  somewhat  mottled;  whereas  in  the  latter 
they  still  continued  dark.  The  male  had,  about  the  ^th 
of  July,  thrown  out  many  of  the  new  feathers  naturally, 
especially  the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  a  few  grey 
feathers  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  £Oth  of 
August,  the  greater  part  of  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  were 
grown  to  their  full  length,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  grey 
feathers  appeared  on  most  other  parts.  The  eyes  also  be- 
came more  orange ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember that  it  had  attained  that  state  which  made  it  desirable 
to  be  retained  as  an  existing  fact  of  the  change ;  it  was  then 
killed,  and  is  now  in  my  museum. 

'^  In    this  state  the  plumage  of  the  Ringtail,  or  female, 


still  rcniaina  about  tlie  neck,  tlie  smaDer  covertH  of  the  wjng«, 
the  tliigbs,  and  part  of  the  belly,  intermtied  vrith  the  male 
plamage  ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  wreath  have  also  a  mixture 
of  the  feathers  of  both  seiee ;  the  quills,  scapulars,  and  tail 
arc  completely  masculine  ;  in  the  last  of  these  are  a  few  small 
broken  bars  of  cinereous  brown,  on  a  white  ground,  in  the 
three  outer  feathers,  the  exterior  margins  arc  cinereous  grey ; 
the  six  middle  featliers  are  almost  wholly  grey,  and  the  mark- 
ings are  very  obscure  beneath. 

"  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  Hen  Harrier,  it  it 
fBte  dim.  tkt  the  jAmg*  of  pbm^n  m  tOmbtk  ia  Oa 
Mtum  flf  the  7MC  aftw  it  ktvet  the  neit,  and  not  it  tke 
tmajmKi  aod  m  it  m  betwees  thne  ndftnr  nMnth»  fa 
tlM.aot  flf  iMwllMf,  it  N  cettMiil;  Toy  oiaaaMaaxf  that  M 
ft*  aHtvMM  tera  ooeoBed  sf  ite  bcaag  kilkd  in  tkei  itete 
rtUiaiflMlwnbMBdMiKn.  TM  andt  hw  been  ti^n, 
jbjUijiDbBi  fay  the  dewi^tioaof  Fako  HacboBna  <rf  anthoiii^ 
■iMA  it  dariitlaai  thia  Mid  ia  dnngeof  {dnm^e. 

"  The  nest  of  tbia  bird  was  composed  of  aticka  rudely 
put  together,  was  neaily  flat,  and  placed  on  eome  &IIen 
blanches  of  Auk,  that  supported  it  juat  above  the  ground.^ 

This  Hairier  is  less  attached  to  marshy  places  than  the 
two  other  species ;  it  frequents  in  preference  cultivated  land 
or  open  heaths,  and,  as  country  of  that  description  abounds 
in  England,  it  is  consequently  a  well  known  species  in  most 
parts ;  it  is  found  i^so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  other 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  met  with  more  or  less  frequently,  ac- 
Grading  to  the  diilerent  nature  of  the  several  eoantriea.  In 
Holland  it  is  &r  less  abundant  than  the  Marsh  Hairier  and 
Montagu''s  Harrier.  In  Switzerland  it  is  scarce,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  well  known,  and  extends 
to  the  eastern  confines  of  Asia.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Afiica,  and  la  generally  believed  to  inhabit  America,  both 
b  the  northern  and  aouthen  hemisphere ;  but  the  specimens 
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we  have  seen  from  those  continents  have  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied us  of  their  identity  with  the  British  species,  as  we  have 
observed  the  flanks  and  thighs  of  such  American  specimens 
to  have  a  narrow  brown  streak  down  the  shafts  of  the  fea- 
thers, which  the  Hen  Harriers  of  our  own  country  have  not 
in  their  adult  male  plumage. 

The  Hen  Harrier  remains  in  Britain  all  the  year,  but  in 
countries  a  few  degrees  further  north  it  is  migratory ;  it  is 
said  to  leave  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  in  autumn,  and 
is  not  seen  again  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  Hen  Harrier  are  so  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Marsh  Harrier,  previously  mentioned, 
that  a  very  minute  description  is  unnecessary.  Its  food  is 
the  same,  and  taken  in  the  same  manner  from  the  ground. 

The  structure  and  component  parts  of  the  nest  are  also 
very  similar,  and  the  egg,  although  smaller  in  size,  is  nearly 
the  same  in  colour,  namely,  white,  a  little  tinged  with  green. 
The  locality  chosen  for  the  nest  is  not  altogether  the  same, 
but  differs  in  proportion  to  the  less  aquatic  inclination  of  the 
bird,  and  has  usually  been  found  among  long  grass,  upon  a 
moor  or  heath,  or  on  a  fallen  furze-bush  ;  and  we  have  this 
summer  seen  a  nest  of  young  birds  of  this  species  taken  from 
a  similar  place  on  a  boggy  heath  in  Surrey. 

In  flight  this  species  much  resembles  the  Owls,  especially 
the  Short-«ared  (Otus  brachyotus).  The  general  plumage 
of  the  adult  male  is  pale  ash-grey  on  the  upper  parts,  in- 
cluding the  head,  back,  scapulars,  coverts  of  the  wings,  tail, 
and  some  of  the  larger  quill-feathers ;  also  the  upper  parts  of 
the  breast.  The  first  five  quill-feathers  are  dusky,  and  grey 
or  white  towards  the  root.  The  under  parts  of  the  plumage 
are  pure  unspotted  white,  including  the  belly,  thighs,  under 
tail^overts,  and  under  surface  of  the  wings ;  the  rump  and 
upper  coverts  of  the  tail  arc  also  white,  and  a  whitish  ruff 
nearly  encircles  the  neck ;  on  the  nape  is  a  patch  of  black 


aoJ  wliUi:  cliCMjucreil  ri-albcrs.     'Hie  Ueak  is  tilnck  ;   tbc  cd 
pale  yellow  ;   the  iris  of  the  eyes,  and  ihc  legs  bright  yellow, 

Tlic  fcinnlc  of  the  Hen  Harrier,  conimonly  called  dn 
I^ugtail,  is  :^together  ditferent  In  colour.  She  has  the  crown 
of  tlie  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  wing-covcrta 
dusky,  burdcrcd  with  rufous  brown  ;  the  primary  and  second- 
ary qui  11- feathers,  tertials,  and  larger  wing-coverts  arc  dusky, 
and  slig^itly  barred  above,  but  beneath  the  bars  arc  very  con- 
spicuous, being  on  3.  white,  or  grcyish-whitc  ground.  The 
middJc  feolhere  of  the  tail  nrc  dusky  ash,  with  three  or  four 
broad  dark  bars ;  the  side  feathers  of  the  tail  arc  white,  tinged 
with  rufous,  and  barred  with  dusky  or  rufous  brown ;  th« 
upper  coverts  of  the  tail  white.  Breast,  sides,  under  parta^ 
and  thighs,  arc  white,  broadly  stre&ked  down  the  shafts  of  th« 
fcatlu'ru  with  rufous  brown. 

The  ruff  round  the  neck  is  very  conspicuous,  and  is  com- 
posed  of  feathers  mottled  with  dusky  and  white  :  the  under 
»verts  of  the  wings  are  retldish  white,  with  dark  centres  to 
the  feathers.  Above  and  below  the  eye  is  a.  white  line,  and 
the  chin  is  also  white.  Iris,  cere,  and  legs,  as  in  the  nule. 
The  young  nearly  resemble  the  female.  The  chief  difference 
is  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  in  the 
young  reddish-yellow  instead  of  white. 

The  following  dimensions  were  taken  from  a  specimen  of 
an  adnlt  male  bird.  The  beak,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip^ 
eleven  lines  and  a  half;  from  the  gape  to  the  tip,  one  inch 
one  line  and  a  half.  Tarsus  two  inches  three  lines ;  quill- 
featheiB  of  the  tail  nine  inches ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip,  thirteen  inches  three  lines ;  the  inner  and  hinder 
claws  eight  lines.  The  tail  extends  two  inches  beyond 
the  tips  of  the  closed  wings.  The  male  measures  in  entire 
length  about  eighteen  inches  and  a  half,  and  weighs  thirteen 
ounces. 

The  female,  or  Ringtail,  exceeds  the  male  considerably  in 
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weight  and  dimensions,  being  twenty  inches  in  entire  length, 
and  eighteen  ounces  in  weight.  Her  beak  measures  one  indi 
two  lines,  and  from  the  gape  one  inch  four  lines ;  the  tarsus 
three  inches ;  the  tail-feathers  nine  inches  six  lines ;  the  wing, 
from  carpus  to  tip,  fifteen  inches ;  and  the  inner  and  hinder 
daws  measure  ten  lines. 

In  this  species  the  third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  are  the 
longest,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  first  is  shorter 
than  the  sixth. 

The  egg  No.  19  belongs  to  the  Hen  Harrier. 
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PLATE  XX. 

MONTAQITB  HARRIER. 

*"  -  ""'■OtiBitlb  MsnAavi.    (forreff.) 

■  ,-■■   .(-jit-.'  ;ti-.t   ■■  .     . 

In  size,  general  appearance,  and  habits  this  spccica  so 
louch  rpscmblea  the  Hen  Harrier,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
plate,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  one  having  so  long  re- 
mained undistinguished  from  the  other  is  hardly  a  subject 
of  surprise ;  and  credit  is  the  more  due  to  the  acute  observa- 
tion of  our  before-mentioned  countryman,  Montagu,  for  dis- 
criminating between  them.  The  differences  are,  however, 
wluo  pointed  oat,  mffidently  obvioos,  and  roch  bs  will  en- 
able «D  observer  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  decide  readily 
to  which  ipecies  any  specimen  he  meets  with  should  be  r^ 
fined.  The  differences  coneist  in  relative  proportions  and 
in  weight,  as  mnch  as  in  the  coloora  of  the  plumage ;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  on  referring  to  the  dimensions  specified 
of  the  males  of  the  two  species,  that,  although  Mont^n's 
Hwrier  ia  smaller  than  the  Hen  Harrier  in  all  other  measnre- 
ntents*  it  equals  that  species  in  the  length  of  the  taisns,  and 
exceeds  it  in  the  expanse  of  the  wing.  The  first  notice  of 
this  bird  was  published  by  Montagu  in  the  Linmean  Ti«ns- 
Mtions,  and  was  the  description  of  one  killed  in  the  summer 
of  180S.  In  May,  1808,  the  same  author  says,  "  We  ob- 
served one  of  these  birds  in  South  Devon,  skimming  over 
a  patch  of  ftine  very  near,  and  noticed  that  it  repeatedly 
dft^ped  into  the  same  spot,  after  having  pitched  on  the  bore 
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ground  at  some  distance,  but  could  not  observe  whether  it 
was  preparing  a  nest  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  we  noticed 
a  laige  brown  Hawk  floating  over  another  piece  of  fiirze,  at 
a  little  distance.  This  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  Ring- 
tail, but  appeared  longer  in  the  wings,  which  gave  a  suspicion 
that  these  were  actually  the  two  sexes  of  the  ash-coloured 
Falcon,  and  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.'' 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  says,  *^  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  a  nest  was  discovered  on  the  ground  amongst  fiirze, 
containing  three  young  birds  and  an  addled  egg,  which  last 
was  white.  Two  of  the  young  Hawks  continued  alive  til)  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  and  were  evidently,  from  their 
disproportionate  size,  of  different  sexes.  About  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  August  they  began  to  moult,  plainly  discoTering  that 
they  were  not  Hen  Harriers,  as  before  supposed,  but  actually 
the  birds  in  question.  Unfortunately,  at  this  most  inter- 
esting conjuncture,  the  female  made  her  escape,  before  she 
had  nearly  completed  her  mature  plumage,  and  the  only  part 
we  could  obtain  of  her  was  an  outer  feather  of  the  tail  that 
had  been  broken  off,  and  was  evidently  of  recent  growth,  by 
not  being  completely  expanded  at  the  base.  This  feather 
had  five  bars  of  ferruginous,  with  alternate  rufous-white  on 
both  webs  ;  towards  the  end  the  dark  bars  inclined  to  dusky. 
In  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  male  was,  by  some  acci- 
dent, killed  in  the  middle  of  his  moulting,  when  assuming 
the  feathers  of  maturity,  and  was  in  a  mutilated  state  sent  to 
us  for  examination,  the  description  of  which  is  as  follows. 
The  head,  neck,  part  of  the  scapulars,  and  most  of  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings,  still  possess  the  nestling  brown  feathers, 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  immatured  male  Hen  Harrier, 
or  the  adult  Ringtail ;  but  the  ferruginous-brown  is  brighter, 
and  more  inclining  to  dull  orange :  all  the  smaller  feathers 
upon  the  under  part  of  the  wings  are  bright  ferruginous,  differ- 


fay  mmikmimititUf'm  edwr  (ii«  ituii  part  in  At  Heft  Haik. 
ikr  «f  wAer  9at,  or  m  iiiy  stale' of  dMiogc,  and  idbidki  oi  tho 
•ddfrnalfr^of  diil  apeciet,  b  innmeUj  whiU*  The  vadbr 
nupdni  on  oae  nde  are  Bimikr  U>  those  of  ilie  tAdt^'dJb^^ 
tfmHif  ImbsM  fbinigiiioiiii  and  white ;  Imi  on  Aa  other  aUe 
thaaettathiit  hvit  not  been  rfiaiyd,  and.  aio^  plain  baagk^ 
iMma;  the  nnder  pahs 'of  the  body  and  thigiha  aie  neaiij.  iii»> 
tmed^  beuig  white,*  and  posieariag  the  hi^hi  fiegfOguHwa 
alnaha^lopi  the  ahafta  of  the  ftathani'the'qnah  aidfhe 
giealav  eoverta  a>e  moedy  matofod,  bnt  a  fimr  of  the  neatlfaif 
feadMn  nemain,  which  sbong^ y  and  moat  intereatingfy  nwk 
the  dSbtiiMtion,  partieolaily  two  or  thzeeot  the  aecondariea, 
iMrii'aie  deatitiile  of  the  doaky  baiBy  and  aie  of  a  unifeini 
chaeohte^aEOWBydad^erihanthoaeon  the  yomy  Hen  Hairier: 
the  tail  la  widi  mtiktedy  bdt  the  lemaina  of  the  eld  ftatheia 
an  in  appaaninee  baited  mach  l&e  those  of  theadnH;  the 
ontar; feaAaaa  with :bf%ht iBacr^^  the  othem 

with  femiginona  ban  at  the  base ;  but  the  thiid  feather  ia 
new,  on  which  there  are  five  dark,  and  five  pale  bais,  alter- 
nately," etc.  etc. 

This  Hairier  appears  to  be  fiur  less  common  in  England 
than  the  preceding :  it  has  been  chiefly  noticed  in  Devon- 
shire and  other  southern  counties,  but  has  also  been  seen  in 
the  north  of  England.  Temminck  says  it  is  chiefly  found  on 
the  Continent  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts ;  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Silesia,  and  Austria,  and  is  common  in  Dalmatia 
and  the  lUyrian  provinces :  it  is  also  found  occasionally  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  is  very  common  in  Holland  in  the 
marshy  parts,  and  in  spring  frequents  the  downs  on  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male,  represented  in  the  plate, 
18  ash-grey  on  all  the  upper  parts,  including  the  entire  head 
and  upper  half  of  the  breast,  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail :  the  secondaries 
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are  crossed  by  three  dusky  bus,  one  of  which  only  is  visible 
above,  which  ban  constitute  the  principal  difference  in  ^ipeai^ 
ance  between  this  species  and  the  Hen  Harrier.  The  primary 
quill-feathers  are  black,  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
barred  ferruginous  and  white,  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  wings 
the  same.  The  lower  part  of  the  breast,  flanks,  thighs,  and 
under-coverts  of  the  tail  are  white,  marked  down  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  with  a  stripe  of  bright  ferruginous. 

In  this  species  the  third  quill-feather  is  the  longest  in  the 
wing,  and  the  ruff  roimd  the  head  is  not  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  Hen  Harrier. 

The  dark  bird  represented  in  the  plate  is  a  young  male, 
dmwn  from  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  and  is  in 
the  plumage  of  the  first  year.  The  messurements  taken  from 
this  specimen  are  as  follows : — ^the  beak  from  the  forehead  ten 
lines,  from  the  gape  eleven  and  a  half  lines ;  the  tarsus  two 
inches,  three  lines ;  tail-feathers  eight  inches,  two  lines ;  the 
wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  quill-feathers,  thirteen 
inches,  six  lines. 

Egg  No.  20  belongs  to  this  bird. 
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PLATE  XXI. 

BAGLE  OWL. 

Bubo  Maximub.     (iSMaU.) 

The  greater  number  of  specie!  of  the  Owl  genus  tre  of 
nuctumal  hubits,  lying  conceaJed  bj  daji  and  seeking  theii 
pny  during  the  morning  and  efening  twiligbtj  or  by  the 
tight  or  tlic  moot)..  Among  these  IDS7  be  duscd  the  ihort- 
tailed  species,  the  pupils  of  whoM  tjtm  are  so  conitructed 
as  to  admit  a  great  number  of  mja  <tf  li|^t:  Uiaae  an 
unable  to  sustain  the  fall  glare  of  day,  bat  whether  letiied  in 
thick  foliage,  or  hidden  in  the  gloom  of  &n  old  ruin,  Uiey 
are  sufficiently  able  to  see  what  ia  passing  around  them  to 
escape  on  the  ^proach  of  danger.  Some  species,  whose 
habits  aie  more  diumal,  ore  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
MI  sense  of  sight,  even  in  open  day :  these  pursue  their 
prey  on  the  wing,  or  lay  in  wait  for  it  in  the  shelter  of  a 
wood  or  forest.  Such  are  chiefly  those  species  whose  heads 
■re  unfurnished  with  tufts,  and  whose  tail  feathers,  more 
or  less  graduated,  extend  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings. 

AU  the  birds  comprised  in  this  genus  have  their  feathers 
soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  downy  or  silky  character.  They 
seiie  their  prey  with  their  claws,  and,  except  when  greatly 
pressed  by  hunger,  refuse  all  but  living  food.  They  moult 
but  once  in  the  year,  and  the  plumage  of  the  young  birds 
difiers  in  most  species  but  little  from  that  of  the  adult.  The 
beiA  of  the  Owl  is  strongly  hooked  from   the   base,   with 
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a  very  sharp  and   lengthened    tip,   but  without  any  tooth 
or  indentation ;    both   mandibles   are   very  moveable :    the 
base  and  cere  are  covered  with  stiff  bristling  feathers :    the 
nostrils  are  round  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  cere.     The 
eyes  are  very  large,  and  surrounded   by  a  disk  of  stiffened 
feathers,  which  are  mostly  directed  forwards,  and  calculated 
eminently  to  protect  the  large  and  tender  visual  orbs  &om 
the  influence  of  wind  and  light :  when  the  eyes  are  closed, 
these  radiating  feathers  are  often  drawn  together  so  as  to 
conceal  the  eyelids.     The  ears  are  very  laige,  and  defended 
by  feathers  of  a  peculiar   construction.     The   legs   are,   in 
most  species,  closely  feathered,  the  toes  rather  short,  and 
the  outer  one  reversible :  the  claws  arc  long,  thin,  but  slight- 
ly arched  and  very  sharp.     The  head,  in  most  of  the  species, 
appears  very  large,  but  this  appearance  of  size  is  deceptive, 
and  caused  by  the   position  of  the  feathers,  which  chiefly 
stand  up  at  right  angles,  the  head   itself  when  grasped   in 
the  hand  appearing  to  have  shrunk  away  at  the  touch.     A 
border  of  rounded,  shell-like  feathers  surrounds  the  face ;  this 
border  is  sometimes  expanded  into  a  circle,  sometimes  con- 
tracted into  a  triangular  fonn,  with  one  of  its  corners  pointing 
downwards.     The  extreme  susceptibility  of  the   eyes   may 
be  observed  in  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with 
every  inspiration  of  the  breath.     The  wings  are  of  consider- 
able length  and  breadth,   the  larger  quills  very  broad,  and 
usually  rounded  at  the  tips,  with  the  shafts  bent.     The  tail 
feathers   in   most   species   have   the   shafts  bent  backwards, 
which  occasions  the  tail  to  hang  perpendicularly  down  when 
the  bird  is  at  rest.     The  feathers  on  all  the  other  parts  are 
mostly  large,  soft,  and  clastic,  and  almost  invariably  projecting 
loosely  from  the  body. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are,  as 
before  observed,  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  in  their  habits, 
going  out  to  feed  when  other  birds  of  prey  retire  to  rest. 
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^Rieir  broid  wi^gs  mi  looee  feaH^ri]^  enable  t|em  to  fijr 
iridi  oeeediiig  Iqibtneas  md  buoyaiiey,  and  Ibe  imatod 
edge,  widdt  k  obaervable  cm  die  outer  web  of  aeyeial  t^'Uke 
laigar  «iD4biit]ien,  gieatly  contnbutei  to  their  ndadeea  fli|^ti 
md  eniMea .  them  to  ateal  unheard  upon  thw  prey^  Dnram 
Ike  day  ihejr  are  umally  adeep,  or  thej  at  qmsAy  witb  half- 
#Med  ejeay  iratehing  with  great  attention  all  that  takes  place 
aioiiBd  them :  motkmlegs,  and  with  feiUheni  smoothed,  they 
lean  adeling  against  a  tree  or  waU,  so  that  the  unaoeustomed 
cje  wmjt  eadljr  oirerlook  them.  They-  are  fond  of  lonely 
f^oamj  plaeea,  dark  recesses  in  the  fo«9t»  at  hollow  trees 
in  the  woods,  fissoies  in  rocks,  or  recesses  in  old  ruins.  In 
andi.  phoes  they  sit  concealed  during  the  day,  but  as  soon  as 
die  g^oom  of  the  cTening  sets  in  they  b^fin  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  steal  forth  in  search  of  food.  At  this  time  they 
lake  birds  ftmn  ibmx  nest,  or  snatch  them  from  their  roosting 
place;  animals  also  that  come  forth  under  coTor  of  night  in 
ftaded  security  become  their  prey ;  of  the  murine  tribe  es- 
pecially are  destroyed  innumerable  quantities. 

The  laiger  species  of  Owls  take  hares,  rabbits,  and  other 
animals,  and  are  very  destructive  among  grouse,  and  birds 
of  similar  size.  The  larger  animals  and  birds  are  torn  in 
pieces,  the  smaller  are  usually  swallowed  whole,  and  the  bones, 
hair,  or  feathers,  ejected  in  the  form  of  long  pellets.  In  this 
process  they  open  the  beak  wide,  lower  the  head,  writhe  and 
Tiolently  shake  the  body  until  the  pellet  is  disgorged. 

The  breeding-places  of  Owls  are  mostly  chosen  in  holes 
in  trees  or  old  buildings,  in  rocks  or  caves :  their  nests  are 
dightly  and  rudely  constructed,  and  the  eggs  of  all  the  species 
are  white  and  rounded  in  form.  Owls  exhibit  great  attach- 
ment to  Uieir  young,  and  have  been  known  to  supply  with 
food  for  a  considerable  time  such  as  have  been  caught  and 
caged. 

The  Elagle  Owl  figured  in  the  plate  was  drawn  from  a 
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fine  male  bird  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  While  sketching 
the  male,  our  attention  yrw  attracted  to  his  companion,  who 
sat  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  shuffling  with 
her  feet  and  wings  in  the  sand.  After  some  time,  on  shift- 
ing her  position,  we  perceived  that  she  had  laid  an  egg. 
Being  anxious  to  obtain  the  dimensions  and  particulars  of  an 
egg  so  undoubtedly  genuine,  we  informed  the  keepers  of  the 
garden  of  the  circumstance,  and  one  of  them  entered  the 
partition  to  take  it  away.  To  this  proceeding  the  bird  made 
every  resistance  in  her  power,  flying  furiously  at  the  man, 
with  open  beak  and  claws  extended,  hissing  and  snapping 
with  her  bill,  and  spreading  her  wings  and  tail  until  every 
feather  was  set  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  egg 
thus  opportunely  obtained,  measured  two  inches  seven  lines 
in  length,  and  one  inch  eleven  lines  in  width  :.  it  was  per- 
fectly white,  of  a  rough  chalky  appearance,  and  without  any 
polish. 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  nearly 
equalling  the  Eagle  in  apparent  size,  and  exhibits  in  its  ap- 
pearance, when  roused  into  action,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Eagle  than  the  grotesqueness  usually  characteristic  of  the 
Owl.  To  this  dignity  of  appearance,  we  conclude,  may  be 
attributed  the  name  of  Grand  Due,  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Buffon,  Temminck  and  other  authors.  What  Grand  Duke 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  its  prototype  we  are  not  in- 
formed. This  species  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  mountain- 
ous countries :  it  is  common  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Russia,  is  found  in  Germany  and  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, but  is  rare  in  France,  and  more  so  in  England.  Ac- 
cording to  Temminck  it  inhabits  Italy,  and  is  even  met  with 
in  Rome  :  it  is  found  also  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  North  and  South  America.  It  is  never 
seen  in  countries   that  are   open  and  level ;  but  the  more 
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rocttv  and  uofrequeDted  the  country,  Ike  non  it  ii  p 
especially  wtiere  old  niina  exist,  lAadi  in  bi  ehoMH  phMi 
or  resort.  On  ttiis  account  the  eoilk  ef  Ommuym^uA 
visited  b;  tbe  Eagle  Owl,  and  i>  the  Batl»  MewJMm  it  k 
everywhere  well  known.  ' 

In  these  wild  regions  this  Owl  «M  famwty.  te  Mtgeit  ef 
many  a  curious  and  popular  wpftition»  ead  not  «t'  the 
present  time  plays  no  iuconslloiUe  put  in  Ae  UMOij  ef 
the  Wild  Huntsman  and  other  enl  gmL  Ite  riqgdv  nd 
eeHge'ifpMnMe,  awideted  vithiti  weba  rholy  TOJee,  w- 
'fc  it  ■*  iMppHipmte  auxBinr  ia  Ae  ■■pwtmi  telee 
IB  lAiA^lvBiaj  eo  audi  deUg^  l%e  nediiktiiB  ef 
Ae4^^e^  kwwMtee  of  wrena  ef  tlteee  Utd^  IMmI 
itttuf  vtj'twtmi  niim,  or  in  on  rneete^  inuK  eebeee 
wtfmA  A^UtOaw  mmtOlf  tone,  au^  irall  be  lHaaiA  to  llie 
taAiig- ef  AogW,  the  neigUag  of  hmee,  et  Oe  ttiAdbwel 

thnS  thravj^  the  scttci,  end  dull  irith  nipentitioiu  hoitar 
the  onedacsted  downs,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy 
and  Itmely  moantain-foreats  of  the  Hartz. 

In  fbnner  times,  when  fire-arms  were  not  so  mndt  in  nae, 
these  birds  frequented  the  towers  of  isolated  castles,  slthongh 
inhabited.  Abont  the  latter  end  of  March,  these  birds  begin 
their  mangements  for  breeding,  although  they  only  produce 
cne  brood  in  the  year.  Their  large  unshapely  nest  is  con- 
stncted  of  many  dried  sticks  and  branches,  and  lined  with 
dead  learee  or  straws,  and  is  either  placed  among  the  rocks, 
in  old  bniktiiige,  or  stumps  of  trees,  and  occamonallj  in  a 
lofty  tree. 

Sometimes  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole,  witfiout  any 
attempt  at  a  nest.  The  female  deposits  two  or  three,  rarely 
(bar  eggs,  and  uts  three  weeks  ;  seldom  more  than  two 
jOBi^  ones  are  batched.     These  much  resemble  a  ball  of 
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woo],  being  covered  with  dirty  white  loose  down^  sprinkled 
with  brown ;  and  it  is  not  before  the  sixth  week  that  the 
quills  show  themselves  through  the  down ;  consequently  the 
young  birds  remain  a  long  time  in  the  nest :  they  utter  a 
continual  hissing  and  piping  noise,  by  which  they  frequently 
betray  their  retreat.  The  parent  birds  supply  them  with 
food  in  great  plenty,  and  never  wander  fSEur  from  their  place  of 
concealment.  The  old  birds  usually  return  every  spring  to 
the  same  place  for  incubation,  and  even  if  continually  robbed 
of  their  eggs  or  young,  they  will  not  desert  a  favourite  spot. 

The  Eagle  Owl  lives  generally  alone,  except  during  the 
season  of  pairing,  when  he  remains  with  his  family.  His 
flight  is  performed  with  ease  and  lightness,  is  slow,  wavering, 
and  generally  near  the  ground.  In  habits  he  is  nocturnal, 
but  when  disturbed  from  his  place  of  retreat,  even  in  bright 
sunshine,  he  is  able  to  see  sufficiently  to  avoid  flying  against 
branches  or  other  objects  which  surround  him.  In  confine- 
ment he  is  far  more  alert  by  day  than  many  others  of 
his  tribe,  and  frequently  feeds  during  daylight.  His  usual 
cry  is  poo-hoo,  accompanied,  when  molested,  with  hissing 
and  snapping  of  the  beak.  During  the  breeding  season 
the  female  utters  a  screeching  noise,  together  with  the 
accustomed  hoot.  When  at  rest  the  appearance  of  this  bird 
is  clumsy  and  shapeless,  but  when  its  attention  is  attracted 
on  the  approach  of  any  one,  it  opens  to  the  full  width  its 
large  and  brilliant  eyes,  throws  its  head  from  side  to  side, 
snaps  its  bill,  and  shaking  its  plumage  and  expanding  its 
formidable  claws  until  its  passions  are  fully  roused,  finally 
darts  with  fury  upon  the  object  of  its  anger.  Its  strength 
being  equal  to  its  courage,  it  does  not  easily  relinquish  what 
it  has  once  seized. 

The  Eagle  Owl  feeds  upon  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
reptiles :    among  the   larger  animals  it   sometimes   takes  a 
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young  Jeer,  or  a  lamb  ;  also  bmt'ifid  nUat^  arti^  aaelaik 
I  Ui«  kigMt  He  not  to* 
pondUftrH;  eoefaofAeirood.«Bd6dtvgmaM,ph«Miati^ 
^liiil|w,  aomj  looks,  etc.'  beeome' hi  jnef ;  mtiau^hiJai!^ 
md  ftqfi^  and  «tcb  inwetB  an  not  oTCdobk^  Tho  n- 
tba  ki^tk  of  tb  Eagle  Owl  ia  tmnt^ftmr  «c  tmaij-in 
iiAw;  the  cspanae  Eton  Ting  to  viog  oztT^dgbt  to  aercntj 

Tka  lafl.  ii  iqtun^  and  the  ftathen  meamn  ton  indiea  in 
kqgA ;  the  winga,  when  doaed,  corer  about  tbreo-fiHutha  of 
ita  IcBgth.  The  beak  ia  itiong,  bent  into  nearij  a  nmi- 
citde^  nwrnrw  two  inchea  tttaa  the  foiehiead  to  the  tip  in  ^ 
dkneter,  and  two  inehea  and  three-qiiBitera  in  the  are  ;  the 
cdoar  ia  dnahj-hom. 

In  the  fine  kiga  «yea  may  plunly  be  seen  the  ctmtnction 
and  expannon  of  the  popil  with  ereij  efibet  of  light :  the 
oriftco  or  fOfH  ia  not  ao  la^  in  ^opottion  as  in  aome  other 
Owla ;  the  iris  is  a  fine  rich  orange.  The  tani  are  three 
inches  long,  the  middle  toe  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  claw 
one  inch  and  a  half;  the  hinder  toe  one  incli,  and  its  claw 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  tarsi  and  npper  parts  of  the  toes 
are  covered  with  close  feathenng,  the  soles  of  tlie  feet  are 
rongh  and  warty,  and  of  a  sooty  colour.  The  feathering 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  yellow,  brown,  rufous,  dusky  and 
blach,  disposed  in  markings  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
The  strong  bristling  feathers  round  the  eyes  ate  pale  ash, 
intetmized  with  brown,  yellow,  and  black ;  the  tufts  over  the 
eyes  ate  composed  of  black  feathers,  edged  and  marked  with 
yellowish-brown,  the  longest  measure  three  and  a  half  Inchea. 
The  entire  upper  plumage  is  dark  brown  and  rufous  yellow : 
the  under  plumage  is  in  the  ground  colour  ochre  and  rufous 
yellow,  the  feathers  crossed  with  dark  waving  lines,  and  mark- 
ed down  the  centre  of  each  with  a  stripe  of  dusky,  broadest 
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upon  the  npper  part  of  the  breast ;  the  throat  is  white.  The 
fema]e  is  generally  darker  in  colour  than  the  male,  and  laiger 
in  size.  The  young  birds,  when  they  have  acquired  their  full 
feathering,  much  resemble  the  adult. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  marked  21  in  the  plate. 
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PLATE  XXII. 

LONG-EARED  OWL. 
Otus  Vulgaris.     (Flem.) 

This  very  handsome  species  is  indigenous  in  England, 
and  remains  here  all  the  year,  but  is  far  less  common  than 
sereral  of  the  British  Owls.  Its  places  of  residence,  and 
habits  of  concealing  itself,  may  contribute  to  render  it  less 
generally  known.  In  confinement  it  is  readily  tamed,  and 
will  become  very  sociable,  and  makes  itself  extremely  amus- 
ing by  the  ridiculous  and  indescribable  attitudes  it  assumes, 
which  are  rendered  picturesque  by  its  long  and  beautiful 
cars.  It  frequently  sits  apparently  asleep,  with  its  eyes 
closed,  except  the  narrowest  slit,  through  which  it  perceives 
and  notices  all  that  surrounds  it.  When  undisturbed,  tlicse 
birds  remain  very  quiet  by  day,  and  sit  motionless  on  a 
branch  as  long  as  daylight  lasts  ;  if  carefully  approached, 
they  will  not  take  wing,  but  endeavour  to  effect  concealment 
by  shrinking  closer  into  their  places  of  retreat.  Thus 
hidden  in  dark  woods,  in  summer,  among  the  thick  foliage, 
forest-trees,  or  close  copse- wood,  and  in  winter  in  ivy,  fir- 
trees,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  this  species  is  so  cfTectually 
sheltered  from  inexperienced  observers  as  to  be  seldom 
seen.  Its  mottled  and  downy  plumage  harmonizing  with 
the  rugged  bark  of  the  stem  against  which  it  rests,  or  assimi- 
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lating  with  the  dead,  or  withering  leaves  of  autumn,  also 
contributes  to  ensure  its  safety. 

In  open  unsheltered  country  this  species  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  met  with.  Dark  woods,  and  thick  plantations  over- 
grown with  underwood,  are,  however,  the  only  shelter  sought 
by  this  Owl,  which  is  never  known  to  inhabit  ruins,  rocks, 
or  hollow  trees,  like  some  others  of  its  tribe.  It  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  in  countries  well  covered  with 
wood  ;  but,  although  it  remains  in  England  during  the 
winter,  it  is  considered  to  be  migratory  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

Ncst-building  is  not  much  studied  by  any  of  the  members 
of  this  family ;  and  as  the  Long-eared  Owl  never  avails 
itself  of  the  remains  of  human  architecture  in  the  shape 
of  old  ruins,  like  most  other  species,  it  is  compelled  to  seek 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  deserted  habitation  of 
some  other  bird,  and  frequently  chooses  that  of  the  pigeon, 
if  sufficiently  sheltered,  of  the  magpie,  or  the  squirrel. 
The  eggs  deposited  are  four  or  five  in  number,  white  and 
round. 

The  young  birds  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down. 
This  soon  becomes  yellowish,  intermixed  with  brown  ;  by 
degrees  the  dusky  face  appears,  and  the  tufts  begin  to  rise,  in 
the  form  of  two  elevations,  streaked  with  brown. 

The  call-note  of  this  species,  which  is  occasionally  heard 
in  the  evening,  or  during  the  night  in  the  spring,  is  de- 
scribed to  be  a  long-drawn  note,  resembling  the  word  hook^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  being  pronounced  half  a  note 
higher  than  the  beginning ;  sometimes  a  hollow  booming 
noise  is  uttered  by  them. 

The  note  of  the  young  birds  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
parents,  but  uttered  in  a  higher  key. 

In   entire  length  this  bird  measures  fourteen  or  fifteen 


inches ;  in  expanse  from  wing  to  wing,  lliree  feet  two  inches; 
the  length  of  the  tail  is  five  inches  an<l  a  half,  and  the 
closed  wings  reach  beyond  the  tip. 

The  ear  in  this  species  is  particularly  large  ;  the  lids,  or 
Saps,  when  expanded,  arc  nearly  as  long  as  the  head.  The 
tufts,  or  horns,  upon  the  head  are  also  very  large  and  con- 
spicuous ;  they  consist  of  several  feathers,  capable  of  crcc- 
Uon ;  the  &onta1  ones  are  the  longest,  and  measure  from 
oao  Bad  a  Uf  to  two  inchei ;  tiw  hindsr  ftathon  m  ihe 
AortMl.  Tbe  beik  it  nodi  aidwd,  and  iiwmnikb  mw  iiK^ 
ad  •  ^oKter  fai  the  aie ;  it  i»  UmI,  u  ue  alto  the  oen  and 
tjtblM.  The  iiii  is  hdj^t  otagt,  ot  flie-Goloar.  Tba 
tnwoM  iBMaiu'u  one  inch  ud  ihtee-qnarten  b  length,  the 
■Udle  toe  one  indi,  uid  the  daw  fire  eighths  of  an  indi.; 
the  Under  toe  half  an  indk,  the  daw  the  asme.  The  legs 
aad  ftet  an)  coreied  with  doae,  ahoit,  soft  feathica,  euqtt 
the  adm,  whidi  are  ban,  and  of  a  dirtjr  jellow  ooloor. 
He  daws  are  thin  and  shaip,  of  the  ^ppeanace  of  hota. 
The  colours  of  the  upper  plumage  are  dusky,  ash'^^y, 
mfbuB,  and  white,  beautifully  blended  and  softened  toge- 
ther. The  quill-feathera  are  salmoD-colour,  passing  into 
reddish  grey  at  the  tips,  and  crossed  by  narrow  dusky  bars. 
The  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  rufous  brown,  passing  into 
white  on  the  flanks  and  under  t^-coverts.  The  bristling 
feathers  between  the  eyes  and  beak  are  black  at  the  root 
and  white  at  the  tip  ;  the  rest  of  the  iace  feiruginous. 
The  feathers  of  the  tufts  are  black,  bordered  with  white  and 
rufous  brown. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  rats,  mice,  moles,  and  beetles, 
occasioikBlly  birds ;  but,  as  this  Owl  is  of  nocturnal  habits, 
its  food  must  necessarily  consist  chiefly  of  creatures  that  are 
most  readily  met  with  at  night.  As  soon  as  twilight  sets 
in,  Uiey  come  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  fly  about  in 
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every  direction  in  search  of  food ;  throogk  woods  and  fieMa, 
sometimes  around  gardens  and  orchards,  continues  this  ram- 
bling of  the  night,  which  ceases  only  with  the  approach  of 
day.  In  winter,  in  severe  weather,  when  their  usual  food  is 
scarce,  individuals  of  this  species  have  been  seen  boldly 
pursuing  the  chase  for  food  in  open  day. 


Pi,    23. 
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PLATE  XXIII. 

HAWK  OWL. 
Otus  Bbachyotus  (Fleming,) 

This  species,  called  by  some  authors  Hawk  Owl,  from  its 
small  head,  lively  appearance,  and  habit  of  flying  frequently 
by  day,  is  perhaps  better  known  under  the  designation  of 
Short-eared  Owl.  It  resembles  much  in  general  aspect  the 
Long^^ared  Owl  of  the  preceding  plate,  but  differs  very 
essentially  from  that  species  in  habits,  locality,  &c. 

This  bird  is  found  here  at  all  seasons,  but  its  numbers  are 
believed  to  be  considerably  increased  in  autumn  and  winter 
by  visiters  that  retire  to  this  country  from  more  northern 
latitudes.  Unlike  the  last  described  species,  this  bird  does 
not  seek  the  shelter  of  woods  or  copses,  but  prefers  open 
country,  fields,  and  moors,  in  which  it  searclies  for  food  often 
by  day  in  gloomy  weather.  Its  place  of  nidification  is 
chosen  on  the  ground,  among  heath,  long  grass,  or  rushes : 
in  such  places  the  young  birds  have  been  found  seated  on 
the  ground,  having  lefl  the  nest  before  they  were  able  to  fly. 
They  also  breed  upon  downs  near  the  sea-coast ;  the  young 
have  been  frequently  seen  on  our  eastern  coast  in  such 
situations,  and  they  are  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
coast  of  Holland. 

It  is  remarked  by  M.  Boi6  that  this  species  follows  the 
migrations  of  the  Lemmings,  wlicrcvcr  these  destructive  ani- 
mals establish  themselves.    In  the  countries  of  the  North  the 
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Hawk  Owl  is  found  in  considerable  numbers :  in  all  these 
countries  it  is  a  bird  of  passage. 

The  Hawk  Owl  is  nearly  as  widely  dispersed  as  the  long- 
eared  species.  In  Europe  it  is  everywhere  known,  and  also 
in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  Asia.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  these  birds  are  common  in  low,  marshy  places, 
and  consequently  abound  in  the  low  parts  of  the  north  of 
Germany  and  in  Holland.  In  these  countries  damp  fields, 
meadows,  and  swamps  are  much  frequented  by  them. 
During  the  day  they  sit  on  the  ground,  among  willow  bushes, 
thistles,  nettles,  or  other  tall  plants,  or  among  reeds  and 
high  grass.  In  autumn  they  have  been  found  in  the  fur- 
rows of  ploughed  lands,  or  concealed  in  potato-fields,  or 
among  cabbages.  They  seldom  perch  in  a  tree,  or  even 
bush.  Their  call  is  an  agreeable  sounding  note,  resembling 
kiou,  kiou^  seldom  uttered,  but  soft  and  pleasing.  The  food 
of  this  species  is  chiefly  mice  and  insects,  small  birds,  &c. 

The  tufls  upon  the  head  are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  are 
chiefly  erected,  according  to  Montagu,  when  the  bird  is  in 
a  quiescent  state,  or  asleep ;  on  being  disturbed  or  roused, 
it  raises  the  other  feathers  of  the  head,  so  as  nearly  to  con- 
ceal the  aurated  tufts.  These  tufts  consist  of  only  three  or 
four  feathers,  the  longest  of  which  measures  less  than  an 
inch :  they  are  placed  much  nearer  together  than  those  of 
other  horned  owls.  The  entire  length  of  the  Hawk  Owl  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  and  in  expanse  from  wing  to  wing 
it  measures  forty- four  to  forty-six  inches ;  the  tail-feathers 
are  six  inches  long,  and  the  wings,  when  closed,  reach  con- 
siderably beyond  their  tips.  In  weight  it  is  about  eleven 
ounces.  The  beak  and  cere  are  black,  and  the  former  mea- 
sures an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the  arc.  The  tarsus  mea- 
sures two  inches. 

The  feathers  of  the  upper   plumage   are   chiefly  dusky, 
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bordered  with  light  ferruginous;  the  quill-fe&thers  an  yd* 
loviA  abMB  flekmr,  and  becoming  gn^h  near  the  tips ; 
■a^ed  villi  dnk  namw  ban;  tlie  eeeond  fealbcr  nS  Uw 
vng  ii  Ae.loBgest,  and  asreial  (^  tlwB  an  itm^j  anatod 
ca  the  oobr  edge.  TLe  tatt-ftathca  an  maiked  'nth 
AoAj  ban  upon  a  gnond  of  pale  oehn;  the  lege  an 
ftadund  down  to  the  daws  irith  downy  ftathcn  of  a 
li^  baff  etdonr.  The  ^es,  whkli  an  yellow,  an  escbded 
wiA  — ^'■*™g  ftathen  of  a  deep  Uad  piaiinfl  into  white : 
the  vnath  iriiidi  bcsden  the  ftce  ia  eompoaed  of  ffaathcn 
abided  with  osange  and  Uad;  near  the  orifice  of  the  ean 
the  falaA  pndominatea :  the  fieathen  of  the  tufta  an  dniky 
OB  the  onter  wdM  and  jellowiah  white  on  the  inner.  The 
nadcr  plmage  ia  rafinu,  eadi  ftafter  marked  down  the  ihaft 
with  ft  dMfcy  atripe. 


'^^'^^. 
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PLATE  XXIV. 

SCOPS-EARED   OWL. 

Sco?^  ALi>RoyAiiDi.     (Aoy.) 

*  Ths  Seops-eared  Owl  is  known  all  ovedr  Europe,  iritK 
tbe  exoeptioii  of  the  moBi  northern  parts ;  and  in  many  parts 
of  Amerieftt  Asia,  imd  Afrida,  where  the  diinate  is  temperate 
drwanii.  In  Flanee  and  Italy  they  are  Tery  abundant  and 
woD-known,  and  fte^a^Dtly  inhabit  gardens  and  plantations 
hi  die  ndbity  of  riBages  and  towns.  In  such  places  they  sit 
siidteied  i&  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  among  the  thick  leafing, 
asleep  the  whole  day$  and  come  out  in  the  evening  to  feed. 
In  the  south  of  Oermany,  and  in  the  mountain  forests  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland  they  are  known  to  breed,  and  the 
place  chosen  is  usually  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  rock :  the 
young  birds  are  fed  with  beetles  and  other  insects:  when 
taken  from  the  nest  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  will  eat  meat, 
either  raw  or  dressed,  potatoes,  &c. 

In  a  wild  state  their  food  consists  of  small  birds,  frogs,  or 
mice,  which  they  tear  in  pieces ;  and  of  insects,  such  as 
grasshoppers,  cockchafers,  moths,  &c.  Their  flight  is  soft 
and  wavering,  but  tolerably  quick. 

This  beautiful  little  Owl  is  very  rare  in  England,  and  very 
few  instances  of  its  appearance  here  have  been  recorded  ;  it 
is  only  known  as  a  summer  visiter,  and  is  supposed  to  leave 
even  the  wanner  countries  of  Italy  and  France  as  winter 
approaches,  and  retire  still  further  south. 
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This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Owls  found  in  this 
country,  measuring  only  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  in 
expanse  twenty  and  a  half  inches ;  the  tail  measures  nearly 
five  inches,  and  the  wings  reach  a  little  beyond  it  when 
closed.  The  beak  is  strong,  and  measures  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  and  is  dusky  with  a  black  tip.  The  iris  is  fine 
yellow,  paler  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult. 

The  legs  are  small  and  delicate,  and  closely  feathered : 
the  toes  arc  unfeathcrcd,  and  covered  with  scales ;  the  tarsus 
measures  one  inch  two  lines,  the  middle  toe  and  claw  one 
inch  one  line,  the  hinder  toe  and  claw  three-fourths  of  an 
inch. 

The  tufts  on  the  head  of  this  little  Owl  are  short  and  in- 
distinct, and  sometimes  laid  down  upon  the  head ;  in  dead 
specimens  they  are  hardly  distinguishable. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  is  composed  of  dusky 
rufous  brown  and  grey,  the  brown  predominates  on  the  upper 
parts ;  the  ground  colours  of  the  under  plumage  are  ochre 
yellow  and  grey,  with  square  dusky  spots  in  the  centre  of 
some  of  the  feathers,  and  largest  on  the  breast ;  these  are 
crossed  by  narrow  waving  lines ;  the  quills  are  transversely 
barred  with  yellowish  white  and  brown. 

The  egg  numbered  24  belongs  to  this  species ;  they  are 
usually  three  or  four  in  number. 


^4- 
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PLATE  XXV. 

YELLOW  OWL. 
Stbix  Flammba 


Tnjur  mll4mown  species  it  tibe  most  beaittifiil  of  aH  ^ 
BocyctA  Owk.  Its  fii«e,  which  is  sonoiiiided  by  a  most 
ysifcst  ihimflf  at  peculiarly-shaped  feathers,  is  in  the  fixnn 
iimhtuft^  which,,  howerer,  retains  that  fbnn  qply  as  kmg 
fslbaUtd  is  alive,  ap  it  beoomes  completely  circnlsr  when 
tte/hiidisdead.  Its  feathering  is  particularly  soft,  and  most 
beantifblly  pencilled  towards  tlie  tips  of  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  parts,  with  black  on  a  white  ground.  The  legs  and 
toes  are  of  a  peculiar  appearance,  the  wings  are  long,  and 
die  tail  short  and  narrow;  the  first  quill  feather  is  mnch 
serrated,  the  third  and  fourth  quills  are  the  longest.  The 
outer  part  of  the  ear  is  particularly  large,  and  the  fix>ntal 
ear  muscle  forms  a  perfect  covering  or  flap. 

The  Yellow  Owl  measures  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  thirty-nine  inches  in  expanse  ; 
the  tail  is  five  inches  long,  and  the  wings  extend  an  inch 
and  a  half  beyond  it  when  closed.  The  beak  is  somewhat 
lengthened  and  beautifiilly  hooked  towards  the  tip,  measuring 
<me  inch  and  an  eighth  in  length,  and  is  white  hGm  colour 
approaching  to  flesh  red;  the  nostrils  oval.  The  eyes  are 
placed  very  deep,  and  are  not  so  enormously  large  as  in 
sonie  owls,  the  iris  is  dark  brown,  and  the  pupil  bluish  black. 
The  legs  are  thin,  closely  covered  to  the  ancle  with  most 
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•ilky  feathers,  becoming  naked  towards  the  feet,  where  the 
flesh  red  shows  through  the  dirty  hairs  that  sprinkle  them ; 
Uie  appearance  resembles  most  of  all  the  odious  legs  of  a 
hairy  spider.  The  dusky  claws  are  thin  and  much  pointed, 
the  middle  claw  has  a  comb-like  ridge  on  the  inner  side. 
The  tarsus  measures  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  middle  toe 
and  claw  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  the  hinder 
one  inch. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  plumage  of  this  owl  is 
sienna  yellow,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  beautifully  pencilled 
with  dark  purple.  The  feathers  of  the  disk  or  face  are  white, 
the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  rust-coloured  halo  which  extends 
downwards  to  the  beak.  The  small  stiff  feathers  which  form 
the  frame  are  rufous  and  dark  brown.  The  throat  and  all  the 
under  parts  are  white  tinged  with  ochreous  yellow,  sparingly 
spotted  wilh  dark  brown  drop-shaped  spots  near  the  tips 
of  the  feathers.  The  top  of  the  head,  nape,  shoulders,  and  the 
whole  back  are  blushed  over  as  it  were  with  pale  ash  grey, 
which  appearance  is  caused  by  the  tips  of  the  yellow  feathers 
being  pencilled  with  that  colour.  The  shoulder-feathers  and 
wing-coverts  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  one  or  more 
pearl-like  white  spots,  bordered  with  black,  and  appearing 
like  beads  strung  together.  The  larger  quills  are  buff  yellow 
on  the  outer  webs,  paler  on  the  inner,  and  terminating  in 
broad  white  edges ;  these  are  barred  with  black  and  white 
freckled  spaces.  The  tail  is  yellow,  tipped  with  white,  and 
spotted  and  barred  with  black.  The  soft  feathering  on  the 
legs  is  faint  rust-colour  or  white ;  the  under  wing-coverts 
pale  rufous  yellow,  spotted  with  dark  brown ;  the  quills  on 
the  inner  surface  are  yellowish  white ;  towards  the  extremity 
the  dark  bars  show  faintly  through. 

The  male  and  female  are  in  outward  appeal  ance  very  much 
alike,  the  latter  is  more  plump  and  darker  coloured.  Young 
birds  are  paler  in  colour,  the  lower  parts  being  less  tinged 
with  yellow.  Some  varieties  of  this  bird  have  been  recorded, 
the  most  remarkable  are  one  which  was  pied  yellow  and 
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wbil»;  and  ancyUier  of  which  the  ground  oohnir  wm  perfeolly 
white,  and  the  pencillings  on  the  upper  plumage  verjr  indi^ii- 
tinetly  defined  in  the  palest  possible  colouring. 

The  YeUow  Owl  is  known  in  all  the  temperate  vegionii 
of  the  globe;  it  hardly  extends  northward  in  Eucq^  so  fiur 
M  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  but  is  wdl  known  in  ^o 
•oudi  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  very  numerous  in 
Tartaij.  In  consequence  of  its  residing  generally  near  th^ 
habitations  of  man,  it  is  every  where  a  bird  of  familiar  appear- 
anee;  it  does  not  frequent  mountains  or  fi»ests,  but  inhabits 
die  vicinity  of  villages  and  &nns,  and  is  even  met  with  in 
^ge  towns,  where  it  hides  in  towers,  church  steeples,  holes 
in  walls,  crevices,  kc. :  barns  and  pigeon  houses  are  much 
frequented  by  them;  old  ruins  it  is  most  fond  of,  where 
k  ttta  aU  day  in  a  sleeping  attitude.  Sometimes  it  also  Irides 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  in  the  shelter  afforded  by  an  evergreen. 

In  very  cold  weather  a  number  have  sometimes  been  found 
fitting  close  together  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  each  other 
warm  ;  and  it  appears  as  if  the  male  and  female  constantly 
associate  together  throughr  ut  the  year. 

The  appearance  of  this  owl,  in  consequence  of  its  three- 
cornered  or  heart-shaped  face,  is  very  singular,  and  bears 
much  resemblance  to  a  monkey.  When  asleep  the  face  is 
much  lengthened,  and  the  dark  brown  spots  descending  from 
the  eyes  give  it  a  very  ludicrous  expression.  During  the 
day  the  eyes  are  only  opened  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  slit ; 
at  night  they  are  wide  open  and  peering  about ;  the  face  is 
then  also  more  rounded.  In  confinement  this  bird  is  very 
easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  or  brought  up  fn'm  the  nest. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  is  soft  and  without  the  least 
noise,  slow,  wavering,  and  often  near  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  be  dark  they  commence  their  search  for  food, 
and  carry  on  the  chase,  if  moon-light,  until  the  morning ; 
during  this  time  they  frequent  fields  and  meadows  and  copse- 
wood  in  search  of  mice,  rats,  moles,  small  birds,  and  coleop- 
terous insects.    These  birds  are  said  to  collect  and  hoard  up 
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food  and  carry  it  to  their  place  of  resort,  as  if  in  store  against 
dark  nights  or  un&vourable  weather. 

Many  of  this  species  live  in  a  state  of  half  domestication 
in  barns,  stables,  malting-houses,  &c.  where  they  receive 
carisful  protection  from  the  owners  in  retom  for  their  invalu- 
able services  in  destroying  mice  and  other  vermin. 

The  following  fact,  which  came  under  our  own  observation 
some  years  ago,  shows  the  little  fear  that  these  birds  enter- 
tain for  men.  One  of  these  species  which  inhabited  some 
fir  trees  in  a  cottage  garden,  became  so  tame  that  it  would 
enter  the  door  or  window  of  the  cottage  as  soon  as  the  fiuouly 
sat  down  to  supper  and  partake  of  the  meal,  either  sitting 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair  or  venturing  on  the  table ;  and  it 
was  sometimes  seen  for  hours  before  the  time  watching  anx- 
iously for  the  entrance  of  the  expected  feast.  This  exhibition 
was  seen  regularly  every  night,  until  some  imfortunate  sports- 
man put  an  end  to  its  life. 

The  Yellow  Owl  is  in  its  actions  one  of  the  most  grotesque 
of  its  tribe.  When  a  newly-caught  one  is  put  into  a  cage, 
it  sits  quite  upright  in  a  comer,  crowding  itself  against  the 
wall  or  wirework,  with  its  long,  thin,  white,  harlequin  legs 
pressed  together ;  sometimes,  as  in  a  paroxism  of  fear,  it  wil^ 
fall  flat  down  upon  its  side  and  remain  as  if  dead,  then  slowly 
raising  its  head  it  peers  stupidly  about,  or  starting  up  flies 
at  the  object  of  its  fear,  with  its  feet  thrust  forward  and  its 
sharp  claws  extended.  All  its  actions  appear  rather  those 
of  a  puppet  governed  by  the  hand  of  an  unseen  operator, 
than  the  result  of  its  own  volition.  One  individual  that  we 
had  for  a  considerable  time  used  every  morning,  on  our 
entering  tlie  room  where  it  was  kept,  to  perform  an  extra- 
ordinary evolution,  as  if  intended  for  a  polite  and  respectable 
salutation;  this  commenced  by  slowly  spreading  its  ample 
and  beautifnl  wings,  then  lowering  its  puffy  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  throwing  it  forward,  it  complacently  moved 
it  from  side  to  side  for  some  minutes. 

When  taken  full  grown,  they  are  sometimes  very  stubborn 


and  nftue  aU  fi)od,  pats  the  day  moping  in  a  oooief,  «nd4|i 
ni|^t  in  vanlting  about  the  place  of  confinement  in  inefliwiBal 
attanpta  to  escape;  these  statagems  have,  however,  flie 
deaiied  efibct,  the  unfortunate  captive  ezcitea  pity,  and  is 
eventually  set  at  liberty.  The  living  subject  imm  vrfaidi 
ibe  ]^ate  was  taken  was  the  pdite  bird  above  moitioned. 

The  yoong  of  owls  are  proverbially  hideous  creatures,  and 
we  flunk  (parent  though  we  be)  that  the  eagle,  in  the  deiickms 
ftble  of  Lafontaine,*  deserves  to  be  fieely  pardoned  for  not 
ieoQgni»ng  aa  the  dbildr^i  of  his  ftiend,  which  had  been 
deaeribed  to  him  as 

Beanx,  bien&its,  et  jolis,  sur  tons  leurs  compagnons." 


he  afierwaids  met  with,  and  with  sndi  exquisite 
ddiberation  proceeded  to  donoUdi  fin*  his  evening  meal.  We 
nay  conclude  they  belong  to  the  speicies  under  present  con* 
rideratkm,  for  various  reasons,  especially  the  locality  assigned 
Aem  by  the  &bulist  (and  there  is  much  truth  in  frUes)  who 
thus  proceeds  to  the  &tal  catastrophe  : — 


"  Un  beau  soir  qu'il  ^toit  en  p&ture, 

Notre  aigle  aper^ut,  d'aventure, 

Dans  les  coins  d'une  roche  dure, 

Ou  dans  les  trous  d'une  masure, 

(Je  ne  sais  pas  lequel  des  deux) 

De  petits  monstres  fort  hideux, 

Rechignes,  un  air  triste,  une  voix  de  Megere 

Ces  enfants  ne  sont  pas,  dit  I'aigle,  a  notre  ami ; 

Croquons-les." 

But  we  must  intreat  the  forgiveness  of  our  readers  for 
dius  interrupting  the  truth  of  our  history  by  such  &bulous 
digressions. 

The  egg  No.  25  in  the  plate  belongs  to  the  Yellow  Owl. 

*  L'aigle  et  le  Hiboo. 
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PLATE  XXVI. 

TAWNY     OWL. 

Ulula  Stridula. 

The  Tawny  Owl  is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  and  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  inches  in  expanse  ;  its 
tail  measures  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
the  wings  when  closed  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  it.  The 
feathering  of  this  bird  is  very  loose  and  puffy  ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  thick,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  body  ;  its  face  is 
large  and  nearly  round  ;  the  eyes  are  particularly  large ;  the 
exterior  opening  of  the  ears  is  of  mc^dcrate  dimensions,  oval 
in  form,  and  barely  half  as  high  as  the  cranium.  The  first 
quill-feathers  are  serrated  on  iheir  cuter  edges,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  beak  of  the  Tawny  Owl  is  proportionately  large,  much 
hooked,  measuring  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and 
five-eighths  in  the  arc  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  not 
toothed  ;  it  is  pale  horn  colour :  the  cere  which  covers  the 
rounded  nostrils  is  greenish.  Its  eyes  are  very  dark  brown, 
the  pupil  blue  black,  having  an  opaque  appearance  ;  the 
eye-lids  are  dingy  flesh-coloured ;  in  the  young,  reddish  grey. 

The  legs  are  rather  short,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
woolly  feathers  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked,  and  rough 
or  warty  in  substance,  and  dirty  yellow  in  colour ;  the  claws 
are  tolerably  large,  pointed,  but  not  much  bent,  horn  coloured, 
with  black  tips.     The  tarsus  measures  two  inches  in  length, 
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dw  nuddk  toe  inchiding  the  daw  not  qaile  two  mdne^  Hm 
hinder  toe  and  claw  a  litde  more  than  one  mch. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bristling  feathen  of  the  fiuse  anf 
greyidi  white,  intermixed  with  Uack  new  the  beak,  and 
aparfaigly  dashed  with  grey,  particularly  about  the  ears.  The 
flrame  which  surrounds  the  face  consists  of  small  rounded 
feathers,  which  are  black  in  the  centre,  edged,  spotted,  and 
barred  with  white  and  rufims ;  about  the  ears  and  bdow  the 
beak  the  brown  prevails,  as  does  the  grey  about  the  eyes.  The 
frrehead  and  top  of  the  head  are  dark  thrown  tinged  with  niCiui ; 
the  neck  and  back  feathers  are  dark  brown  in  the  centre 
botdered  with  brownish  grey,  and  spotted  with  dusky  and 
tinged  with  rufous.  The  wing-coverts  are  almost  like  the 
back,  with  more  spots  of  dark  brown,  in  the  shape  of  waving 
lines:  the  large  are  sparingly  spotted  with  white;  the  shoulder 
feathers  are  grey,  spotty,  streaked,  and  speckled  with  dusky, 
the  outer  sides  marked  with  pear-shaped  irregular  white  spots 
bordered  with  black ;  and  when  the  feathers  are  a  little  dis- 
placed, these  markings  form  so  many  interrupted  lines.  The 
quills  are  barred  with  dusky  on  a  ground  of  rusty  yellow  ; 
the  secondary  quill  feathers  are  marked  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  bars  are  narrower  and  more  confused ;  the  tail 
feathers  are  a  pale  grey,  speckled  and  dusked  with  dark 
brown,  the  tips  white  ;  these  feathers  are  also  barred,  but 
the  bars  are  frequently  only  perceptible  on  the  inner  webs. 
The  under  wing-coverts  are  white  barred  with  pale  brown ; 
the  underparts  of  the  tail  and  quill  feathers  the  same  but  paler. 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  dirty  white,  marked 
with  rust-coloured  brown  in  the  middle,  with  a  dusky  streak 
down  the  shafts,  which  terminates  in  zig-zag  lines  or  spots. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  these  dusky  markings  form 
frequently  indistinct  crosses  ;  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts 
are  white,  with  brown  shaft  streaks ;  the  covering  of  the 
legs  yellowish  white,  speckled  with  brown. 

The  principal  distinction  in  the  colouring  of  these  owls 
consists  in  the  ground  colour,  as  the  markings  axe  nearly  all 
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alike ;  they  may  vaiy  in  difierent  specimens  from  being  more 
numerous  to  less  so,  paler  or  more  distinct,  but  they  retain 
the  same  character  and  expression.  The  young  females  of 
the  Tawny  Owl  have  a  peculiar  i^pearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  tinge  of  rufous  with  which  they  seem  to  be  dyed. 
Their  &ce  partakes  of  the  same  colouring,  except  about  the 
region  of  the  beak,  which  is  beset  with  mixed  black  and  white 
bristling  feathers.  This  rufous  colour  extends  over  all  the 
upper  parts,  and  the  dusky  markings  are  more  distinct.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast  the  shaft  streaks  are  more  sim- 
plified, and  only  now  and  then  branch  out  on  the  sides  into 
cross  bars.  There  are  hardly  any  bars  to  be  seen  on  the  tail, 
and  those  of  the  wings  are  narrower  than  in  adult  birds. 

By  comparing  a  number  of  specimens  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  fox-coloured  birds  are  young  females  ;  the  reddish  brown, 
young  males ;  the  reddish  grey,  old  females ;  and  the  pale 
grey,  adult  males. 

The  Tawny  Owl  is  plentiful  all  over  Europe,  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  probably  in  North  America ;  wherever  there  are 
trees  and  forests:  whether  the  country  is  flat  or  hilly  is 
indifferent.  During  the  summer  months  these  birds  remain 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  woods  ;  in  autumn  and  spring 
they  frequent  copse  and  young  plantations  ;  and  in  the  winter 
large  orchards  about  villages. 

While  the  leaves  remain  on  the  trees  they  perch  on  the 
branches  among  the  thickest  foliage  during  the  day-time, 
which  they  pass  usually  in  sleep  ;  during  the  winter  season 
they  hide  themselves  in  holes  of  trees  or  rocks,  or  in  old 
buildings. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  owl  can  have  become 
associated  with  the  idea  of  wisdom,  and  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  that  attribute,  unless  in  mockery,  or  to  show  how 
short  a  step  there  is  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

The  feathering  of  this  Owl  stands  generally  at  right  angles 
from  the  body ;  its  thick  head  seems  to  be  only  stuck  on 
the  shoulders,  as  it  turns  it  from  side  to  side  with  so  much 
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«d  udied  irings ;  in  tbe  dazk,  or  aft  mwinlight  it  it  i(ilt4» 
irtiitT.iKkiJMiyw»aiiti,v  Xhifi.ewl  hfi^tH  Mnihm  ftl^t. 
■MJ  tt»  ■niiiiitlliiiiijiirmait  flaliwuii  wiBiiiii  idll 

Abm  it.iiaM-^  twil^t.  or  dnrivg  sadooU^  iiji^ti>  fv 
iAkkinipqin  ftt^aliirfynoiitleii  JU^Iit^iif  giwt  Mnpkc. 

(rikidi.  MQiidf  \like  ».jatiik«l  hx^)  aid  iHnqMOce.  t||8ir 
|W|wiaiiniii  Jbg  tooediBg,  Ibr  whM^  yvfoie  ihqr  ehooM^,* 
UflL  in  »  tn«».  in  iwiiidt  tiMgr^wDMl'niiMaiidi^tfM^  Ifxt 
fteae  materialt  aie  fcnedyiofficiAililjfaBMigidjt^^l^ 
Mgnrtiiin  flf^iitneat  The  Aiuas  d^poiito  fniia'tluM  to 
fire  eggs,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  three  weeks; 
thej  are  blind  for  some  days,  and  their  red  eyelids  have 
the  appearance  of  being  inflamed,  particularly  in  contrast 
with  the  grey  coloured  down  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
The  appearance  of  these  birds  while  nestlings,  and  before 
die  growth  of  the  feathers,  is  very  extraordinary ;  the  whole 
bird  is  covered  with  pale  grey  woolly  down,  and  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  pair  of  Shetland  worsted  stockings, 
loUed  up,  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  Tarn  0*Shanter ; 
andy  except  when  the  bright  round  eyes  are  opened,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  the  object  to  belong  to  the  animate 
creatiOQ* 

This  Owl  soon  becomes  tame  in  confinement ;  one  which 
we  reared  fimn  the  nest  quite  domesticated  itself  in  the  fiunUy. 
It  inhabited  un  out-building  in  which  various  household 
affaiia  were  transacted  by  the  servants,  to  one  of  whom  it 
was  evident^  attached ;  and  as  the  building  was  much  covered 
widi  ivy,  wfaieh  obscured  die  light,  it  would  sit  in  the  day* 
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time  and  watch  her  operations  with  all  the  femiliaritj  of  a 
favourite  cat;  no  restraint  was  put  upon  its  liberty,  yet  it 
seldom  strayed  beyond  the  residence  to  which  it  had  attached 
itseir: 

This  bird  amused  us  frequently  by  an  exhibition  which 
at  last  cost  the  poor  creature  its  life.  It  was  fond  of  washing 
itself  in  a  tub  of  water  which  usually  stood  in  the  place  where 
the  bird  was  kept ;  and  the  dreadful  sight  baf&es  all  descrip* 
tion,  when  this  wretch  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  dripping 
wet,  with  its  feathers  all  sticking  close  to  its  sides :  the  only 
thing  imaginable  that  we  can  compare  the  object  to,  for  to 
call  it  a  creature  in  that  state  would  be  mockery,  is  the  black 
remains  of  a  bunit  paper  candle-lighter,  surmounted  by  two 
glaring  eyes.  This  pastime  ended  tragically  ;  the  poor  owl 
having  once  by  mistake  plunged  into  a  tub  of  food  prepared 
for  the  pigs  ;  and  ended  his  career  in  consequence  of  the 
vessel  being  deeper  than  his  usual  bath. 

The  superstitious  belief  that  owls  are  harbingers  of  death 
is  too  prevalent  among  the  uneducated,  and  too  generally 
known  to  need  mere  than  a  passing  observation  ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  relate  a  circumstance  respecting  this  subject  which 
occurred  under  my  own  observation.  My  father's  gardener 
had  an  ailing  wife  ;  and  one  Sunday  morning  my  father,  on 
passing  near  the  cottnge  where  the  family  resided,  was  much 
concerned  to  see  the  man  and  his  two  sons  in  deep  mourning, 
and  concluding  that  the  invalid  wife  was  dead,  felt  rather 
shocked  and  pained  that  he  should  not  have  been  sooner 
made  acquainted  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  afflicted 
family,  and  consequently  approached  in  haste  to  offer  his 
condolance.  He  was  presently  undeceived  by  the  husband, 
who  assured  him  that  his  wife  was  as  well  as  usual,  but  that 
he  nevertheless  anticipated  her  approaching  death,  which 
would  undoubtedly  take  place  within  a  few  days  (I  believe 
nine  was  the  period  fixed)  as  a  brown  owl  had  passed  over 
their  cottage,  and  had  since  been  heard  nightly  to  hoot  in 
the  very  close  in  which  the  cottage  stood.     He  explained. 


tbaA  M  ^  ftmOy  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  fiadmmsag 
esch  a  new  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  respectable  Sunday 
appearance,  they  thought  it  most  advisable  to  provide  them* 
adves  at  once  with  mourning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  doublt 
expense  of  purchasing  again. 

Whedier  from  the  banefid  influence  of  the  poor  owl,  or 
from  die  impression  made  upon  the  woman's  own  mind  by  • 
the  ominous  circumstance,  and  by  being  so  unanimously  con- 
signed to  her  grave  while  yet  alive,  I  will  not  decide,  but 
within  a  very  short  time  after  this  circumstance  she  really 
did  terminate  her  mortal  career. 

The  egg  No.  •d  belongs  to  this  species. 
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PLATE  XXVII. 

SNOWY  OWL. 

Strix  Nyctea.  {Linn.) 

This  Owl  is  particularly  distinguished  fix)in  all  its  con- 
geners by  its  small  head  and  &ce,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  diurnal  feeder  may  be 
discerned  in  its  slender  make,  and  greater  agility,  and  it 
differs  in  some  other  respects  firom  the  night-flying  owls ; 
its  feathering  is  firmer,  the  wings  are  narrower  and  more 
pointed,  and  there  is  no  serrated  border  on  the  edge  of  the 
quill-feathers  :  of  the  usual  disk  of  the  face  hardly  any  trace 
is  to  be  found. 

This  large  and  handsome  bird,  which  is  the  next  in  point 
of  size  after  the  Eagle-Owl,  belongs  to  the  more  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  is  well  known  and 
plentiful  in  Greenland,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Although  the  Snowy  Owl  is  able  to  bear 
the  severest  cold,  it  migrates  towards  the  south  diuring  the 
winter  season.  In  America,  for  instance,  it  occurs  as  far 
south  as  Pensilvania,  and  in  Asia  is  found  in  Astrachan.  In 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  north  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamschatka  they 
are  very  common,  and  by  no  means  rare  in  the  north  of 
Russia,  Lapland,  and  the  north  of  Sweden.  To  the  southern 
parts  of  these  countries,  and  to  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the 
north  of  Germany  they  only  travel  during  winter;  and  al- 
though of  imcommon  occurrence  they  have  been  captured  in 
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the  heart  of  Germany,  and  also  been  seen  ia  Switzerland. 
In  the  northern  porta  of  Aaia  and  America  the;  are  tuA 
unfrequentlv  met  with  near  the  habitations  of  men.  Moun- 
tainous and  wooded  country  seema  to  suit  their  choice  beat ; 
but  in  North  America  they  are  not  uncommon  among  barren 
and  perpendicular  rocks. 

It  is  said  that  the  Snowy  Owl  ii  very  shy;  and  such  may 
be  the  case  with  a  single  wandering  bird,  when  out  of  its 
latitude  with  us  ;  but  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of 
theae  birds  accompanying  a  sportsman  during  a  whole  day 
when  out  shooting,  and  of  their  seizing  upon  and  consuming 
before  his  eyes  the  game  which  he  has  brought  down  with 
his  gun  -  and  even  when  a  shot  is  fired,  they  come  to  the 
well-known  sound  in  order  to  obtain  food  in  an  easy  manner. 

The  cry  of  this  bird  has  been  compared  to  the  granting 
of  pigs,  or  the  lamentations  of  a  person  in  great  danger. 

In  their  actions  they  are  as  agile  as  the  Hawks  ;  and  in 
their  flight  bear  more  resemblance  to  them  than  to  the  owla 
in  ^neral.  Their  flight  is  quick  and  powerful;  and  they 
•ometimes  continoe  the  chaw  in  search  <rf  food  all  day  long,, 
nen  in  hot  Bummer  weather ;  ai  although  they  can  bear  th« 
Mveieat  cold,  tfaey  do  not  mind  a  tolerable  degree  of  heat. 

They  are  mid  not  to  live  long  in  confinement,  although 
we  can  tefer  our  readers  to  the  beautifid  specimens  in  the 
Zoological  Garden's,  which  we  have  known  there  &r  some 
jean,  alive,  and  in  good  condition. 

The  food  of  the  Snowy  Owl  is  hares,  rabbits,  and  Other 
animals,  and  every  kind  of  bird,  as  woodgrouse,  partridges,  &c. 
Li  the  northern  climates  they  consume  a  great  quanti^  of 
ptarmigans.  When  on  the  look  out  for  their  prey,  they  Aj 
near  the  ground,  and  striks  the  object  of  their  pursuit  with 
the  feet,  throwing  themselves  upon  it  in  a  slanting  direction : 
the  smaller  mnnudia  are  thus  caught  when  running.  IfunaUe 
to  obtain  living  food,  these  birds  will  feed  on  cairitm. 

The  Snowy  Owls  build  their  nests  accordmg  to  report  on 
rocks,  or  on  the  bare  gnnnd.    They  osoally  bleed  in  higb 
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northern  latitudes :  the  female  deposits  three  or  four  white 
eggs.  In  the  north,  where  they  cannot  breed  very  early,  the 
young  do  not  fly  before  Seplemtier.  Some  nests  of  these  birds 
are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic* :  one  of  them  was  placed  on  the  ground  near  a  bush, 
and  was  composed  chiefly  of  holly  branches. 

The  Snowy  Owl  rarely  makes  its  appearance  in  our  lati- 
tudes ;  several  individuals  have,  however,  been  met  with  in 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  some  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  and  a  few  stragglers  have  been  found  as  far  south 
as  Nor.blk.  They  hive  usually  been  observed  in  this  country 
in  oj ei  and  exposed  places,  such  as  the  mocrs  of  Northum- 
berland, or  on  rabbit  warrens  on  the  sea  coast. 

At  present  we  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  a  specimen  of 
the  egg  of  this  species  ;  but  trust  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repres?nting  it  in  some  future  number  of  the  work. 

The  length  of  the  Snowy  Owl  is  above  two  feet,  expanse 
five  feet,  length  of  the  wing  from  carpus  to  tip  seventeen  to 
eighteen  inches;  the  tail,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  measures 
ten  inches  ;  and  the  wings  when  at  rest  cover  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  beak  is  black,  powerful,  and  beauti.'ully 
arched,  and  measures  one  inch  and  seven-eighths  in  the  outer 
circle,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip.  The  nostrils,  which  are 
placed  in  the  thin  black-coloured  cere,  large  and  round,  and 
the  iris  of  the  eyes  bright  orange  yellow.  The  legs  are  so 
completely  and  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  as  to  have  the 
aj)pear.nice  of  wool,  and  the  large  black  claws  are  the  only 
part  visible,  the  soles  of  the  ft-et  even  being  entirely  hidden 
by  the  feathering.  The  tarsus  measures  two  inches  and  a 
quar-er  in  length,  the  middle  toe  and  claw  three  inches,  and 
the  hinder  with  the  claw  two  inches:  the  claw  of  the  inner 
toe  is  the  largest.  Of  the  beak  there  is  only  a  small  part 
visible  among  the  bristling  white  feathers  by  which  the  face 
is  entirely  covered. 

In  very  old  birds  the  plumage  is  white  as  snow  without 
any  spots.     Mature  birds  of  less  age  are  spotted  with  dusky 
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en  the  wings  and  back  part  of  the  head,  back,  ahooldent 
and  breast;  the  htter  frequently  representing  waved  bars. 
Tonnger  birds  are  generally  marked  and  spotted  as  follows  :-— 
The  free,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  woolly  feather- 
ing  of  die  1^  are  white ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  part 
of  die  neck  are  marked  with  small  round  dusky  spots,  which 
bteome  larger  towards  the  back,  but  decrease  in  number  on 
die  ramp ;  on  the  shoulders  and  wing-coverts  the  spots  are 
namerous,  and  crescent  shaped ;  those  on  the  brmst  and  side 
feathers  are  narrow,  transverse,  and  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the 
quill-feathers  are  marked  with  large  dusky  spots,  and  the  tail- 
feathers,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer,  which  are  quite 
white,  have  one  half-moon  shaped  spot  near  the  tips,  and 
aooie  dusky  round  spots  near  their  roots. 
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In  consequence  of  tlie  omission,  for  the  present,  of  the 
eggs  of  the  Canada  ami  of  the  Snowy  Owls,  we  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  representing;,  in  its  natural  siie,  the  bealc 
of  one  of  tlic  Raptorial  order  of  birds  of  prey,  which  we  hope 
will  be  considered  a  desirable  a<ldition  to  the  work.  Tiie 
subject  chosen  is  the  beak  of  the  Golden  Eagle ;  on  similar 
occasions,  the  beaks,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  various  birds,  illus- 
tntiTe  of  the  solgeet  of  the  voi^,  will  be  in  like  manner  sab- 
joined. 

The  No.  2  affixed  to  the  present  head  agrees  with  the 
nonber  assigned  to  the  Golden  Eagle  in  its  own  plate. 
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RAPTORES.  STRIOtDA 


PLATE   XXVIII. 

CANADA  OWL. 
Strix  Nxbobia^ 

This  Owl  is  about  the  sixe  of  the  Shori-eaied  Owl ;  Ae 
head  and  fitce  are,  however,  smaller,  the  wiogs  shorter  and 
more  pointed,  the  tail  mnch  longer,  and  the  beak  more 
like  those  of  the  hawks.  In  point  of  form  it  bean  much 
resemblance  to  the  harriers. 

In  the  size  of  various  specimens  there  eiists  a  considerable 
difference,  without  reference  to  its  age  or  sex.  In  length 
this  Owl  measures  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half 
inches,  in  width  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-two  inches  ;  the 
tail  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  which  half  is  covered 
by  the  wings,  and  it  is  so  much  rounded  that  the  middle 
feathers  exceed  the  outer  by  two  inches  in  length. 

The  beak  is  thick  and  beautifully  arched,  the  upper 
mandible  measures  one  inch  in  the  arc,  the  lower  is  some- 
what compressed  at  the  edge,  with  a  slight  indentation  near 
the  tip.  The  eyes  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  other  Owls  ; 
the  iris  is  sulphur-yellow. 

The  legs,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  toes,  are  fully 
feathered,  the  tarsus  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  the  hinder  the 
same,  but  the  claw  alone  occupies  ten  lines.  The  soles  of 
the  feet  are  dirty  yellow;   the  long,  finely-arched,  dusky 
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claws  tie  thin  and  pointed,  and  the  one  on   the  middle 
toe  has  a  shaip  catting  edge  on  the  inner  side. 

This  bird  resembles,  in  general  appearance,  the  dinmal 
birds  of  prey,  bat  its  legs  are  of  the  osoal  shape  of  the 
night  Owls. 

The  plain  coloaring  of  brown  and  white  is  very  pleasingly 
distributed  in  this  Owl,  and  much  more  regalaily  than  is 
the  case  in  others  of  its  tribe.    The  region  of  the  beak 
and  the  fiuse  are  covered  with  yellowish-white  feathers,  inter- 
mixed with  fine  black  bristles,  which  latter  are  particularly 
close  about  the  sides  of  the  beak  and  the  comers  of  the 
eyes.     The  frame   which  surrounds  the  face  of  Owls  in 
general  is  rerj  imperfect  in  the  present  species ;  about  the 
ears  is  an  indication  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  black  crescent ; 
the   throat  is  white;   the  breast,   sides,   belly,   and  under 
tail-coverts  are  also  white,  crossed  with  narrow  dusky  lines, 
as   in   the  sparrow-hawk.     The  tarsi  and  thighs  are  of  a 
yellowish-white,  with  pale  dusky  cross  lines,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  toes  also  feathered  with  the  same.     The  head 
is  dusky,  each  feather  marked  with  a  round  white   spot  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  dusky  retains  the  upper  hand ;   the 
white   predominates   about   the   nape   and   the   hinder  part 
of  the  neck.     The  back,  rump,  and  shoulders  are  brown  ; 
the  scapulars  are  white  in  the  outer  webs ;  the  wing-coverts 
are  brown,  with  a  few  white  spots ;    the  quill-feathers  are 
dark   brown,  barred  with  yellowish-white  ;    the  first   quill- 
feather   is   slightly  serrated  ;    the    tail-feathers  are   brown, 
with  eight  or  nine  white  bars,  and  white  tips. 

The  male  and  female  are  much  alike,  the  latter  is  rather 
the  larger.  In  the  young  the  colours  are  less  pure  than 
in  the  adult. 

TTie  Canada  Owl  belongs  to  the  northern  regions  of  the 
globe.  In  Europe  it  is  found  in  Sweden  and  Lapland,  but 
is  rare  in  Denmark ;  in  Asiatic  Russia  it  is  more  common. 

L  2 


ta-Nottb,  America,  particularly  in  Canada  and  about  Uu^ 
•on^B  B«7,  it  ia  of  tcv;  freqttwt  opwijWMjB.  It.  A*  OM^nd 
pHl*  of  the  ooDttBCDt  of  Eiuopa  it  uffmm  U.  ttiWWhin 
isrtemli,  lM»i>g  Km«  7«us  ([iut«  unlinowti,  and  9i  tOm 
times,  for  Kreni  jeua  in  Bocceflaion,  Boffitnoitly  |JeiitiW 
to^lW  mitfidffpd  comnoii. 

V»  titmim»  of  tlili  biid  in  Vat^wA  i*  oonfrMd  to 
ft.VBg^  ^ecimen  captnred  «Ure  09  boaid  a  Tstpel  off  the 
imitcnn  ccut;  vtien  Uk«a  it  ms  Kppuantly  txbanated  with 


Tlua  Owl  is  a  Urd  of  tb%  woods,  bat  ftw^ooits  9^mm  «ad 
■wampy  voodi  in  piefenooa  to  feicita  of  laiger  extent. 
Whm  on  the  wing,  these  birds  nuke  tbflniMlvei  «en^nr 
QUoas  b;  noring  in  dxcaitom  rounds  from,  tree  to  tree. 
When  in  ponoit  of  theii  pie;  thej^  fly.  slowly*  >nd  tn 
sometiines  seen  to  mount  to  a  oonsidemble  h^^it*  ctod 
in  bright  sunshine.  The  chief  perioda  that  thej  psn  ia 
theii  chue  fin  food  are,  daring  nuHrning  ud  evening,  bat 
soon  &fter  sunset  they  retire  to  the  woods.  Sometimes  they 
hsve  been  observed  to  roost  on  the  ground  in  ntatshy  locali- 
ties, in  the  manner  of  the  harriers.  On  account  of  the 
transverse  lines  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  aa 
their  hawk-like  flight  when  on  the  wing,  they  have  been 
called  Sparrow-hawk  Owls  ;  they  are,  nevertheleBS,  readily 
detected  as  Owb  by  their  thicker  head. 

Mice,  rats,  and  other  small  maounalia,  constitute  their 
usual  food,  as  well  as  small  birds ;  and  they  are  said  to  feed 
on  ptarmigana  in  the  winter  season. 

They  are  bold  birds,  and  accompany  sportsmen,  in  the 
more  northern  regions,  to  share  their  game.  They  bear 
the  loss  of  liberty  easily  and  become  very  tame.  Their 
voice  is  pleasant  and  soft,  resembling  that  of  the  kestril, 
and  their  call  is  often  repeated  in  quick  succession. 

Of  the  breeding  of  tiiese  birds  very  little  is  known  ;  they 
are  sud  to  lay  two  white  eggs. 
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PLATE  XXIX. 

LltTLE  OWL. 

NoovOA  PjjtaiujrA. 

Tmk  Uaiiaite  IftOt  bifd  is  Ae  mMllMt  of  tfie  Brftyi 
I  Ovls,   and   in   condMoOtii  Ttrr  lamuiBg  ud  iutMMting. 
I  It  is  generally  conddoad  to  be  k  Inn  Mpocin  in  Britahit 
Lalthongli  its  Imbits  toKf  btf  the  meyiB  bf  keAjMHf  it  ftAtt 
\)^K  view  of  men.     FWB  ita  imll  tkaa.  And  liftbita  of  OAtt^ 
■Iment,   it   may   gWendly  b«  oteHotilwd   by   qioriimeti 
Wbo  go  ID  pursuit  of  bii&  during  tlie  dajrtlme }  slid  gimtt' 
fciqMH  or  potchen  i^o  aK  on  the  look-out  for  birds  at 
mfJBii  are  not  likely  to  fire  at  so  small  and  nnpromising 
an  object.     Linneue  had  quite  overlooked  thia  bird,  which 
q>cakB  greatl;  in  faTonr  of  our  Bupposition,  as  that  greatest 
of  >U  natatalists  genemlly  noticed   whatever  came   before 
him,  and  although  rare   in   this   country,   why  shonld   he 
not  have  met  witli  it  in  other  countries  where  it  is  said 
to  be  plentiful  ?     The   habits   of  this  bird  differ  in  many 
respects  irom  those  of  other  Owls.     Its  flight  is  quite  dis- 
tinct &om  others  of  its  congeners,  and  resembles  in  its  jerking 
nunner  that  of  the  woodpecker  and  chaffinch.     During  the 
nigbt  its  flight  is  rapid  and  strong,  and  frequently  directed 
towards  the  light,  in  consequence  of  which  it  now  and  then 
darts  at  a  Kghted  window,  to  the  great  disturbance    and 
alarm  of  the  inmates. 

In    its    noetnmal    flight,   it   frequently  utters   its   varied 
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cries,  which  sound  somethiDg  like  kew,  kew,  or  kewitt ; 
when  perched,  it  articulates  pooh,  pooh;  and  during  the 
breeding  season  its  call  sounds  something  like  a  long  drawn 
cooweeck.  These  varied  sounds  are  still  more  modulated 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  if  uttered  when  on  the  wing,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  their  being  frequently  mixed  up 
together. 

With  exception  of  the  highest  northern  latitude,  this 
Owl  is  frequently  found  all  over  Europe ;  and  in  America, 
from  New  York  to  Hudson'*s  Bay,  but  the  central  parts 
and  south  of  Europe  seem  to  be  its  favourite  climate.  In 
Holland  it  is  common,  and  not  rare  in  Switzerland;  and 
all  over  the  German  states  it  is  well-known.  It  seems  to 
prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  men,  provided  it  can  avoid  the 
immediate  contact,  as  it  inhabits  towers  and  roofr  of  churches, 
which  are  seldom  visited ;  vaults,  tombs,  holes,  and  crevices 
in  fortresses,  bams,  and  holes  left  in  brick-work  of  any  kind 
by  the  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  scaffoldings. 
Besides  these  hiding-places,  it  resides  in  young  plantations 
in  the  vicinity  of  fields,  or  rocky  country,  where  it  can 
shelter  during  the  daytime  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock  or  a 
high  bank.  It  is  also  fond  of  hiding  among  the  close 
branches  in  the  top  of  a  pollard  tree, — any  place,  in  fact, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  shine  on  it,  and  where 
it  is  hidden  from  the  human  eye  ;  in  such  places  it  sits 
asleep  during  the  day,  but  if  disturbed  flies  off  immediately. 

Wherever  these  birds  are  found,  they  are  either  alone, 
at  most  in  pairs,  but  never  in  companies.  Their  food 
consists  of  mice,  beetles,  and  small  birds,  which  they  are 
said  to  lay  up  in  store  for  any  emergency ;  bats  also  become 
their  prey.  Small  birds,  as  sparrows  and  larks,  are  surprised 
when  they  are  at  roost ;  half-a-dozen  mice  are  said  to  be 
consumed  by  one  at  a  meal. 

This  Little  Owl  has  many   enemies  ;   the  hawks  pursue 
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il  ott  tceooiit  of  Itt  tmaO  tixe ;  the  weagsd  destioTS  its  eggs, 
ttiid  if  it  mtnim  out  of  its  huling-place  dnru^  the  &]r, 
it  is  fmtmdd  sad  tcmneiited  bjr  tlM  rook,  ilie  insfg^,  or 

Dttris^  the  fai^eding  sesson,  these  Owls  mske  s  eontiaittf 
^fatSKbtnee;  they  fly  shout,  ehattor,  iaA  esB  out  ereii' 
dnnag  the  day.  They  nestle  in  their  ususi  hlding^^soes^ 
in  a  lomdy  jbee  or  a  large  osier  bed ;  they  e<»stroet  no 
MSty  but  di^oeit  their  four  or  fi?e  irhite  eggB  m  a  hifflow, 
sud  the  yoQ^g  are  hatched  after  fourte^  or  fifteen  daya^' 
iaeiibatisii;  theysre  clothed  with  white  down  spotted  with' 
liQfWB.  Hie  food  of  the  young  ones  consists  of  the  same- 
artidss  as  that  of  tfie  psient  birds,  and  they  are  eerily 
timed  when  taken  and  brought  up  from  the  nest^ 

In  cooseqi^ee  of  the  shortness  of  the  wings  and  tail 
ef  these  Innb^  diey  are  slmost  the  shiqf^e  of  a  ball,  especially 
wlea  th^  ruflSe  their  foadms.  They  messure  from  tien 
to  ten  inches  and  a  qusrter  in  length;  snd  twenty-one  to 
twenty-two  inches  in  expanse ;  the  tail  is  about  three  inches 
long,  snd  straight  at  the  extremity,  and  the  wings  when 
at  rest  extend  three-fourths  of  an  inch  beyond  it.  The 
beak  is  very  much  hooked,  and  measures  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  in  colour  pale  yellow ;  the  cere  is  dirty 
yellow,  in  some  specimens  greenish,  and  covers  the  round 
nostrils  in  the  form  of  tubes. 

The  changeable  colour  of  the  iris  of  this  bird  adds  greatly 
to  its  beauty ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  it  varies  firom 
orange  to  silvery-white,  passing  rapidly  through  the  various 
intermediate  gradations  of  pearl-colour,  sulphur,  lemon-yellow, 
and  bright  gold.  When  several  of  these  birds  are  in  a 
cage  together,  these  changes  appear  most  curious  and  sin- 
gular from  the  effect  of  contrast. 

The  appearance  of  the  legs  in  this  species  is  Weak)  the 
tarsi  being  closely  covered   with  short  feathers ;   the  toes 
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are  only  sparingly  clothed  with  hair-like  feathering,  which 
allows  the  greyish  yellow  of  the  skin  to  show  through  to 
such  an  extent  that,  unless  closely  inspected,  they  seem 
quite  naked ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  covered  with  small 
yellow  warts.  The  tarsus  measures  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  the  claw  itself  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  the  hinder 
toe,  including  the  claw,  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  hairy  feathering  of  the  face  above  and  below  the 
eyes  is  white,  intermixed  with  yellow ;  the  temples  dusky 
with  brownish-white,  and  surrounding  the  beak  it  is  in- 
tennixed  with  black  bristling  feathers.  The  indistinct  frame 
which  only  surrounds  the  face  as  far  as  the  ears,  is  white, 
spotted  irregularly  with  brown ;  the  top  of  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck  are  greyish  brown  with  oval  white  spots, 
tinged  with  pale  rufous,  and  laiger  on  the  back  than  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  feathers  of  the  shoulders,  back, 
rump,  and  the  wing  coverts,  are  greyish  brown,  with  a 
roundish  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  feather,  which 
spot  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  dusky  shaft ;  as  these 
spots  are  not  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  they  are  only  seen 
in  part  unless  ruffled,  when  they  show  very  plainly. 

The  tail-feathers  are  like  those  of  the  back,  but  more 
brown  than  grey,  with  white  tips,  and  five  or  six  rufous-white 
spots  on  their  edges,  which  form  bars  on  the  central  feathers ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  darker  greyish  brown  than  the  back, 
with  the  same  square-shaped  spots  as  the  tail-feathers,  the 
inner  webs  are  whiter.  The  breast  and  belly  are  white, 
faintly  tinged  with  rufous,  and  irregularly  spotted  or  dashed 
with  brown ;  these  spots  are  larger,  and  consequently  closer 
together  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  than  lower  down ; 
the  vent  is  yellowish-white  without  spots,  as  also  the 
thighs  and  tarsi,  the  latter  more  tinged  with  rufous.  The 
under   wing   coverts   are    white,   with   a    few   brown   spots ; 
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tte  mider  wi^g  aad  tail  feathen  ue  maiked  ftiBUj  wiftk 
dM  ban  whidb  dune  tluongli  fifom  above. 

Tlie  ftmale  is  a  little  kiger  than  ike  male,  wludi  is, 
in  iwt|  the  greatest  distinction  in  ontwaid  appeaianee  be* 
ineeo  ilie  aesea ;  the  fiunter  maiidnga  and  coloanng  depend 
mcce  n|Kni  age  and  season  than  sex,  and  the  edonxs  are  mndi 
mcce  pme  after  the  antumnal  monlt  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  the  white  maikings  more  deeply  tiniged  witih  znfoiis; 
the  spots  on  the  back  and  shotdders  being  fieqnenily  hoay 
dcrsd  with  nfom*  Yonng  birds  reaemiile  iihe  adnlt  Inrds 
of  the  antomn,  the  white  spots  are  laiger,  and  the  bazs  on 
IIa  tail  ut  move  distinct. 

The  ^gg  maiked  99  belongs  to  this  bird. 
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PLATE  XXX. 

TENGMALM'S  OWL. 
NocTUA  Tengmalmi.     (Selby.) 

The  adult  Tengmalm^s  Owl  has  frequently  been  taken 
for  the  Little  Owl  of  the  preceding  plate,  in  consequence 
of  the  resemblance  in  their  colouring;  but,  if  compared 
together,  the  more  slender  form  of  the  present,  and  the 
longer  wing  and  tail  feathers,  as  well  as  the  woollj  feet 
of  Tengmalm'*s  Owl,  show  the  difference  at  a  single  glance. 
The  present  species  measures  more  in  length  and  expanse, 
but  its  body  is  actually  smaller  than  that  of  the  Little 
Owl.  Its  length  is  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  inches,  and 
its  expanse  twenty- three ;  the  rounded  tail  is  four  inches 
long,  and  the  wing-feathers  reach  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
extremity  when  closed.  The  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
broader  and  softer  than  those  of  the  Little  Owl ;  the  third 
quill  is  the  longest,  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  serrated. 
The  outer  car-covering  is  so  very  large  that,  when  turned 
over,  half  the  eyeball  may  be  seen  within  the  head. 

The  beak  is  pale  yellow,  much  hooked,  and  measures 
one  inch  in  the  arc ;  the  cere,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
beak,  are  in  some  specimens  dashed  with  black  ;  the  iris 
is  lemon-yellow.  The  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  downy 
feathers,  and  the  sharp  black  claws  project  out  witliout  the 
toes  appearing,  although  the  yellow  soles  of  the  feet  may 
be  perceived  ;   on  raising  the  feathering  there  may  be  seen 
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a  large  scale  over  the  root  of  the  claws.  The  tarsus  measures 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  middle  toe  the  same  in- 
cluding its  long  claw,  the  claw  alone  in  the  arc  being  almost 
seven  lines ;  the  hinder  toe  and  claw  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long. 

The  feathering  of  the  face  is  white,  streaked  about  the 
cheeks  and  over  the  eyes  with  dusky,  and  is  between  the 
beak  and  eyes  very  long ;  close  before  the  latter  is  a  black 
patch  ;  the  feathers  of  the  ring  which  forms  the  border  of  the 
&ce  are  white  with  brown  tips.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
feathering  of  this  bird  is  fallow-brown,  the  top  of  the  head 
closely  speckled  with  small  oval  white  spots  ;  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  back  and  shoulders  are  also  spotted  with 
white,  the  spots  being  largest  and  most  conspicuous  on  the 
shoulders.  The  wing-coverts  are  fallow-brown,  the  lesser 
without  spots,  the  laiger  sparingly  spotted  on  the  edges 
of  the  outer  webs  with  white  ;  the  quill-feathers  are  also 
fisJlow-brown,  with  round  corresponding  spots  on  the  edges 
of  both  webs  ;  the  secondary  quills  have  a  few  spots,  and 
the  tertials  have  more  markings  which  assume  rather  a  square 
form.  The  coverts  under  the  wings  are  white,  spotted  spar- 
ingly with  brown.  The  tail  is  also  fallow-brown,  marked 
with  four  or  five  roundish  corresponding  white  spots.  The 
breast  and  belly  are  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  reddish- 
brown.  On  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  the  white  pre- 
dominates, the  feathers  being  only  tipped  with  brown  ;  the 
covering  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  the  long  feathers  of  the 
vent,  are  white,  the  former  a  little  tinged  with  yellow. 

It  is  diificult  to  know  the  female  from  the  male  unless 
compared  together,  when  the  following  distinctions  may  be 
observed ; — the  white  of  the  face  is  dirty,  the  black  spot 
before  the  eye  smaller  and  paler,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  more  strongly  spotted,  and  the  brown  of  the  upper 
parts  more  decided  than  in  the  male. 
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The  young  birdi,  befoce  their  fint  monlti  diflbr'nty  nneh 
firam  the  adult,  and  might  teiy  eunly  be  tdcen  Ibr  diflhent 
•pedeB;  thejr  «re  in  erety  teapect  MBialler  than  the  paNBt 
Uids,  meaioring  onlj  nine  indiea  in  length;  the  kgs  aie 
coYered  with  a  moie  feathery  subetance,  in  cuiaeqnence  of 
thoae  feaihen  being  ahoit.  The  beak  ia  yellowidi-grey,  the 
iiii  yellow,  the  haur,  and  briatle4ike  ftathem  of  the  hct 
Uaek  and  doiky,  with  white  lootft;  the  fkaae  axoond  the 
fiMse  but  reiy  indiBtinctly  coSfee-eolooted,  a  little  apolted  with 
idiite  oyer  the  eyea ;  the  whole  bitd  is  coAe-cdbnred,  aomo* 
what  paler  below  than  abore;  the  belly  and  ftet  wfaitidb^ 
intermixed  with  brown,  and  the  dirty-white  TOBi-fiaathen 
tipped  with  brown.  On  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  a 
few  smaU,  ronnd,  and  three-camered  white  spots  which  fem, 
on  the  dosed  wings  and  tail,  four  erost  ban.  The  fint 
qoiD-feather  ia  seriated ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  ydlowiah-grey. 
The  feathering  of  this  Owl  is  partienlarly  soft  and  loose, 
and  it  erects  the  feathers  of  the  feee  occadonaUy  to  a 
consideiable  extent* 

The  temper  of  this  bird  is  milder  than  that  of  the  LitUc 
Owl,  althongh  he  resembles  it  in  outward  appearance  so  much. 
All  day  long  it  sits  on  a  branch,  or  in  a  hole  of  a  tree, 
asleep,  and  does  not  move  on  the  approach  of  man,  but  looks 
at  him  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  only  squeezes  itself  doser 
against  the  tree  on  which  it  perches.  When  in  confinement, 
Tengmalm^s  Owl  is  easily  tamed,  even  when  taken  in  the 
adult  state.  It  assumes  very  amusing  positions  when  caged, 
and  erects  the  feathers  of  its  face  in  such  a  manner  as  almost 
to  form  blunt  ears,  which  it  certainly  does  not  possess  in 
reality.  Its  flight  is  lighter  and  softer  than  that  of  the 
Little  Owl,  in  consequence  of  the  longer  and  broader  wings, 
and  bears  most  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scops-eared  Owl. 

The  notes  which  the  Owl  at  present  under  consideration 
utters  are,  a  repeated  call  of  kew,  kew^  followed  by  an  equally 
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iqmtad  eoak;  and  during  tbe  bleeding  eetson  a  pleating 
pi^iiig  can  of  adt^  emk^  wliidi  is  kept  np  fin*  seveial  minntea 
atatiBie. 

llieae  Owh  aie  said  to  breed  in  a  bole  in  a  tiee,  and  to 
eoDfllnwl  no  manner  of  neat  Tbe  egg  numbered  80  belo^ga 
to  tbia  qieeka. 

Wbetber  ita  great  reaemblance  to  tbe  last-mentioned  Owl, 
or  aome  otber  reason  can  be  given  for  tbe  nnftequ^t  capture 
or  notice  of  tbis  bird,  is  difficult  to  say ;  but,  altbougb  it  baa 
been  obtained  in  almost  eyeiy  part  of  Europe,  tbe  eoDeckm 
find  ii  difficult  to  procure  specimens  for  naturalists. 

Tbe  Taigmahn^s  Owl  is  ncTcr  met  with  in  buildings  of 
any  land,  but  frequents  either  thick  pine  forests,  among  tbe 
low  fidiage^  or  perches  in  an  old  stem  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  hole 
in  atree ;  also,  in  extenave  orchards,  pollard  trees  and  juniper 
trees  are  a  foyourite  hiding-place  with  it|  as  well  as  with  other 
Owls.  Its  food  consists  diiefly  in  mice  of  all  sorts,  small 
Urds,  and  insects,  which  are  obtained  during  the  night  season 
ouly,  and  before  sunrise  these  birds  return  again  to  their 
hiding-places  :  they  eat  but  little  at  a  time,  and  never  swal- 
low their  prey  whole. 
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PLATE  XXXI. 

ROLLER 

COBACIAS  OaBBULA.      (Zrtllll.) 

This  beantifiil  bad,  an  accidental  wanderer  to  this  coun- 
tiy,  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  British  birds 
by  its  splendid  colouiing,  whkh  bespeaks  it  to  be  of  tropical 
cfigin. 

The  Roller  is  met  with  from  the  southern  parts  of  Norway 
to  the  fiontiers  of  Senegal.  Throughout  Europe  this  bird 
is  of  migratory  habits.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain,  but 
visits  the  south  of  Europe  very  frequently,  on  its  passage  to 
Africa,  where  it  passes  the  winter. 

In  its  habits  the  Roller  is  very  shy,  and,  unless  an  op« 
portunity  is  offered  for  an  observer  to  keep  out  of  sight,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  close  view  of  it.  In  the  morning, 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  country  where  this  species 
abounds  basking  in  the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  but  its  restless 
habits  do  not  allow  it  long  to  remain  stationary  in  one  spot. 
Its  &yourite  haunt  is  among  trees,  where  it  is  continually 
moving  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree,  perch* 
ing  chiefly  on  the  bare  projecting  ends  of  the  dead  branches  : 
it  is  not  often  seen  on  the  ground,  and  its  movements  when 
it  does  alight  are  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and  its  mode  of 
progression  is  rather  by  hopping  than  by  walking.  The 
flight   of  the    Boiler  is    quick  and   exceedingly  buoyant, 
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thftt  of  the  pigeon.     When  flyingt  he  fltpe  hk 
wings  Yerj  hniriedly,  and  tumUes  frequently  over  end  over. 
The  temper  of  these  birds  is  very  torbolent  and  qnandaome ; 
they  bite  and  fight  with  those  of  their  own  species,  althon^ 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  living  very  amicably  with  other 
birds,  except  the  birds  of  prey.    Their  battles  axe  canied  to 
snch  an  extent  that  they  fteqaently.ftll  to  the  ground  t^^ge- 
ther  hanging  by  their  beaks,  and  become  in  this  state  the  prey 
of  foxes,  dogs,  &c. ;  and  in  these  angry  contests  they  often 
pull  bunches  of  feathers  out  of  each  other'^s  heads,  so  that  a 
specimen  when  obtamed  has  frequently  the  head  partly  divested 
of  feathers,  or  young  feathers  in  the  quills  are  seen  about  it, 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  as  these  birds 
do  not  moult  during  the  time  they  remain  in  our  elimatOi 
Although  they  are  so  pugnacious  and  quamlsome,  they  are 
usually  observed  to  breed  in  society,  one  single  pair  beti^ 
rarely  seen  alone  at  that  period*    When  these  birds  anrive 
at  their  summer  breeding-place,  the  males  conamence  their 
vociferous  and  noisy  quarrels,  which  continue  until  their 
mates  are  chosen,  and  they  begin  to  be  employed  in  the 
cares  of  incubation.     The  localities  usually  chosen  for  this 
purpose  are  the  outskirts  of  woods  of  biich  intermixed  with 
oaks  or  pine  trees ;  they  build  their  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree, 
preferring  shallow  places,  which  they  line  with  small  fibres, 
straw,  feathers,  and  hair,  on  which  the  female  deposits  from 
four  to  six  very  polished  white  eggs ;    these  are  incubated 
by  both  male  and  female  during  three  weeks,  and  the  parent 
birds  sit  so  very  close  that  they  are  frequently  taken  with 
the  greatest  ease  upon  the  nest.     The  young  are  fed  by 
the  parents  with  insects  and  their  larvse.     They  are  soon 
able  to  leave  the  nest  and  follow  the  parent  birds  into  the 
fields,  where  they  may  be  seen  seated  upon  an  elevation  such 
as  a  stone  or  naked  branch,  from  which  they  dart  at  the 
passing  insects  in  the  manner  pursued  by  the  flycatchers. 
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The  flune  pair  wtnin  oftra  agun  and  again  to  the  ipot  they 
freqaented  the  pierioiiB  year,  provided  they  have  not  been 
diatmbed ;  they  aie  particnlaily  attached  to  their  young. 

Theae  birda  find  very  inveterate  enemies  in  the  buaaxd 
ipedea:  maaiea  deatroy  many  a  nest  and  brood  of  the 
BoUer. 

Sandy  and  midnkting  countriea  are  diiefly  frequented  by 
tUa  qieciea;  awampy  and  mountainous  parts  they  avoid* 
even  during  their  migrations,  if  possible.  They  are  summer 
visitanta  with  ua,  although  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  Boiler  measures  thirteen  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and. twenty-seven  inches  and  three  quarten  in  ez- 
panae;  the  middle  tail-feathers  measure  above  five  inehea 
in  length,  and  are  rounded  at  the  tips ;  the  outer  feathers  • 
aie  narrower  at  their  extremitiea,  and  extend  five  to  six  lines 
beyond  the  rest.  The  wings,  when  dosed,  cover  two  thirds 
ofthetaU. 

The  head  is  thick,  the  beak  rather  large,  and  compressed 
at  the  edges;  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  it  measures 
one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  is  of  a  dusky  horn  colour. 
The  nostrils  are  exposed,  open,  oval,  and  forming  a  slanting 
aperture.  The  iris  is  dusky,  suirounded  with  a  rim  of  grey 
or  dusky-grey ;  the  rings  and  strong  bristling  beard-feathers 
brown,  and  behind  the  eye  is  a  three-cornered,  naked,  brown 
patch,  or  skin.  The  inside  of  the  beak  and  swallow,  and 
the  tongue,  are  yellow;  the  latter  is  lancet-shaped,  and 
fringed  at  the  tip  with  brown  hairs.  The  legs  are  stout, 
and  feathered  below  the  knee ;  the  tarsi  and  upper  surfistce 
of  the  toes  are  covered  with  coarse  scales,  and  reticulated 
beneath.  The  tarsus  measures  one  inch  in  length ;  the 
middle  toe,  with  the  claw,  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
weak  hind  toes  hardly  one  inch. 

The  forehead  and  chin  are  whitish,  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
belly,  thighs,  of  a  fine  bright  greenish-blue,  which  colour, 
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like  that  of  tlic  kingfisher,  varies  uccording  to  tlic  light  from 
blue  to  green.  Tliia  colouring  is  liglitest  on  tLe  shafls  of 
the  feathcre  of  the  neck  and  breast.  The  back  and  I 
wing-coverts  and  shoulders  arc  bright  cinnamon-brown.  The 
lesacr  wing-coverts  and  rump  feathers  splendid  violet-blue, 
with  a  peculiar  coppery  tint.  The  eovcrts  of  the  quill-fca- 
thers,  or  the  feathers  of  the  thumb,  are  pale  blue, 
narrow  webs  of  the  four  first  quill-feathers  are  black,  tinged 
«iUi  gnu;  tlte!fimrniooeedBigin'pile-Uwft«a'thaiMto 
to  their  middle,  on  the  nanow  wabs,  thn  -^Kiat,  — "ng 
IB  Um^  iriiitiih  on  the  browl  wabs,  aad:  taoMMtiB^  ia 
hfaid;  the  igmaining  qnillt  MOMnAat  dvfar. '  AH  h«f» 
ioAy  AttSbt,  and  all  ue,  fm  the  under  ptvta,  oC*  ^wdM 
Une,  except  towuda  the  roots,'  wfaidi  m  pttaSA.  ^b 
tsQ-ftwthns  Me,  on  the  aanow  web*  towndt  the  raotat  fian 
liolet,  utdpele  Mndah-gredi  towanU  Ae  tips,  ud  the  Hpe 
all  over  the  Invad  «^ ;  the  two  middle  ftathen  nailw 
divfr^nown ;  the  teat,  with  the  tauep&oin  tX  the  Mtcr  nwa, 
have  a  laige  Une  spot,  and  the  outer  ftaUms  ate  tippoA 
with  black ;  they  are  also  larger  and  mote  pointed  than  the 
rest  The  under  part  of  the  tul  is  dark-blue,  and  very  pale 
bluelsh-green  towards  the  tip,  with  a  black  spot  on  each 
aide,  which  spots  form  the  tips  of  the  outer  feaUiers. 

Very  old  females  resemble  the  males  so  much  that  they 
can  hardly  be  dbtinguished. 

The  colour  of  the  young  females  is  invariably  duller ;  the 
under  parts  are  paler,  and  more  inclining  to  green ;  the 
brown  on  the  back  is  paler  and  greyer,  the  violet  colour 
more  dirty,  and  the  blue  under  the  wingB  is  less  dazzling ; 
the  tips  of  the  quill-feathers  are  also  more  msty-black, 
edged  with  dirty-whitish-green,  and  the  tail-feathers  of 
equal  length. 

The  plumage  of  these  birds  does  not  obtain  its  fiill  bril- 
liancy before  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  a  wild  state. 
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The  yatmg  biids,  after  the  first  moult,  are  feathered  as 
bUowi:  the  eye  is  browniah-grey,  the  beak  brown,  black 
ovaids  th^  tip,  and  yeUow  on  the  comen  of  the  gape; 
Jbe  legs  pale  yellow.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  bdly, 
m  duty  brownish-i^Tey,  with  paler  tips  to  the  feathers,  which 
lefleci  a  weak  oliye-brown  colour ;  the  vent  is  whitish,  tinged 
rith  bluish  green.  The  back,  shouldeis,  the  hinder  quills, 
md  the  greater  part  of  the  hinder  wing-ooverts,  rusty  yellow* 
ab-grey,  in  certain  lights,  tinged  with  olive  and  pale  brown 
sdges  to  the  feathers.  On  the  bend  of  the  wiog  there  is 
Imidly  any  violet  to  be  observed;  the  larger  wing'^soverts 
lirty  bluish-green,  as  also  the  roots  of  the  secondary  quills, 
their  extremities  violet-bkck,  with  narrow  dirty-white  tips 
md  edges.  This  latter  extends  to  the  quills  of  the  first 
irder,  of  which  the  fiist  has  a  streak  of  bluish-green-  on  the 
Niier  sides ;  the  second  has  a  brown  streak  towards  the  root, 
ind  the  last  has  the  root  bluish-green,  which  colour  extends 
iver  the  wing-coverts.  The  somewhat  irregular  shaped  tail 
is  of  an  olive  greyish  brown,  with  a  bluish-green  reflection 
>n  the  outer  side.  The  under  parts  of  wings  and  tail  as  in 
the  adult,  but  less  brilliant. 

In  the  nest  feathering  these  birds  are  very  dull  coloured ; 
the  head,  neck,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the  whole  of 
the  under  parts,  are  tinged  with  a  dirty  pale  greyish-green  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulders  greyish  brown,  with 
ui  overpowering  tinge  of  dirty  green ;  wings  and  tail  as  in 
the  last  described ;  the  iris  grey,  the  legs  pale  brownish- 
jreUow. 

Their  moult  takes  place  in  the  warmer  countries  towards 
autumn,  as  they  arc  most  brilliant  in  the  spring  when  they 
return  to  Europe. 

The  name  of  Garrules  is  very  properly  bestowed  upon 
these  birds,  as  they  make  a  continued  chattering  which  most 
resembles  that  of  the  magpie.     Their  call  is  harsh  and  shrill, 
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Hoimding  liVe  rakker,  rakktr !  whicli  is  repeated  in  qu'ieJ; 
fiuccession,  and  when  tlicy  are  at  Iiigli  worJs  together,  tliev 
niter  with  it  another  note,  something  like  wrah,  wrak  !  a 
plaintive  call  of  crca  !  is  their  call  note.  During  the  time 
of  incubation,  the  male  mounts  to  some  height  in  the  air, 
provided  the  weather  is  fine,  and  repeats  hia  varied  calls  ; 
he  then  throws  himself  quickly  down,  tumbling  over  and 
over,  and  resumes  his  station  on  a  dead  branch. 

Mature  birds,  when  taken,  never  become  tame,  or  long 
outlive  their  freedom  ;  but  if  taken  from  the  nest,  they 
maybe  brought  np,  provided  they  can  be  supplied  continu- 
ally with  fresh  liver,  which  is  found  to  be  the  most  di- 
gestible food  for  them.  They  may  be  brought  up  also 
upon  insects,  worms,  small  niineed  meat,  &c.,  and  they 
soon  learn  to  feed  themselves,  and,  by  degrees,  will  live 
on  lark's  food.  They  become  aceustomed  to  their  hcepcr, 
but  to  strangers  they  remain  wild  and  shy. 

The  food  of  the  Roller  consists  of  insects,  such  as  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  Sic.,  also  the  larvae  of  insects,  worms,  and  small 
frogs.  These  birds  eject  the  hard  wing-coverts  and  legs  of 
beetles  and  other  insects,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  birds 
of  prey.     They  are  said  never  to  drink. 

The  egg  No.  31  belongs  to  the  Roller. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 

BEE-EATER. 
Mbbops  Apiastbb.     (Linn.) 

Thb  Beb-batbb  has,  in  several  iDstances,  been  taken  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  authors,  but 
it  appears  only  during  its  migration  as  an  occasional  visitor 
from  the  warmer  climates  of  the  old  world,  where  this  species 
chiefly  resides.  Whenever  one  of  these  birds  has  been  ob- 
tained in  England,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  in  company 
with  others  of  its  species,  and  such  little  flocks  have  possibly 
been  driven  out  of  their  course  by  contrary  winds,  or  have 
deviated  from  it  in  pursuit  of  a  swarm  of  insects,  which, 
like  a  will-o'*-the-whisp,  has  led  them  astray.  As  these  birds 
associate  in  society,  like  the  swallow  tribe,  and  take  their 
food  upon  the  wing,  our  supposition  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  stray  to  this  country  is  more  than  probable.  England 
appears  to  be  their  most  northern  limit,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a  suitable  temperature  for  them,  since  the 
climate  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  warm  one. 

The  beauty  of  the  feathering  of  this  bird  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  surpass  all  others  in  the  list  of  British  birds.  The 
colours  of  the  mature  bird  are  vivid  and  rich,  and  disposed 
as  follows  : — the  forehead  is  white,  beyond  which  is  a  band 
of  emerald  green,  extending  from  eye  to  eye.     A  black  band 
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runs  from  the  beak,  through  the  eye,  to  the  back  of  th( 
.coverts,  and  from  thence  it  continues  in  the  form  of  a  g 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  where  it  divides 
golden  yellow  that  covers  the  throat,  cheeks,  and  sw2 
from  the  emerald  green  of  the  breast.  The  top  of  the 
and  nape  are  of  a  rich  chesnut-brown,  extending  ove 
wing-coverts,  and  half  way  down  the  back,  but  in  a  li 
tint. 

The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  golden-yellow,  the 
tail-coverts  are  blueish-green,  tinged  with  a  gold  cast 
lesser  wing-covcrts    are   olive-green,   the    laiger   rufoi] 
cinamon-coloured,  here  and  there  tinged  with  green 
secondary  quill-feathers  arc  cinnamon-brown,  with  black 
the  primary  qnill-fcathers  are  greenish-blue,  with  black 
and  brown  edges  on  the  inner  webs ;  the  shafts  of  a 
quills  are  black  and   strong;   the  edge,  or  carpus-fea 
of  the  wing,  and  the  small  under-coverts,  pale  rufous, 
tail-feathers  are  blueish-green,  tinged  with  yellow,  the 
tips  of  the  two  middle  feathers  and  shafts  are  black 
the   under  surface  the  tail  is  pale  grey,  the  shaft  w] 
The  iris  is  carmine-red,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  pal 
dish-brown  ;  the  claws  are  dusky. 

The  young  males  are  more  dull  in  colour,  the  chesni 
paler;  the  black  band  about  the  throat  greenish,  an< 
middle  tail-feathers  extend  but  little  beyond  the  rest 
iris  is  rose-red. 

The  adult  females  have  the  colours  more  intcrmixe- 
confused,  they  are  duller  in  tint,  and  the  central  tail-fe 
are  two  lines  shorter  than  in  the  male. 

The  fiiU  grown  Bee-cater  measures,  from  the  tip  < 
beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  tail-feathers,  ten 
and  a  half,  and  the  expanse  is  above  eighteen  inches 
length  of  the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip. 
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■be  indieBi  and.  the  wings,  when  dosed,  reach  to  within  one 
fixirth  of  its  length.  The  quill-feathen  are.  yerj  naiiow  and 
pdnted,  and  have  very  strong  and  stiff  shafts ;  the  first  qoill- 
ftather  is  exceedingly  small,  the  second  is  the  longest  in  the 
wing. 

The  taO  feathers  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  equal  lengthy 
except  the  two  central  ones,  which  extend  in  adult  birds  one 
indi  beyond  the  rest.  The  beak  is  very  hard  in  texture, 
sn  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  perfectly  black ;  it  is  fiye 
lines  in  height  at  the  base,  and  five  and  a  half  Imes  wide; 
it  is  gently  curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather  compressed ; 
the  upper  mandible  has  a  strong  blunt  ridge,  and  ia  a  trifle 
biger  than  the  under-one,  the  edges  of  both  very  little  in- 
dented and  fitting  very  dose ;  the  inside  is  also  black,  and 
strengthened  with  three  ridges  extending  fit>m  the  base  to 
the  tip.  Nostrils,  which  are  small,  are  placed  dose  to  the 
fixrdiead;  they  are  round,  and  partly  covered  with  stiffbristling 
feathers;  behind  the  eye  is  a  small  naked  brown  patdi. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  very  short,  and  naked  for  nearly  half 
an  inch  below  the  knee ;  they  are  finely  scaled  behind,  and 
very  strongly  in  front.  The  tipper  surface  of  the  toes  is 
scntdlated.  The  small  hind  toe  is  very  broad  at  the  sole, 
the  three  front  toes  are  connected  together,  in  the  manner 
of  the  kingfishers ;  the  tarsus  measures  fix>m  six  to  seven 
lines,  the  middle  toe  ten  lines,  including  the  claw,  which 
is  four  lines,  the  outer  eight  and  a  half,  and  the  hinder 
six. 

The  localities  most  frequented  by  the  Bee-eater  are  the 
precipitous  banks  of  rivers  among  which  they  breed  ;  they  also 
resort  to  vineyards  and  valleys  that  are  full  of  flowering  plants, 
as  in  such  places  their  favourite  food  abounds.  In  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  these  birds  arc  very  common,  and 
are  to  be  seen  skimming  about  in  thousands.     Many  parts 


of  Europe  arc  also  frequented  by  them,  althougfa  i 
great  abiin dance.  They  arc  found  in  France,  Switzerlaod,  * 
and  Germany  in  small  numbers  ;  in  Italy,  Wcily,  and  Spain 
they  nre  more  frequent,  and  also  in  Turkey  and  the  Grecian  ( 
Archipelago.  These  countries  arc  their  summer  residence,  ( 
and  in  winter  they  retire  further  to  the  south,  and  seek  retuge  ^ 
in  the  wanner  climates  of  Africa.  < 

The  Bet-eater  is  entirely  insectivorous ;  its  food  consieLa 
of  the  bee  and  wasp  tribes,  of  beetles,  grasalioppers,  gnats, 
&e.  In  Itidy  these  birds  are  esteemed  good  eating,  and 
are  cnaght  and  sold  in  the  markets  as  an  article  of 
food. 

The  mtity  of  the  Bee-eater  in  this  eonntry  renders  it  bnt 
little  known,  escept  as  a  cabinet  specimen,  but  even  in  this 
state  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  is  very  considerable,  how 
much  more  splendid  must  be  its  appearance  in  a  natural 
state,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  its  brilliant 
pitimage  ?  Where  they  arc  indigenous,  these  beautiful  birds 
arc  to  be  seen  flying  about  the  whole  day  as  numerous  as  the 
swallowB  in  our  own  country,  pursuing  the  chase  for  food, 
which  they  also,  in  common  with  their  tribe,  take  upon  the 
wing.  In  their  manner  of  breeding,  these  birds  resemble 
the  Band-martins,  and  for  this  purpose  choose  similar  situa- 
tions, namely,  sandy  banks  by  the  river  side.  They  asso- 
ciate together  in  great  numbers  at  this  season,  and  form 
their  excavations  so  close  together  in  the  bank  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  honey-<:omb. 
These  perfonttions  are  effected  by  means  of  their  arched 
beaks  and  hand-like  feet,  with  which  they  scoop  out  circu- 
lar passages,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth,  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  their  body,  along  which  their  short  legs  enable 
them  to  run  with  fecility.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a 
]argaf  excavation  is  made,  somewhat  resembling  an  oven. 
In  this  dormitory,  a  slight  nest  is  arranged  of  moss  and  other 


soft  tnaterials,  on  whicb,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  fcDinle 
deposits  five  or  six  while  eggs. 

Their  note,  which   they  utter  on  the  wing,  is  loud,  and 
soiinda  like  tlie  syllables  grillgririririll  I  and  also  sinicrewee  /j 
Recording  to  the  testimony  of  an  old  and  Icamcd  author. 
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PLATE  XXXIII. 

SWALLOW. 

HiRUNDO    HUSTICA.       (Llftft.) 

Early  in  April,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  wind 
iavourable,  a  few  swallows  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
the  precursors  of  the  multitudes  that  annually  repair  to  these 
shores  from  their  winter  sojourn  in  warmer  latitudes. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  interesting  birds  is  always 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  the  pleasant  sounds  and 
sights  of  nature,  for  they  bring  with  them  thoughts  of 
summer. 

Although  arriving  in  large  flights  upon  our  coasts,  they 
afterwards  disperse  and  penetrate  by  degrees  further  into 
the  country  ;  a  few  alone  at  first  are  seen  among  us,  coursing 
in  their  never-ending  chase  for  food ;  by  degrees  their  num- 
bers thicken,  until  the  air  is  again  peopled  by  this  interest- 
ing race. 

The  Swallow  always  makes  friends  among  us;  its  useful 
and  harmless  life  and  social  habits  attract  our  notice,  and 
its  familiar  approaches  to  our  dwellings  make  it  looked  upon 
as  half  domesticated ;  it  lives  among  us,  yet  independent, 
requiring  of  us  nothing  but  quiet  possession  of  its  accustomed 
nook  or  chimney.  The  Swallow  is  almost  as  much  respected 
and  cherished  as  the  redbreast  himself,  and  shares,  with  that 
favoured  bird,  exemption  even  from  the  persecution  of  village 
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boys,  who,  apt  enough  to  throw  tlic  ready  stone  at   every  1 
other  of  the  feathered  tribe,  pause  and  desist  in  favour  of  J 
the    Swallow.     This    favourable    prejudice    is   also  in    some'  J 
degree  extended  to  the  house-martin  ;  wc  remember  to  have 
bad  some   difficulty  in  obtaining  speeiraens  of  the    eggs  of 
this  latter  species  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  it  was  ill-luck  to  take  them,  J 

About  a  month  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  Swallowa    1 
may  be  seen  gathering  from  the  edges  of  pools  and  streams   j 
the  materials  of  which  to  form  their  nests.     These  consist  j 
of  little  elods  of  loamy  earth,  with  which  their  cup-shaped   ] 
nest  is  constructed,  intermixed  with  straws  or  grasses,   and 
warmly  lined  with  feathers.     The  situation  chosen  for  the    ' 
ncet  varies  greatly ;  with  us  it  is  luost  commonly  placed  in 
K  diimncy,  a  little  way  down  the  shaft,  as  the  warmth  of 
such  a  locality  is  agreeable  to  them.     Sometimes  it  is  con- 
structed in  a  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  beneath  the  arch  of  a  bridge, 
or  in  any  similar  situation  of  equal  shelter  and  convenience. 
iTonr  01  five  is  the  osoal  number  of  their  qigK  tfaey  are  wfaHe, 
speckled  with  dark-brown,  grey,  and  rufous,  mostly  resem- 
bling the  one  represented  in  our  plate  (fig.  83).     The  young 
birds,  as   soon  u   fledged,  may  be  seen  sitting  in   a  rov 
upon  the  edge  of  their  chimney,  vuting  to  receive   their 
food  from  their  parents.     Even  after  they  can  fly  this  pa- 
rental care  is  still  continued,  and  the  young  are  often  seen 
receiving  food  from  the  patent  birds  as  they  pass  upon  the 
wing. 

These  indefatigable  birds  ^pear  to  take  no  rest,  and  to 
require  none,  and  probably  remain  the  greater  portion  of  our 
summer  days  upon  the  wing,  alighting  only  now  and  then 
upon  some  elevated  spot,  such  as  a  roof  or  chimney,  and 
almost  instantly  resuming  their  accustomed  flight. 

How  much  a  summer'Scene  is  enlivened  by  the  swallow ! 
although  he  adds  little  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  therefore 
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ghddcnt  oar  ond  aeDse  le«  ilun  the  niisedi  Utde  wnblefs 
tlwl,  hidden  widun  ihe  covert  of  a  neighboaring  bath,  poor 
out  thebr  Bqaid  melody  on  the  eir;  yet  these  delight  the 
eye  by  their  erer-j^aiicing  flig^  peming  and  lepaning  ne 
with  noifldesB  wing ;  aometimes  dipping  their  glossy  wingt 
into  the  itreain,  or  sweeping  an  inseet  firom  its  sui&oe»  then^ 
shooting  past  ns  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow^  they  torn 
and  wheel  as  if  delighting  to  eyade  our  esger  sight. 

We  always  mm  these  actiye  little  birds,  and  feel,  when 
they  have  departed  from  ns»  an  antunn  acene  ia  blank  and 
cM  without  them. 

The  ridi  and  glossy  colouring  that  distinguishes  the  Swal- 
low from  the  other  species  of  British  hirundimdm^  is  seldom  to 
be  perceived  unless  the  bird  is  taken  in  the  hand,  or  the  apeo- 
tator  be  ao  &vonrabIy  placed  upon  a  bridge  or  cliff  that  he 
can  look  down  upon  it  aa  it  akima  beneath  him ;  then,  if  the 
ann  shines  upon  its  glossy  jdnmage,  the  vivid  violet  reflect 
tiona  upcm  the  feathen  of  the  back  and  acapulais  may  be 
plainly  seen. 

When  the  time  for  their  annual  autumnal  migrations 
arrives,  these  birds  collect  in  large  companies  of  many  hun- 
dreds, in  anticipation  of  their  approaching  journey.  We 
have  known  them  for  many  years  to  collect  in  this  manner 
on  a  particular  house  during  several  successive  mornings, 
twittering  and  chirping  as  if  arranging  their  course,  ascer^ 
taining  their  geographical  position,  or  settling  the  particulars 
of  their  journey ;  after  a  few  days  thus  spent,  they  have 
suddenly  departed. 

The  house  so  long  selected  for  the  place  of  rendezvous 
by  the  Swallows  of  this  district,  is  situated  on  ihe  southern 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea-coast,  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Whether  these  birds  take 
their  flight  direct  from  this  spot  for  their  winter  quarters  in 
wanner  latitudes,  or  whether  they  pursue  their  tour  by  easy 
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joume)^  tonarda  the  southern  coast,  wc  have  no  mi-ans  of  J 
ascertaining;  but  in  all  probability  the  former  i§  the  cnse,  1 
as  the  great  power  of  wing  possessed  by  this  species  would  J 
enable  them,  without  fatigue,  to  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  « 
the  island  long  before  tlic  setting  of  the  sun.  I 

In  their  pursuit  of  insects  the  Swallow  may  frequently  I 
be  seen  flying  along  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  ktge  buildings^.a 
such  as  churches,  Gic. ;  or  along  walls  and  palings  for  tho-l 
purpose  of  rousing  up  any  winged  insects  that  may  be  at  I 
rest  upon  llicm,  which  they  are  then  able  to  capture.  Ift  I 
heavy  weather,  or  previously  to  rain,  when  the  air  is  chilled(i,fl 
Swallows  may  be  seen  to  abandon  the  upper  strata  of  air^J 
and  to  fly  near  the  ground,  as  at  such  times  the  insects  thal^l 
constitute  their  food  do  not  ascend ;  a  continuance  of  welkJ 
veathei  is  also  hurtful  and  aomctimca  fatal  to  them.  At  I 
BQch  times  they  are  compelled  to  resort,  in  search  of  food^.fl 
to  the  shelter  afforded  by  avenues  of  trees  or  overhanging  I 
cli^  or  the7  an  seen  to  pan^e  thor  jny  low  ■loag  tbo 
sar&ce  of  Uie  water,  wbeie  it  la  sheltered  from  tbe  inclemfla^ 
of  the  weather  by  the  rivet's  bank. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  measuree  about  eight  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  irom  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  fourteen  inches  in  width  from 
wing  to  wing.  The  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  is  five 
inches  long,  the  larger  quill-feathers  are  particulariy  strong, 
and  the  shafts  are  powerful  and  arched,  the  secondaries  are 
reiy  short  with  slanting  tips.  The  tail  is  much  forked,  the 
middle  feathets  measm%  one  inch  and  seTen-eighths,  the 
outer  fisme  four  inches  and  three  quarters  to  five  inches 
in  length ;  the  wings  when  at  rest  reach  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  The  beak  is  small,  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved  at  the  tip,  and  pointed,  and  four  lines 
in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  one  line  and  a  half  high  t  the 
gape  extends  to  beneath  the  eyes,  and  is  more  than  half 
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an  incli  in  width ;  the  nostrils  are  small  and  oval-shaped.     The 
coloar  of  the  beak  is  black,  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
month  flesh-coloured,  and  the  iris  is   dark  chesnut.     The 
small  slender  legs  and  feet  are  entirely  bare  of  feathers,  their 
ipper  surface  covered  with  small  scales,  and  the  claws  are 
nreak,  thin,  and  pointed ;  the  legs  are  reddish  grey,  the  claws 
Jmost  black,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  grey ;    the  tarsus  is 
ive  and  a  half  lines  long,  the  middle  toe  and  claw  seven  and 
I  half  lines,  and  the  hinder  toe  and  claw  five  lines.     The 
orehead  and  throat  are  reddish-brown ;  the  space  between 
he  beak  and  eye  and  the  region  of  the  eyes  are  black.     The 
lead,    cheeks,   and   neck,   as   far  as   the   breast,  the  back, 
boulders,  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  are  deep  black,  with  blue 
nd  violet  reflections.     The  wing  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
•ronze  reflections  and  pale  brown  edges,  particularly  towards 
be  tips  of  the  feathers.     The  middle  tail-feathers  are  en- 
irely  black,  the  others  have  a  round  white  spot  on   their 
iner  web  towards  the  tips  ;  these  spots  increase  in  length  as 
ley  approach  the  outer  feathers,  and  form  a  bar  of  white 
hen  the  tail  is  spread  out,  but  when  closed  they  are  not 
erceptible.     The  breast,  belly,  and  all  the  under  parts  to 
16   tail  are  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous,  which 
^lour  is  strongest  on  the  under  wing-co verts,  and  terminates 

I  the  edge  of  the  wing  in  a  border  of  black,  brown,  and 
hite.  The  wing  and  tail-feathers  are  dull  black  on  the 
nder  surface;  the  white  spots  on  the  tail-feathers  shine 
irough  and  appear  like  a  band  or  chain  of  spots.  All  the 
'athers  of  the  back  which  reflect  the  blue  tint  are  black 
nly  on  their  tips  and  white  towards  the  root,  and  it  is  in 
>nsequence  of  this  that  the  bird  seems  to  have  white  spots 

II  over  its  body  when  the  feathers  are  ruffled  or  displaced, 
^'here  is  very  little  difference  in  the  plumage  between  the 
lale  and  female ;  but,  when  compared  together,  the  female 
ppears  the  smallest  on  account  of  her  shorter  tail-feathers, 
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&e  nd-bnwn  on  Uw  flndieid  <to«i  nat'txtmiA  mf  ta,  like 
VUck  ibMt  the  ftimt  of  the  natk  k  Bot  m  Inui,  ud  (tat 
TttMB  OB  the  vain  parts  mndi  lighter. 

On  the.  ntan  of  ihe  Swillom  to  as,  ta  the  tpaug  ot  A* 
jeer,  the  feitheiing  ii  quite  perfect,  in  csneqacBeB  of  thes 
Iniag  HMmlted  in  mamer  dinutei  dariag  ttw  niciitlM  of 
Juury  ud  Febnurr. 

The  joaag  bird*,  which  an  qwtinglj  eorttod  wifli »  grej 
down  ^  the  neat,  aoon  obtain  the  fbetboing  of  the  adult, 
but  they  m  eDtiiely  without  the  reflected-  odoon,  and  the 
ftadien  lie  leaa  doae.  Tbe  opper  parta  an  dnD  Uaek  irith 
hionio-gietm  zeflectioiu ;  the  red-biown  <m  the  fiudiesd  and 
thioat  an  modi  palco-  and  diitycokrared.  The  ontcf  taS- 
featbraa  ue  conockmbly  sliorter  and  ftequentljr  diffbr  as 
moeh  as  an  indi  and  a  half:  the  eoneca  of  the  mouth  an 
doll  yeDow,  the  im  bnwa,  the  I^  teddiah  blade,  the  vAm 
ofthe  feet  grey. 

The  lower  figtin  in  oar  {rfUe  ie|«eflrtits  the  idvlt  bird, 
Ae  upper  figure  the  young. 

Some  remarkable  varieties  have  been  fonnd  of  the  Swallow, 
Buch  as  pied  black  and  white ;  perfectly  white,  which  are  the 
most  rare :  yellow  or  dirty  white,  whidi  have  an  indication 
of  red  brown  on  the  head  and  chin ;  a  silver  grey  one  has 
been  seen,  with  the  same  red  on  the  head  and  throat ;  and 
cream-coloured  varieties  have  also  been  met  with. 
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as  ihe  upper  turfitce  of  the  toes ;  the  aoles  of  the  ftei  are 
alao  fleah-edoated,  the  dawB  have  duaky  tipa,  axe  long  and 
mrj  ahaip,  but  not  much  hooked*  The  tani  measuxe  five 
lines  and  a  hal^  the  middle  toe,  including  the  daw,  aeven 
lines,  and  the  hinder  toe  and  daw,  four  lines  and  a  half; 
the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  connected  up  to  the  first  jcnnt 

The  hollow  rt^gions  of  the  eyes,  and  the  space  betweea 
them  and  the  beak,  are  vdvet  black ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
nape,  back,  shoulders,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  axe  deep 
Uadc,  with  sted  blue  reflections.  The  wings  and  tail  dull- 
black,  with  bronze-gxeen-coloured  reflections  on  the  smaller 
feathers,  and  the  three  latter  short  quill-ftatherB  have  gene- 
xally  a  naizow  white  edge  near  the  tip ;  the  edge  of  the 
wing  is  dusky  and  white,  scdloped  or  scaled,  the  under 
wingHM)yerts  brownish-grey,  or  pde-grey.  The  ramp  and 
all  the  under  parts  are  white,  dthough  some  few  specunens 
have  grey  shafts  to  the  under  tail-coTcrta,.  or  two  black 
spots  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  under  parts  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  glossy  bladdah-grey,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  laiger  feathers  greyish-white. 

There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  sexes;  in  some  instances  the  male  is  a  little  laiger 
than  the  female,  his  feathers  are  more  glossy  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  white  on  all  the  under  parts  is  more  pure ; 
but  these  differences  are  so  very  little  that  the  question 
cannot  be  decided  but  by  dissection. 

The  young  Martins  of  the  first  summer,  much  resemble 
the  adult  birds,  but  the  upper  feathering  is  paler,  the  gloss 
on  the  head  is  wanting,  the  tertials  are  distinctly  bordered 
with  white,  the  chin  and  throat,  the  rump  and  under  parts 
are  also  frequently  tinged  with  red,  or  spotted  with  grey; 
the  lower  part  of  the  beak  is  dirty  flesh-coloured,  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  yellow,  and  the  feet  are  very 
thinly  feathered  with  down. 
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PLATE   XXXIV. 

MARTIN. 
HiHUNDO  URBiCA.     (Linn,) 

The  principal  distinguishing  marks  of  this  bird  are  as 
follow :  —  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  glossy  black 
beneath,  and  on  the  rump  perfectly  white;  the  legs  and 
toes  feathered  all  the  way  down,  and  white.  These  parti- 
culars are  sufficient  at  the  most  hurried  glance  to  decide 
its  proper  name. 

The  Martin  is  smaller  than  the  swallow,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  shorter  tail ;  its  head  is  bigger  than  that 
of  the  former.  In  length,  this  bird  measures  five  inches, 
and  twelve  inches  in  expanse  ;  the  length  of  the  outer  feathers 
of  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  five-eighths,  tlie  middle  feathers 
do  not  exceed  one  inch  and  three  quarters.  The  wings, 
when  at  rest,  reach  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  measure,  from  carpus  to  tip,  four  inches  seven  lines. 
The  beak  is  three  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and 
broader  at  the  base  than  long,  one  line  and  a  half  in  height, 
blunt  at  the  tip,  and  a  little  arched  on  the  upper  mandible ; 
black  inside  and  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  wide  swallow, 
which  is  pale  yellowish-red  at  the  back ;  the  nostrils  are 
small  and  round,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  base ;  the 
iris  is  dark-brown.  The  legs  are  short  and  weak,  flesh- 
coloured,  and   covered   with   small    white    feathers,  as  well 
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as  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
also  flesh-coloured,  the  claws  have  dusky  tips,  are  long  and 
very  sharp,  but  not  much  hooked.  The  tarsi  measure  five 
lines  and  a  half,  the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  seven 
lines,  and  the  hinder  toe  and  claw,  four  lines  and  a  half; 
the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  connected  up  to  the  first  joint. 

The  hollow  regions  of  the  eyes,  and  tlie  space  between 
them  and  the  beak,  are  velvet  black ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
nape,  back,  shoulders,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  deep 
black,  with  steel  blue  reflections.  The  wings  and  tail  dull- 
black,  with  bronze-grecn-coloured  reflections  on  the  smaller 
feathers,  and  the  three  latter  short  quill-feathers  have  gene- 
rally a  narrow  white  edge  near  the  tip ;  the  edge  of  the 
wing  is  dusky  and  white,  scolloped  or  scaled,  the  under 
wing-coverts  brownish-grey,  or  pale-grey.  The  rump  and 
all  the  under  parts  are  white,  although  some  few  specimens 
have  grey  shafts  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  or  two  black 
spots  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  under  parts  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  glossy  blackish-grey,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  larger  feathers  greyish-white. 

There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  sexes ;  in  some  instances  the  male  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  female,  his  feathers  arc  more  glossy  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  white  on  all  the  under  parts  is  more  pure  ; 
but  these  differences  are  so  very  little  that  the  question 
cannot  be  decided  but  by  dissection. 

The  young  Martins  of  the  first  summer  much  resemble 
the  adult  birds,  but  the  upper  feathering  is  paler,  the  gloss 
on  the  head  is  wanting,  the  tertials  are  distinctly  bordered 
with  white,  the  chin  and  throat,  the  rump  and  under  parts 
are  also  frequently  tinged  with  red,  or  spotted  with  grey ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  beak  is  dirty  flesh-coloured,  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  yellow,  and  the  feet  are  very 
thinly  feathered  with  down. 
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The  young  male  and  female  are  perfectly  alike. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  not  uncommon ;  the  white 
are  the  most  beautifiil,  with  red  or  amber-coloured  iris ; 
some  are  pied,  with  white  wings  and  tail,  or  white  heads. 
The  variety  in  which  all  the  black  is  dirty  or  brownish  white, 
and  the  remainder,  as  usual,  pure  white,  is  rery  hand- 
some, but  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  bird  of  the  same 
name  (ZT.  U.  pallida)  of  Latham  and  Bechstein,  which 
differs  in  many  respects. 

The  Martin  is  distributed  over  all  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  swallow,  and  goes  further  north  even  than  that  species. 
During  the  summer  this  bird  frequents  our  country,  arriving 
as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced,  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  generally  after  the  swal- 
lows have  made  their  appearance.  A  few  forerunners  are, 
by  chance,  seen  earlier,  but  the  great  flocks  do  not  generally 
come  before  the  month  of  May.  Their  departure  com- 
mences usually  in  September,  and  takes  place  a  few  days 
before  that  of  the  swallows ;  they  fly,  it  is  said,  by  night, 
and  (ravel  in  flocks  at  a  great  height.  These  birds  are  re- 
marked to  congregate  in  large  numbers  together  some  days 
before  they  take  their  departure  ;  and,  after  settling  on  some 
raised  object  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  basking  in  the  sun, 
they  start  off  repeatedly  as  if  by  a  given  signal,  and  return 
again  and  again  with  great  clamouring  ;  it  almost  seems  as 
if  they  practise  their  mode  of  travelling,  and  train  them- 
selves for  their  journey.  During  these  manoeuvres,  they 
mount  quickly  to  a  great  height,  and  the  same  minute  de- 
scend again  with  such  velocity  that  the  noise  occasioned 
by  their  wings  may  be  heard  very  plainly.  It  has  been  said 
that  Martins  prefer  towns  to  country  places,  but  we  cannot 
agree  in  that  supposition,  as  there  must  be  more  insects  in 
the  sweet  air  of  the  country  than  in  smoky  towns. 

The  flight  of  the  Martin  is  not  so  quick  as  that  of  the 
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Bwaltow.  When  a  bird  of  prey  approacbcs  tbc  swallows 
and  Martins  flock  to^tlicr,  but.  us  soon  ax  the  dungei  is 
paat,  the  species  sqisrotc  again. 

During   the   breeding  time    Martins   frwjucntly   quaird. 
and  the  victor  cither  drives  Iiis  antagonist  out  of  the  nest, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  diBpute   has  arisen,  or  he 
pulls  him  out  of  it  by  the  head,  in  which  act  they  mostljrfl 
fall  togctlicr  to  the  ground.  I 

Martins  are  seldom  seen  to  perch  upon  the  ground,  the 
constniction  of  their  feet  is  more  adapted  for  holding  fast, 
or  when  in  a  vertical  position,  in  constructing  their  nests,  &c. 

The  enll-notes  of  the  Martins  are  vaiious,  but  hardly 
possible  to  be  described  in  words  or  letters  ;  nktrr,  trctb,  Hrit, 
£ic.  are  among  them :  the  young  birds  call  the  word  hrid 
while  in  the  nest  but  very  faintly,  and  the  song  with  which 
the  male  bird  tries  to  amuse  his  wife  while  in  the  neat  is  a 
OCTOvcBding  ohattcfing,  bjw  ouaiM  plwwjg.  1^  nM 
diqKNitwn  of  the  BSattin  '»  very  moaAaUe ;  .tii^  smm  to 
entertain  no  fear  for  mm :  in  jnoof  (rf'wUdi  die  Mlowtng 
&ct  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend.  A  pair  of  Martins 
chose  for  theii  breeding-place  a  sheltered  comer  in  a  pro- 
jecting window  shade,  such  as  are  seen  in  Venetian  pictures ; 
here  theu-  plastered  nest  was  built,  and  their  young,  four 
in  number,  reared,  regardless  of  any  inteiruption  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  room,  although  they  were  within  the  reach 
of  them,  and  constantly  within  their  sight.  The  young 
birds,  when  strong  enough  to  leave  the  neat,  sat  upon 
the  bar  within  the  irame  until  tempted  by  the  parent  birds 
to  fly.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  ahade  or  frame, 
being  a  moveable  one,  was  taken  down  as  usual,  and  caiefoUy 
laid  away,  in  order  that  the  nest  might  be  preserved.  On  the 
following  spring  the  shade,  still  containing  the  nest,  was  re- 
placed above  the  window,  in  the  hope  that  the  Martins  might 
return  an4  resume  possession  of  it.     They  did  return,  and 
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paid  it  several  visits,  but,  for  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves,  they  finally  abandoned  it. 

We  have  often  observed  that  Martins  appear  very  whim- 
sical in  their  choice  of  a  nesting-place,  beginning  and  aban- 
doning sometimes  many  nests  before  a  site  is  determined 
upon.  This  occurred  on  our  own  house  during  the  past 
summer  :  many  nests  were  commenced,  and  the  little  builders 
were  seen  from  time  to  time  bringing  materials  gathered  from 
the  borders  of  the  Thames,  plastering  a  layer  with  their  little 
beaks,  which  they  use  in  the  manner  of  a  builder^s  trowel ; 
many  were  thus  commenced,  but  not  one  carried  to  its  com- 
pletion, and  all  were  at  last  forsaken.  They  had  met  with  no 
molestation,  as,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  anxious  to  protect 
them,  and  we  could  only  conclude  that  the  situation  being 
much  exposed  both  to  sun  and  wind,  the  materials  had  dried 
too  quickly  to  insure  their  tenacity  :  some  fragments  that  fell 
from  them  on  the  window  frame  seemed  to  favour  that 
opinion,  as  they  crumbled  to  the  touch ;  these  fragments 
contained  angular  pieces  of  flint,  but  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  cemented  together  by  a  saliva,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. 

The  size  of  the  nest  of  the  Martin  is  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  from  side  to  side  in  the  interior ;  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  construction  is  about  half  an  inch  on  the 
sides,  and  about  an  inch  at  the  bottom  ;  the  inner  surface 
is  smooth,  but  the  outside  knotted  in  consequence  of 
the  rough  lumps  of  clay  retaining  their  original  form  :  the 
only  lining  these  nurseries  obtain  is  a  few  feathers  to  cover 
the  bottom.  The  nest,  when  ready,  not  only  serves  the 
pair  for  the  bed-room,  but  the  birds  continue  to  inhabit  it 
during  the  whole  breeding  season.  The  female  sits  twelve 
or  thirteen  days  upon  her  eggs,  which  are  from  four  to 
six  in  number.     During  that  time   the   male   supplies   her 
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witL  fuod,  cxccj)t  io  wet  weather,  wlien  tbe  Bcarcily  or  the 
supply  drives  licr  out  also  for  iier  own  preservution.  While 
the  young  birds  are  sniiill,  the  parents  both  continue  to  pass 
tlie  night  in  the  nest. 

The  egg  No.  34,  belongs  to  tliU  species. 


i 
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The  feathering  of  the  Sand-Martin  is  dull  and  incon- 
spicuous, the  upper  parts  being  mouse-colour,  the  wings  and 
tail  darker,  the  under  parts  snow  white. 

The  more  particular  distribution  of  the  colours  is  as 
follows :  —  the  top  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  rump, 
temples,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  breast  and  thighs,  mouse-co- 
loured ;  the  sides  of  the  throat  the  darkest,  the  forehead 
and  rump  the  palest,  the  feathers  of  the  first  frequently 
with  white  edges ;  the  throat,  swallow,  a  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts 
pure  white ;  on  the  chest,  a  pale  grey  band,  and  close  be- 
neath, a  few  grey  spots ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail 
are  darker  than  the  rest ;  the  under  parts  of  the  wing  deep 
mouse-colour ;  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  beneath  are  lighter 
than  on  the  upper  parts,  and  the  shafts  of  the  feathers 
are  white. 

The  male  and  female  are  exactly  alike  in  colouring, 
the  female  somewhat  smaller.  As  these  birds  also  moult 
during  their  absence  from  us  in  warmer  climates,  their 
plumage  is  the  most  perfect  on  their  return  here  in  the 
spring,  and  the  whole  of  the  feathering  has  the  appear- 
ance of  silk.  During  the  summer  the  gloss  becomes  worn 
off,  as  well  as  the  white  edges  of  the  feathers,  and  the 
general  colour  is  paler  and  less  pure. 

The  young  Sand-Martins  of  the  year,  when  they  depart 
from  us,  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  adult ;  the  grey 
is  somewhat  darker,  approaching  to  dusky ;  on  the  head, 
back,  and  wing-coverts,  the  feathers  are  edged  with  dull 
rust-yellow,  which  is  not  unfrequently  divided  from  the 
ground  colour  by  a  darker  band  ;  the  tcrtials  have  the  same 
borderings  but  broader ;  the  throat  is  dashed  with  brown  and 
rufous,  very  frequently  spotted  with  grey.  The  legs  are 
paler  than  in  the  adult,  and  without  the  little  tufts  above 
the  hind  toes.  Varieties  arc  seldom  met  with  among  the 
Sand-Martins,  although  they  have  occurred. 
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PLATE   XXXIV. 

MARTIN. 

HiRUNDO    URBICA.       (LtTtn.) 

The  principal  distinguishing  marks  of  this  bird  are  as 
follow :  —  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  glossy  black 
beneath,  and  on  the  rump  perfectly  white;  the  legs  and 
toes  feathered  all  the  way  down,  and  white.  These  parti- 
culars are  sufficient  at  the  most  hurried  glance  to  decide 
its  proper  name. 

The  Martin  is  smaller  than  the  swallow,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  shorter  tail ;  its  head  is  bigger  than  that 
of  the  former.  In  length,  this  bird  measures  five  inches, 
and  twelve  inches  in  expanse  ;  the  length  of  the  outer  feathers 
of  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  five-eighths,  the  middle  feathers 
do  not  exceed  one  inch  and  three  quarters.  The  wings, 
when  at  rest,  reach  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  measure,  from  carpus  to  tip,  four  inches  seven  lines. 
The  beak  is  three  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and 
broader  at  the  base  than  long,  one  line  and  a  half  in  height, 
blunt  at  the  tip,  and  a  little  arched  on  the  upper  mandible ; 
black  inside  and  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  wide  swallow, 
which  is  pale  yellowish-red  at  the  back ;  the  nostrils  are 
small  and  round,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  base  ;  the 
iris  is  dark-brown.  The  legs  are  short  and  weak,  flesh- 
coloured,  and   covered   with   small    white   feathers,  as  well 
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also  6esh- coloured,  the  claws  liave  dusky  tips,  are  long  and 
very  sharp,  bul  not  niucli  booked.  The  tarei  measure  five 
lines  and  a  half,  tbc  middle  toe,  including  the 
lines,  and  the  hinder  toe  and  claw,  four  lines  and  a  half; 
the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  connected  up  to  the  first  joint. 

The  bbOow  tcgioM  of  thu  »jt$f  vai-^  qaea  bttww 
than  UKt  the  hak,  are  velret  Uack ;  tlw  top  cJ  dw  heait 
nqm,  back,  ahoolden,  ud  the  Qi^wr  taS-QOTflri*  ue  dttf 
hlKk*  with  ited  bloe  reflectioiu.  Tho  wii^  aad  tail  doll- 
bbMl:,  with  bnmie-gieea-GoloHnd  nBnUStm  OB  the  hwIW 
ftethea,  and  the  Uuee  latter  ibort  fnB-feathaa  have  gMt»- 
mSij  •  aanow  white  edge  neai  the  tif;  thfr  edge  of  *tbe 
wing  ie  duhj  and  white,  icolkped  or  aealedi  the  nndv 
wiag^^omti  biownidi-gn;,  or  pele-gn^.  The  xoBf  laA 
ell  the-  ander  padi  en  white,  althoogb  Mue  ft*  ^eameH 
hftTe  gre^  ahafte  to  the  imder  teit«ofKti^  ok  two  hkA 
epoU  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  ondor  puts  <tf  the 
wingB  and  tail  an  glouy  blackiah-gKiy,  and  the  ahafta  of 
the  Isrget  feathezs  greyish-white. 

There  is  hardly  any  diffureoce  in  the  ontvard  sppear&nee 
of  the  sexes;  in  some  instances  the  male  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  female,  his  feathers  are  more  glossy  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  white  on  all  the  under  parts  is  more  pure ; 
but  these  differences  are  ao  very  little  that  the  question 
cannot  be  decided  bat  by  dissection. 

The  young  Martins  of  the  first  summet  much  resemble 
the  adult  birds,  but  the  upper  feathering  ie  paler,  the  gloss 
on  the  head  is  wanting,  the  tertials  are  distinctly  bordered 
with  white,  the  chin  and  throat,  the  rump  and  under  parts 
are  also  frequently  tinged  with  red,  or  spotted  with  grey; 
the  lover  part  of  the  beak  is  dirty  flesh-coloured,  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  yellow,  and  the  feet  are  very 
thinly  feathered  with  down. 
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The  young  male  and  female  are  perfectly  alike. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  not  uncommon  ;  the  white 
are  the  most  beautiful,  with  red  or  amber-coloured  iris ; 
some  are  pied,  with  white  wings  and  tail,  or  white  heads. 
The  variety  in  which  all  the  black  is  dirty  or  brownish  white, 
and  the  remainder,  as  usual,  pure  white,  is  very  hand- 
some, but  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  bird  of  the  same 
name  (H.  U.  pallida)  of  Latham  and  Bechstein,  which 
differs  in  many  respects. 

The  Martin  is  distributed  over  all  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  swallow,  and  goes  further  north  even  than  that  species. 
During  the  summer  this  bird  frequents  our  country,  arriving 
as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced,  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  generally  after  the  swal- 
lows have  made  their  appearance.  A  few  forerunners  are, 
by  chance,  seen  earlier,  but  the  great  flocks  do  not  generally 
come  before  the  month  of  May.  Their  departure  com- 
mences usually  in  September,  and  takes  place  a  few  days 
before  that  of  the  swallows ;  they  fly,  it  is  said,  by  night, 
and  travel  in  flocks  at  a  great  height.  These  birds  are  re- 
marked to  congregate  in  large  numbers  together  some  days 
before  they  take  their  departure  ;  and,  after  settling  on  some 
raised  object  early  in  the  morning,  and  basking  in  the  sun, 
they  start  off  repeatedly  as  if  by  a  given  signal,  and  return 
again  and  again  with  great  clamouring  ;  it  almost  seems  as 
if  they  practise  their  mode  of  travelling,  and  train  them- 
selves for  their  journey.  During  these  manoeuvres,  they 
mount  quickly  to  a  great  height,  and  the  same  minute  de- 
scend again  with  such  velocity  that  the  noise  occasioned 
by  their  wings  may  be  heard  very  plainly.  It  has  been  said 
that  Martins  prefer  towns  to  country  places,  but  we  cannot 
agree  in  that  supposition,  as  there  must  be  more  insects  in 
the  sweet  air  of  the  country  than  in  smoky  towns. 

The  flight  of  the  Martin  is  not  so  quick  as  that  of  the 
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PLATE   XXXVL 

SWIFT. 
Cypsblus  murarius.     {Miht.) 

The  Swift  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from  north 
to  south,  Asia,  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape,  and  is  not  un- 
jooimnon  in  North  America.  The  most  northern  latitudes 
ire  not  frequented  by  this  bird.  With  us  it  is  a  summer 
▼isitaat,  arriving  in  May  and  departing  in  August.  In 
performing  their  migrations  their  flight  is  generally  very 
high,  and  they  travel  in  companies ;  they  arrive  as  it  were 
all  in  one  night  for  their  summer  sojourn,  and  depart  as 
suddenly  in  autumn ;  but  a  careful  observer  may  detect  their 
restless  behaviour  some  days  before  they  depart,  and  their 
chattering  may  also  be  heard  louder  when  going  to  roost. 
During  the  winter  the  Swifts  reside  in  very  warm  climates, 
but  never  in  a  hiding-place  in  Britain  or  the  like  unfriendly 
atmosphere,  nor  remain  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Swifts  are  towns,  where  there 
are  lofty  buildings,  old  fortresses  or  castles,  church-steeples, 
&c. ;  and  where  such  buildings  or  lofty  trees  do  not  exist,  the 
number  of  Swifts  is  comparatively  limited.  For  instance,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton 
Court  Palace  these  birds  abound  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  river  Thames.  Swifts  pur- 
sue their   insect  food   very   frequently  for   hours   over  the 
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surface  or  llit  walt-r  even  after  dnrk  Wln.-n  satisfied,  they 
return  to  tlieir  hiding-places  in  a  hole  in  a  rock  or  tree,  or 
in  the  brickwork  of  an  elevated  building.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  are  again  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  their  daily 
ftwd.  The  character  of  thia  bird  is  very  restless,  wild, 
and  qiiurelsomc,  as  may  be  heard  at  night  by  their  con- 
tinual disputes  in  the  lur.  At  the  breeding  season  also  they 
always  contest  for  the  nest  or  hole,  attack  each  other  furi- 
ously, and  sometimes  fall  together  to  the  ground.  These 
birds  arc,  at  the  same  time,  hardly  ever  found  nestling  in 
a  solitary  place,  but  always,  where  others  of  its  species  breed, 
in  neighbouring  holes. 

The  power  of  ilight  in  this  species  is  very  considerable, 
luid  greatly  cseccds  that  of  the  swallow.  They  ar«  all  day 
incessantly  on  the  wing,  and  fly  at  a  wonderful  speed ;  tbeir 
appearance  is  very  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  their  broad 
heads,  long  hinder  parts,  and  wonderfully  long  and  pointed 
wings,  which  almost  furm  a  semicircle  when  expanded.  Their 
flight  is  aiao  very  beautiful,  as  they  seem  to  sail  on  the  air, 
with  hardly  any  flapping  of  the  wings,  and  thus  whcotinfj 
in  large  circles,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  so  as  to  become 
lost  to  the  eye.  When  they  fly  low,  they  flap  their  wings 
in  quick  succession,  and  with  vibrating  motion,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  after  so  much  and  continued  exertion,  bo  little 
sleep  or  rest  can  suffice  the  Swift,  as  it  actually  enjoys, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  &ct. 

Strong  as  the  Swifts  seem  in  point  of  exertion,  they  are 
unable  to  endure  cold  or  wet  weather,  which,  if  it  lasts  for 
some  days,  soon  ailer  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  they  become 
weak,  and  actually  &U  to  the  ground  and  die. 

Its  1^  are  neither  fit  for  perching  nor  walking ;  the  first 
is  consequently  reduced  to  an  uncomfortable  leaning,  and 
the  second  a  miserable  crawl,  which  be  only  exhibits  in  his 
high   and    lofty   lodgings;    but   for  the   purpose   of  hong- 
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ing  or  clambering  on  perpendicular  rocks  or  walls,  &c.,  his 
short  feet  and  four  front  or  forward  directed  toes  and  hooked 
nails  are  exquisitfly  adapted  ;  they  enable  him  not  only  to 
remain  in  such  a  position  for  a  length  of  time  but  even 
to  sleep  thus. 

The  call-note  of  the  Swift  is  of  two  syllables,  which  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  filing  or  sharpening  of  a  saw. 

In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  this  bird  ever  being 
able  to  enjoy  a  perch  in  a  cage,  it  is  very  unlikely  to  become 
long  an  inhabitant  of  one. 

The  food  of  the  Swift  consists  in  all  sorts  of  flies,  beetles, 
butterflies,  &c.  &c.,  which  he  takes  on  the  wing,  and  of  which 
he  consumes  great  numbers. 

The  undigested  remains  of  the  food  which  he  swallows, 
are  ejected  by  him  in  long  pellets. 

The  breeding-places  chosen  by  the  Swifts  are,  as  aforesaid, 
holes  in  lofty  buildings,  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  and  these  are 
furnished  by  both  the  male  and  female  with  straw,  hay, 
threads,  rags,  dead  leaves,  feathers,  &c.,  which  the  wind 
carries  in  the  air,  and  which  have  been  caught  by  them 
and  carried  to  their  home ;  these  different  materials  are 
placed  together  and  glued  as  it  were  with  their  sticky  saliva, 
giving  them  an  appearance  as  if  snails  had  crawled  over  them, 
and  covered  them  with  their  slime.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
give  this  irregular  heap  the  name  of  a  nest,  as  the  surface 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling 
off,  and  the  young  cannot  find  in  it  any  warmth  or  softness. 
The  female  deposits  two  or  three  eggs,  of  the  form  and 
colour  represented  in  our  plate.  No.  36,  on  which  she  sits 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  days,  during  which  time  the  male 
supplies  her  with  food.  The  young  remain  long  in  the 
nest  until  quite  fledged,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

These  birds  often  appear  highly  excited,  probably  before 
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surface  of  the  water  even  after  dark  When  satisfied,  they 
return  to  their  hiding-places  in  a  hole  in  a  rock  or  tree,  or 
in  the  brickwork  of  an  elevated  building.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  are  again  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  their  daily 
food.  The  character  of  this  bird  is  very  restless,  wild, 
and  quarrelsome,  as  may  be  heard  at  night  by  their  con- 
tinual disputes  in  the  air.  At  the  breeding  season  also  they 
always  contest  for  the  nest  or  hole,  attack  each  other  furi- 
ously, and  sometimes  fall  together  to  the  ground.  These 
birds  are,  at  the  same  time,  hardly  ever  found  nestling  in 
a  solitary  place,  but  always,  where  others  of  its  species  breed, 
in  neighbouring  holes. 

The  power  of  flight  in  this  species  is  very  considerable, 
and  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  swallow.  They  are  all  day 
incessantly  on  the  wing,  and  fly  at  a  wonderM  speed ;  their 
appearance  is  very  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  their  broad 
heads,  long  hinder  parts,  and  wonderfully  long  and  pointed 
wings,  which  almost  form  a  semicircle  when  expanded.  Their 
flight  is  also  very  beautiful,  as  they  seem  to  sail  on  the  air, 
with  hardly  any  flapping  of  the  wings,  and  thus  wheeling 
in  large  circles,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  so  as  to  become 
lost  to  the  eye.  When  they  fly  low,  they  flap  their  w^ings 
in  quick  succession,  and  with  vibrating  motion.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  after  so  much  and  continued  exertion,  so  little 
sleep  or  rest  can  suflSce  the  Swift,  as  it  actually  enjoys, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact. 

Strong  as  the  Swifts  seem  in  point  of  exertion,  they  arc 
unable  to  endure  cold  or  wet  weather,  which,  if  it  lasts  for 
sonic  days,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  they  become 
weak,  and  actually  fall  to  the  ground  and  die. 

Its  legs  are  neither  fit  for  perching  nor  walking ;  the  first 
is  consequently  reduced  to  an  uncomfortable  leaning,  and 
the  second  a  miserable  crawl,  which  he  only  exhibits  in  his 
high   and    lofty    lodgings ;    but   for   the   purpose    of  hang- 
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ing  or  clambering  on  perpendicular  rocks  or  walls,  &c.,  his 
short  feet  and  four  front  or  forward  directed  toes  and  hooked 
nails  are  exquisitAy  adapted ;  they  enable  him  not  only  to 
remain  in  such  a  position  for  a  length  of  time  but  even 
to  sleep  thus. 

The  call-note  of  the  Swift  is  of  two  syllables,  which  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  filing  or  sharpening  of  a  saw. 

In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  this  bird  ever  being 
able  to  enjoy  a  perch  in  a  cage^  it  is  very  unlikely  to  become 
long  an  inhabitant  of  one. 

The  food  of  the  Swift  consists  in  all  sorts  of  flies,  beetles, 
butterflies,  &c.  &c.,  which  he  takes  on  the  wing,  and  of  which 
he  consumes  great  numbers. 

The  undigested  remains  of  the  food  which  he  swallows, 
are  ejected  by  him  in  long  pellets. 

The  breeding-places  chosen  by  the  Swifts  are,  as  aforesaid, 
holes  in  lofty  buildings,  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  and  these  are 
furnished  by  both  the  male  and  female  with  straw,  hay, 
threads,  rags,  dead  leaves,  feathers,  &c.,  which  the  wind 
carries  in  the  air,  and  which  have  been  caught  by  them 
and  carried  to  their  home ;  these  different  materials  are 
placed  together  and  glued  as  it  were  with  their  sticky  saliva, 
giving  them  an  appearance  as  if  snails  had  crawled  over  them, 
and  covered  them  with  their  slime.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
give  this  irregular  heap  the  name  of  a  nest,  as  the  surface 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling 
off,  and  the  young  cannot  find  in  it  any  warmth  or  softness. 
The  female  deposits  two  or  three  eggs,  of  the  form  and 
colour  represented  in  our  plate.  No.  36,  on  which  she  sits 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  days,  during  which  time  the  male 
supplies  her  with  food.  The  young  remain  long  in  the 
nest  until  quite  fledged,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

These  birds  often  appear  highly  excited,  probably  before 
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some  atmospheric  change,  and,  at  such  times,  fly  about  with 
tumultuous  and  passionate  eagerness,  repeating  their  pecu- 
liar note.  It  appears  probable  that  all' the  swallow  tribe 
pair  for  life,  as  we  may  judge  by  their  returning  annually 
to  the  nest  of  former  years,  but  the  Swifts  seem  peculiarly 
attached  to  one  another  and  are  constantly  seen  to  fly 
in  couples.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  appearance, 
being  some  years  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
again  become  so  scarce  in  the  same  locality,  that  hardly 
two  pairs  are  seen  together  on  the  wing.  More  or  less  fa- 
vourable  seasons  are  probably  the  cause  of  these  variations, 
especially,  as  before  said,  considering  their  great  susceptibility 
of  every  atmospheric  change.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Swift  is  eight  inches  six  lines,  the  wing  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip  eight  inches ;  the  expanse  from  wing  to  wing, 
fifteen.  The  beak,  from  the  tip  to  the  gape,  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  six-eighths  from  comer  to  comer  of  the 
mouth.  Feet  of  four  toes,  all  directed  forward,  the  in- 
nermost, which  is  the  smallest,  reversible ;  the  claws  ivory- 
black,  strong,  and  very  sharp,  the  two  middle  ones  three 
lines  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Tarsi  very  strong,  seven 
lines  in  length,  feathered  on  the  upper  surface,  bare 
beneath,  with  a  whitish-mealy  skin  ;  toes  covered  with  a 
blackish  skin,  and  two  or  three  soft  scales  near  the  claws. 
The  second  quill-feather  the  largest,  the  first  a  little  longer 
than  the  third ;  the  chin  pearl-white,  marked  down  the 
centre  of  the  feathers  with  dusky  ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
and  under  plumage,  including  the  tail  and  tail-coverts  sooty- 
brown,  with  brilliant  reflections  of  pale  yellow,  green,  and 
purple ;  wings  and  wing-coverts  sepia,  tinged  with  purple  ; 
tail  forked. 
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PLATE  XXXVI L 

ALPINE  SWIFT. 
Cypselus  Alpinus. 

We  have  the  authority  of  naturalists  of  the  present  day 
to  include  the  Alpine  Swift  among  British  birds,  as  it  has 
been  met  with  in  three  or  four  instances  in  this  country ; 
and  our  drawing,  although  not  made  from  a  British  killed 
specimen,  is  the  representation  of  a  very  handsome  bird  that 
was  obligingly  lent  to  us  for  the  use  of  our  work. 

The  winter  retreat  of  the  Alpine  Swift  is  in  the  warmer 
climates  of  the  globe,  particularly  Africa ;  during  summer 
it  visits  the  south  of  Europe,  frequenting  chiefly  elevated 
parts,  such  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Malta,  and 
some  spots  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  inland,  the 
southern  Alps  are  its  chief  haunts  during  that  period. 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the  T)to1,  are,  it  seems,  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  in  which  these  birds  are  found 
in  numbers,  although  a  few  penetrate  still  further.  Under 
what  circumstances  the  Alpine  Swift  has  found  its  way  to 
our  shores,  where  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
rare  straggler,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  ;  probably  a  con- 
tinuance of  unusually  warm  weather  has  induced  them  to 
follow,  as  we  have  suggested  in  a  former  instance,  a  swarm 
of  insects  that  were  carried  by  some  current  of  air  before 
them. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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The  food  of  tlic  Alpine  Swift  couaisls  of  insects  wliicli 
eulivcD  the  higher  etrala  of  our  atmosphere,  and  which  they 
tiike  upon  the  wing  as  long  aa  daylight  lasta;  as  evening 
draws  in  they  tnkc  a  lower  flight,  in  orJcr  to  feed  upon 
beetles,  moths,  and  other  night-flying  insects.  Their  long 
and  powerful  wings  not  only  help  to  Bustain  these  birds  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  the  air,  but  thoir  peculiar  construetion 
enables  them  to  cut,  as  it  were,  through  the  currents  of  air 
which  they  must  most  naturally  meet  with  during  their 
flights,  particularly  among  the  chasms  of  rocks  where  the 
gales  are  of  the  most  formidable  description. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  cold,  and  there  are 
no  insects  in  the  upper  air  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  these 
birds,  tbey  may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  seen  shim- 
ming in  hurried  flight  over  swamps,  lakes,  and  ponds.  Their 
flight  is  exceedingly  quick  and  boisterous,  and  in  their  nature 
they  arc  restless  and  turbulent,  and  very  unsociable,  except 
with  their  own  families.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  al- 
though these  creatures  am  all  day  on  the  wing,  their  untiring 
energy  should  enaljk-  tlii:ni  to  keep  up  their  gambols  until 
late  at  night,  when  they  may  be  heard  quarrelling  together, 
and  rushing  through  the  valleys  and  along  the  streets  of 
towns  in  pursuit  of  one  another,  for  hours  ailet  it  is  dark ; 
yet  BO  little  rest  appears  to  suffice  these  birds,  that  among 
the  earliest  risers  this  Swift  is  usually  the  first.  It  seems 
OB  if  the  construction  of  the  Swift  is  such  as  to  enable  it 
to  float  on  Uie  aii  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fish  supports 
itself  in  the  water. 

The  Alpine  Swifts  are  seldom  seen  to  alight  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  they  do  so,  the  construction  of  their  1^ 
and  feet  not  being  adapted  for  walking  and  perching,  they 
•liufBe  aJong  and  look  very  awkward,  and  the  great  length 
of  their  wings  rendeis  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  rise  ^ain. 
But  when  desiring  to  retain  themselves  in  a  hanging  position. 
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Vgunst  a  wiU  or  perpendicular  rock,  they  exhibit  great  fiw^i- 
liiy  in  preserving  their  equilihiium.  By  means  of  their 
stmig  daws,  they  cling  firmly  on ;  and  their  tails  serve  them 
as  a  mdder  or  a  rest,  wherewith  they  balance  themselves  so  ss 
to  be  floabled  to  moye  the  upper  part  of  their  body  in  any 
direction  they  may  require.  The  position  of  the  bird  repre- 
sented in  our  plate  has  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  einci- 
datim. 

In  constructing  their  nests  the  Alpine  Swifts  make  use  of 
thebr  power  of  clinging  in  the  manner  described,  in  order  to 
plsee  their  nests  in  situations  inaccessible  to  interruption.  They 
choose  for  their  breeding^places  cracks  and  fissures  in  rocks, 
and  holes  in  walls  of  lofty  construction ;  and  soon  after  their 
anival  in  Europe  either  resort  to  an  old  habitation  of  their 
own^  or  select  a  new  one,  and  hepn  to  prepare  the  nest, 
which  is  composed  of  dried  grass,  straw,  dead  leaves,  wool, 
and  feathers,  all  heaped  on  one  another  without  ord^  or 
ammgement;  and  the  whole  is  said  to  be  glued  together 
by  means  of  saliva  from  the  bird^s  mouth,  which  dries  very 
fast,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  varnished. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  female  lays  two  or  three 
singularly-shaped  eggs,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Common 
Swift,  but  larger,  which  are  hatched  after  fourteen  days 
incubation.  The  young,  when  able  to  fly,  follow  the  parent 
birds,  but  continue  for  some  time  to  receive  food  from  them 
on  the  wing  Towards  the  end  of  August,  young  and  old 
take  their  departure  together,  and  disappear  generally  all 
in  one  night.  Where  these  birds  are  plentiful  they  are 
caught  for  the  table,  their  flesh  being  considered  very  ex- 
cellent. 

Their  call-note  is  skrecy  skree !  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Common  Swift,  but  is  more  musical,  and  almost  as  strong 
as  the  cry  of  the  kestril. 

The  measurements  of  the  Alpine  Swift  are  as  follows : 

0  % 
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Iptigtli,  from  the  benk  to  the  end  of  tlic  tail,  about  eight 
inchr^  and  ti  tmlf;  imd  from  the  benk  to  the  estremity  of 
the  wings  ten  inches.  Wing,  from  the  corpus  to  the  tip, 
eight  inches  and  seven-eighths.  The  beak  meosares  four 
lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  full  ten  Unes  from 
the  tip  to  the  gape. 

The  entire  plumage  of  this  bird  is  dusky,  with  exception 
of  the  chin,  throat,  and  belly ;  the  dusky  band  which  crosses 
the  breast  is  rather  deeper  in  colour  thun  tlie  rest  of  the 
plumage,  and  the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  arc  tinged 
with  grey.  The  whole  feathering  of  the  bird  is  of  a  very 
silky  texture.     The  beak  is  black  ;  the  iris  dusky. 

In  this  species,  as  in  the  Common  ^wifl,  the  principal 
length  of  the  wing  consists  in  the  prolongation  of  the  primary 
quill-feathcra,  which,  together  with  the  extreme  shortness  of 
the  secondary  and  tertial  feathers,  gives  that  peculiarity  of 
appearance  which  enables  the  most  superficial  observer  to 
distinguish  the  Swift  from  all  other  binis  when  on  the  wing. 

The  outline  head,  fig.  37,  is  that  of  the  Alpine  Swift, 

Figs.  36,  represent  the  head  of  the  Common  Swift  (c. 
murarius)  in  two  points  of  view,  all  are  of  the  natural  size. 
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NIGHTJAR. 
Caprimulous  EuROP.eus. 

Among  the  collection  of  live  specimens  of  British  birds 
that  we  have  kept  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  more  ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiar  habits,  we  have  several  times 
attempted  to  rear  this  species  with  varied  success :  one  pair 
of  these  beautiful  birds  we  brought  up  from  the  nest ;  we 
kept  them  until  they  were  full-grown,  and  in  their  full 
feathering;  but  when  the  cold  weather  set  in,  the  kitchen 
fireside  and  a  covering  of  flannel  were  not  enough  for  them 
to  thrive,  the  second  and  third  frosty  night  putting  an  end 
to  their  existence. 

Raw  meat  chopped  very  fine  was  their  food,  but  they 
did  not  help  themselves,  and  would  not  have  lived  so  long 
if  we  had  not  paid  great  attention  to  their  regular  meals 
night  and  morning.  During  the  whole  day  they  sat  or 
rather  lay  in  a  corner  of  their  cage  like  an  inanimate  thing, 
although  their  splendid  large  eyes  were  wide  open.  The 
nestlings  were  brought  by  a  lad  upon  whose  testimony  we 
could  rely,  who  said  they  had  been  found  on  the  ground 
among  long  grass,  moss,  and  fcm.  Besides  having  had  these 
birds  alive  in  confinement,  we  had  very  frequently  the  plea- 
sure of  watching  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  wild  state,  in 
the  unincloscd  part  of  Glarcmout,  among  the  different  sorts 
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of  trees  that  grovf  in  patclies  in  lliat  locality,  consisting  of 
oak,  bireli,  and  fir  trees,  scattered  over  Iieatby  ^und.  We 
frequently  went  towards  dusk  in  tlic  montlis  of  June  and 
July  to  enjoy  tUe  sigbt  of  tbeir  gambols  and  the  mnsic 
of  their  monotonous  tune. 

Their  fligJit  i§  more  like  that  of  a  moth  than  of  a  bird, 
noiseless,  except  when  they  betray  themaclves  by  beating 
their  wings  together  twice  at  a  time  and  snapping  with  their 
beaks ;  the  males  have  also  a  peculiar  call-note,  which  tliey 
utter  when  perched  in  a  tree.  This  whizzing  call,  wliicb 
con  only  bg  described  in  the  words  artrrrrrr,  rtrrrrrr  t 
and  which  is  kept  up  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  is  by 
no  means  a  guide  by  wliich  their  situation  ean  be  known, 
BS  they  ore  enabled  to  modulate  it  at  pleasure,  and  the 
nearer  oue  comes  to  thejn,  the  further  off  tlie  sound  somc- 
linies  seems  to  be ;  they  damp  its  utterance,  by  which 
method  they  deceive  an  unaceustouicd  ear  very  easily.  Im- 
mediately bcfon^^  starting  off  from  where  they  arc  i>erched, 
they  stop  their  note  short,  and  a  moment  after  arc  on 
the  wing,  uttering  the  wonl  dtck,  deck  '.  apparently  scared 
away. 

We  were  listening  one  esening  to  the  various  calls  uttered 
by  these  birds  in  a  place  replete  with  echoes,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  hear  these  sounds  repeated  by  them 
at  different  distances ;  we  imagined  at  first  that  the  several 
calls  proceeded  from  as  many  different  birds,  until  the  perfect 
regularity  of  the  repetitions  led  us  to  detect  the  cause. 

When  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  which  chiefly  consists  in 
moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects,  we  have  seen  them  fly 
round  and  round  a  bush  as  a  moth  does  round  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  or  like  the  swallqws  in  sweeping  rounds 
high  and  low,  and  falling  over  in  the  manner  of  tumbler 
pigeons,  or  rolling  in  the  air  like  a  ship  at  sea,  or  a  kite 
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in  a  changing  wind.  It  is  beautiful,  indeed,  to  watch  these 
birds,  and  easy  to  approach  them  very  nearly,  as  they  seem 
to  take  hardly  any  notice  of  an  observer ;  and  where  they 
have  a  brood,  the  pair  will  fly  so  close,  that  the  wind  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  their  wings  may  be  plainly  felt. 

The  noiseless  flight  of  owls  is  generally  attributed,  not 
only  to  the  softness  of  their  plumage,  but  to  the  serrated 
edges  of  the  outer  quill-feathers ;  the  same  observation  may 
apply  to  the  Nightjar,  whose  feathers  are  equally  soft,  and 
on  being  closely  examined,  show,  on  the  first  quill-featheri 
the  same  property  in  a  slight  degree. 

About  the  middle  of  May  these  birds  are  paired,  and 
without  building  a  nest,  the  female  deposits  her  two  eggs, 
like  the  one  represented  in  our  plate,  No.  38,  on  the  bare 
ground  by  the  side  of  an  old  stem  or  bush ;  heathy,  dry, 
sandy,  and  hilly  ground,  and  spots  covered  with  fern,  are 
the  places  the  mo^t  likely  to  harbour  the  Nightjar. 

Young  birds,  before  they  have  any  feathers  about  them, 
are  covered  with  dark  grey  down  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
pale  on  the  under.  Their  first  appearance  is  very  extra- 
ordinarv. 

The  use  this  bird  is  of  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  very 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  their  destroying  immense 
numbers  of  insects  of  the  larger  kind,  such  as  cockchafers 
and  large  moths,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  very  injurious 
to  forest  and  fruit-trees.  The  Nightjar  belongs  also  to 
tlie  dainties,  provided  one  is  able  to  take  them  about  the 
time  that  these  birds  are  on  the  move  for  their  winter 
quarters ;  they  are  as  fat  as  the  land-rail  and  quail  at  that 
period. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  bird  under  present  con- 
sideration is  very  extensive,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.     In  Europe  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Norway, 
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during  the  tianaient  summer  of  that  climate,  and  is  wdTI 
known  in  all  the  njiddle  and  southern  parts;  in  AfrioUf'V 
it  is  equally  commor,  and  in  Asia  as  Tar  as  the  East  Indies. 

The  constitution  of  this  bird  is  very  delicate,  being  unable 
to  bear  the  cold  or  wet. 

The  common  specific  name  of  Eu^opa^u8  indicates  that 
it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  is  found  in  Europe,  but 
there  are  several  species  that  resemble  it  much,  difiering, 
however,  very  considerably  in  size  and  other  respects,  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  bird  that  visits 
us  during  the  sumnier  months,  retires  to  warmer  climates 
for  the  winter,  and  takes  its  departure  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Nightjar  is  teu  inches  ;  from  the 
carpus  to  the  end  of  the  wing  seven  inches  and  a  quarter ; 
ihe  tail  measures  five  inches  and  a  half;  the  beak,  to  the 
feathers  on  the  forehead,  four  lines,  and  to  the  gape  an  inch 
and  a  quarter ;  the  upper  mandible  has  an  craargination  or 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  hooked  lip.  The  nostrils  are  of 
a  peculiar  conslruction,  cuiisi^tinj;  in  tubes,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  nasal  tubes  of  the  petrel  tribe ;  these,  in  the 
Nightjar,  are  fleshy,  and  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
The  Tibrisste,  or  bristles  that  fringe  the  upper  mandible,  arc 
inserted  deeply  beneath  the  skin,  and,  being  furnished  with 
strong  muBcles,  are  capable  of  being  moved  forwards  or  side- 
ways, and  are  supposed  to  assist  in  the  capture  or  rctension 
of  their  prey :  these  bristles  are  eight  or  nine  in  number, 
very  strong  at  the  root,  and  drawn  gradually  to  an  extremely 
fine  point ;  in  substance,  they  resemble  whalebone. 

An  outline  of  the  skeleton  head  of  this  bird  is  subjoined, 
to  show  the  number  and  position  of  .the  vibrissie  ;  it  is  repre- 
sented of  the  natural  size  (see  fig.  S8). 

The  legs  and  toes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  bird ;  the  tarsus  measures  nine  lines,  is  feathered  on  the 
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front  or  upper  ride»  and  naked  behind,  showing  the  leticii- 
kied  Am.  The  middle  toe  measures  nine  lines,  and  is 
eonneeted  with  the  outer  and  inner  ones  by  webs  Jwaching 
as  fiur  as  the  fiist  joint;  the  outer  and  inner  toes  measure 
five  lines ; .  the  hmder,  which  is.  reveisible^  not  more  than 
three.  The  nail  of  the  middle  toe,  which  is  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  is  furnished  on  the  inner  edge  with  a  beautiful 
little  comb,  of  the  use  of  which  yarious  opinions  have  been 
given;  we  incline  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  puipose  of  dressing  the  before-mentioned  vibiissso,  as 
it  i^pears  fiom  its  structure  more  calculated  for  the  service 
of  the  toilet  than  as  a  means  of  capturing  or  retaining  their 
prey. 

The  plumage  of  the  Nightjar  is  remaitably  soft  and 
silky,  but  the  shafts  of  sll  the  feathers,  espedally  those 
of  the  wing  and  tail,  are  strong  and  firm.  The  tail,  consist- 
ing of  ten  feathers,  is  nearly  even  at  the  end,  and  the  feathers 
measure  five  and  a  half  inches.  The  principal  colours  of 
the  plumage  are  ochre,  orange,  brown,  and  grey,  beautifully 
pencilled  upon  rich  dark  brown.  The  feathers  of  the  head, 
nape,  back,  and  scapulars  are  marked  down  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  with  a  stripe  of  deep  velvet  black.  The  eyes 
are  encircled  with  hairy  feathers,  mottled  with  orange  and 
black;  the  same  colours  prevail  upon  the  chin  and  throat, 
and  extend  backwards  round  the  neck,  forming  a  kind  of 
collar.  Along  the  lower  mandible  a  white  stripe  passes  to 
the  back  of  the  ear-coverts,  and  there  is  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  throat. 

The  male  is  principally  distinguished  from  the  female  in 
colouring  by  white  spots,  which  occupy  an  inch  of  the  tip 
of  the  two  outer  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  inner  web  of  the  three  first  quill-feathers  of  the  wing. 
In  both  sexes  the  under  plumage  is  barred  with  orange, 
brown,  and  dusky  transverse  lines.     The  large  and  beautiful 
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eyes  arc  very  dnrk  in  colour,  oad  the  cycliJs  black.  Thr 
tip  of  thu  beak  is  dark  boni-colour ;  the  inside  of  the  moulh 
pale  flesh-red.     Tbe  feet  arc  ycllowUh-brown. 

The  skeleton  head,  figure  38,  is  that  oC  the  Nightjar,  and 
is  represented  the  size  of  imtute.  The  egg  of  this  species 
ia  fi^ired  No.  S8. 
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but  we  believe  that  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  a  living 
bird  would  show  that  we  have  not  overrated  its  splendour. 

The  Kingfisher  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  all  the  milder 
climates  of  Europe,  wherever  there  is  fresh  water  abounding 
with  small  fry,  such  as  minnows,  bleak,  dace,  small  gudgeons, 
&c.  In  England,  this  species  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  met 
with  at  all  times  of  the  year,  both  in  warm  weather  and  dur- 
ing the  severest  frosts.  It  appears  attached  to  particular 
localities,  which  it  never  deserts  unless  driven  by  want  during 
a  severe  winter  to  seek  for  the  more  open  springs  that  are 
usually  to  be  found  by  the  sea-side. 

The  Kingfisher  is  a  solitary  and  unsociable  bird,  and  will 
not  permit  the  approach  of  an  intruder  of  its  own  species 
within  the  haunts  of  its  customary  range  or  hunting-ground, 
but  chases  any  that  invade  its  privacy  until  driven  from  the 
spot ;  it  is  only  on  such  occasions,  or  during  the  pairing 
season,  that  two  of  these  birds  can  be  seen  flying  together. 

The  favourite  haunt  of  the  Kingfisher  is  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  lake,  or  running  stream,  which  is  supplied  with 
branches  that  overhang  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  bird  to  sit  and  wait  in  that  position  for  its  prey  to 
come  within  its  sight  and  reach. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  Kingfisher  in  the 
act  of  taking  its  prey.  When  on  the  watch  for  food, 
perched  either  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  stump,  a  post,  or 
railing  by  the  water-side,  it  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
plunging  into  the  water,  and  almost  instantaneously  rising 
again  with  its  beak  foremost,  holding  between  its  mandibles  a 
small  fish,  with  which  it  returns  to  its  former  perch  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  it.  This  it  effects  by  swallowing  the 
fish  entire  with  the  head  foremost,  after  having  crushed  and 
pinched  it  to  death.  When  this  is  achieved,  the  bird  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  attack  until  satisfied. 

We  have  also  frequently  seen  this  bird  stationary  on  the 
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PLATE  XXXIX. 

KINGFISHER. 
ALCEUO  ispiuA.     (Linn.) 
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'I'he  figure  of  lliis  beautiful  bird  was  taken  from  a  living 
s|>eciini'D  tlint  we  bad  for  some  time  In  confinement,  wliidi 
vrius  accustomed  to  feed  itself  witL  minnows  and  other  small 
fidli  from  a  stone  jar  tbat  stood  on  the  table,  and  this  feat 
was  repeated  nmny  times  in  the  day. 

Tie  Kingfisher  surpasses  all  other  Biitish  birds  in  the 
brilliancy  and  changcabluness  of  its  colouring,  which  varies 
with'every  change  of  position,  from  the  most  brilliant  tor- 
quoise-blue  to  the  wannest  green  in  the  lighter  parts  of  it» 
plumage,  and  in  the  darker  reflecting  copper  and  gold.  In 
our  plate  we  have  chosen  the  blue  appearance,  aa  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  one  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in  its 
liviug  state  when  on  the  wing,  as  it  shoots  across  the  ob- 
server's path  like  a  bright  stream  of  phosphoric  light.  In 
its  green  livery  it  ia  seldom  seen  in  a  wild  state,  unless  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  reflected  strongly  from  it,  on  accouut 
of  its  assimilation  with  the  surrounding  herbage.  When 
dead,  and  preserved  for  a  cabinet,  its  plumage  has  a  dull 
blueish  or  muddy-green  appearance,  and  the  brilliant  tints 
of  life  have  vanished.  In  colouring  tliis  bird  from  the 
life,  both  in  this  and  in  the  quarto  edition,  we  have  drawn 
upon  ourselves  the  imputation  of  over-colouring  our  plate. 
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wing,  hoYering  over  the  water  where  there  was  a  quaniitj  of 
•mall  fish,  and  plunging  into  the  stream  in  the  manner  be- 
ttm  describecL  They  skim  along  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  «t 
times  chiefly  towards  the  evening,  which  may  be  in  search 
of  water-insects  for  their  young  fiunily,  as  they  do  so  more 
daring  the  summer  months  than  at  any  other  time. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Kingfisher  begins  to  seek 
a  mate ;  as  soon  as  his  choice  is  made,  the  birds  b^iin  to 
dig  a  hole  in  a  sand-bank  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  a  man^s  arm  reaching  to  the 
extremity ;  near  the  end  of  this  excavation  the  female  de- 
posits five  or  six  eggs.  The  young  birds  are  fed  with  insects 
and  half  digested  fish  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  share 
the  fioe  of  the  fiunily.' 

The  Kingfisher,  when  flying  along  the  suHkce  of  the 
water,  may  frequently  be  heard  to  utter  a  shrill  piping  call, 
which,  although  louder,  much  resembles  tl^t  of  the  summer 
snipe. 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  seven  inches ;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  three  inches ;  the  tail 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  ;  the  beak  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  two  inches  from  the 
tip  to  the  gape.  The  tarsus  measures  three  lines,  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  nine  lines,  the  inner  and  hinder  toes  alike  four 
and  a  half  lines ;  the  claws  are  much  arched  and  very  sharp. 
The  feet  are  formed  for  grasping  like  the  human  hand. 
The  eyes,  which  are  laige  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  oval 
as  well  as  the  pupil,  and  directed  forward  doubtlessly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  bird  to  discern  its  food  in  the  liquid 
element. 

The  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  tippet,  and  wing, 
coverts  are  rich  reflecting  greenish  blue,  which  colour  is 
continued  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  quill-feathers,  seconda- 
ries, and  scapulars ;  from  the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
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tlie  same  colour  is  continued  along  tlic  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  tip  of  each  of  the  feathers  upon  the  Iicad  and  wing- 
coverts  lias  a  metallic  blue  spot  on  the  extremity  of  the 
shaft,  ivhich  adds  to  the  splendour  of  the  feathering. 

The  chin  aud  throat  arc  pure  white,  and  a  band  of  the 
same  colour  extends  backwards  from  the  ear  towards  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Between  the  upper  mandible  and  the 
eye  is  a  rich  chestnut  spot,  continued  below  tlie  eye  aa  Inr  as 
the  ear ;  this  chestnut  band  is  interrupted  by  a  small  while 
spot  before  the  eye,  and  a  line  of  small  close-set  bristles, 
round  ftoni  tlie  nostril  below  the  eyelid  as  fiir  as  the  lore 
behind  the  eye.  The  comer  of  the  mouth  on  the  under 
muadible  Is  bright  red  lead,  and  the  short  broad  tongue  is 
ol'  the  same  colour.  The  breast  and  all  the  under  parts, 
including  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  orange  chestnut.  The 
back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  perfect  mineral  blue, 
which  changes  colour  according  to  the  light.  The  tail 
feathers  arc  Prussian-blue  nilli  dusky  shafts.  The  shads 
and  all  the  inner  webs  of  the  quill-feathers  being  dusky  with 
paler  edges,  give  rise  to  the  suppodtion  of  their  bavmg  cop- 
per or  gold  tints  reflected. 

The  outlines  figured  39,  represent  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  Kingfisher  in  the  natural  size.  The  egg  No.  39,  alsn 
belongs  to  this  species. 
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ORDER.    INSESSORES. 
DENTIR0STRE8, 

Thx  memben  of  this  division  of  the  Insessores,  or  perching 
birds,  are  distinguished  by  an  emaigination  of  one  or  both 
mandibles,  near  the  tip  of  the  bill,  answering  to  the  tooth 
IT  festoon,  that  is  to  be  observed,  more  or  less,  among  the 
liffisrent  divisions  of  the  Raptores :  this  emaigination, 
Jthough  in  few  sufficiently  developed  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
yf  tearing  in  pieces  their  prey,  enables  them  to  hold  it  with 
iimness  and  security.  This  is  more  distinctly  prominent 
n  the  Laniada  than  in  any  other  fiunilies  of  the  tribe,  and 
lie  habits  of  the  shrikes,  and  the  food  sought  by  them, 
>ear,  consequently,  more  analogy  to  those  of  the  Raptorial 
»rder. 

The  bill,  in  some  of  the  Dentirostres,  is  lengthened,  so 
8  to  defend  the  face  fix)m  being  injured  by  the  struggles 
t  their  prey;  in  others,  where  the  bill  is  short  and  broad, 
tiff  bristles  or  hairs  answer  equally  the  purpose  of  defence. 
•"ive  natural  families  are  included  in  this  tribe,  as  spoken  of 
•y  Selby,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of 
be  above  remarks,  as  well  as  for  the  generic  characters  men- 
Loned  below,  under  the  names  of  Todida  or  Muscicaptda^ 
'^ntadoy  Merulida^  Sylviada,  and  Ampelida.  The  food  of 
bis  tribe  is  various ;  that  of  the  two  first  consisting  almost 
zdusively  of  insects  and  animal  matter ;  that  of  the  two 
ext  comprises  insects,  fruits,  and  berries  ;  while  in  the  Am- 
^lida^  which  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  in- 
labitants  of  the  New  World,  vegetable  productions  form 
lie  chief  nutriment. 
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In  tbc  first  of  tlicBc  families  t)ic  bill  is  broad,  emarginate 
and  depressed  at  the  base,  wliicb  is  beset  witb  projecting 
bristles;  tlie  legs  arc  short  and  weak,  the  feet  calculated 
for  perching.  Their  food  consists  of  insects.  Of  the  various 
forms  contained  in  this  family,  we  only  possess  representa- 
tives of  a  single  group,  the  Muncicapa  of  authors,  of  which 
the  following  are  generic  eharaeters  : — 

*'  Bill  rather  short,  sub-triangular,  depressed  at  the  base, 
strong,  and  compressed  towards  the  tip,  which  is  deflected, 
and  with  both  mandibles  emarginated.  Base  of  the  bill 
beset  with  long  stiff  bristles.  Nostrils  basal,  oval,  and 
lateral,  partly  concealed  by  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  Feet  having  the  tarsus  as  long  as,  or  rather  longer 
than  the  middle  toe;  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind, 
the  side  ones  of  equal  length,  the  outer  one  joined  at  its 
base  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings,  having  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which 
are  the  longest  in  each  wing." — Selbt. 
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PLATE    XL. 

SPOTTED  FLY-CATCHER. 

MusciCAPA  Oribola.     (Linn.') 

Op  the  Mugeicapida  two  species  only  are  at  present 
lecogniied  as  visiting  Britain,  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher  and 
the  Pied.     Some  few  other  species  of  the  same  genus  visit 
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Other  jNurtfl  of  Europe  during  flominer  only,  snd  retife  to 
waimer  i^ons  fiir  their  winter  retreat.  They  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  Old  Worid ;  other  divisions  of  the  Dentin 
raitre$  filling  their  place  in  the  new. 

The  E^potted  Fly-catcher  is  readily  distingoished  fiK»n 
other  little  birds  by  its  peculiar  manners,  and,  when  once 
pointed  out,  cannot  be  again  mistaken.  It  sits,  when  on 
the  wateh  ibr  food,  in  the  outer  spray  of  a  tree,  or  more 
commonly  on  a  wall,  or  on  the  top  of  the  palings  of  a  park, 
and  efeiy  now  and  then  descends  from  its  station  upon 
a  passing  insect,  and  then  rq^ains  its  former  place ;  if  fol- 
lowed, it  flits  along  before  its  pursuer,  alighting  again  and 
again  on  the  wall  or  palings  a  little  way  in  advance  of  him, 
and  often  admitting  of  a  very  near  approach. 

It  is  one  of  the  least  shy  of  our  summer  birds,  and  builds 
eommonly  in  gardens,  in  situations  similar  to  those  chosen 
by  the  redbreast,  and  on  the  walls  of  houses  where  firuit-trees, 
or  other  climlmig  shrubs,  are  trained,  placing  its  mossy  nest 
in  an  angle  fonned  by  the  branches. 

Fly-catchers  are  said  to  rear  but  one  brood  in*  the  year, 

which  is  very  probably  the  truth,  as  their  arrival  in  England 

is  later  than  that  of  most  summer  migrants ;  but  we  have 

known  an  instance,  where  the  first  nest  and  eggs  had  been 

taken  away,   of  a  second  and  a  third  being  placed  in  the 

same  locality,  where  a  brick  had  been  displaced  in  an  old 

wall.     They  are  believed,  also,  to  return  to  the  same  spot 

for  incubation  year  after  year,  provided  the  locality  is  a 

permanent  one,   such  as  the  place  just  mentioned.     The 

Spotted  Fly-catcher,  although  the  most  silent  of  our  summer 

visitors,  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting.     It  makes  its 

appearance  in  England  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May, 

and   young  broods  are  fledged  about  the  middle   of  the 

succeeding  month.     Three  young  Fly-catchos  were  brought 

us,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  nest  in  an  adjoining  gar- 
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den ;  we  placed  tliem  in  a  large  cage,  in  wliich  were  seTeral 
other  little  birds  of  different  spccioa  ;  tlicir  entrance  was 
immediately  biulcd  with  great  delight  by  a  robin,  who,  with 
many  lively  attitudes  and  gestures,  uttered  frequently  hi* 
note  of  surprise  crackrrrach  '.  The  little  Fly-catchers,  which 
were  still  in  the  plumage  of  young  nestlings,  namely,  mottled 
with  grey,  white,  and  brown,  and  tail-lcsa,  mounted  thcm- 
Belves  on  one  of  the  uppormoat  perches,  where  they  sat 
quietly  side  by  side. 

After  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  cage,  a  sudden 
stir  was  observed  among  tbcm,  and  a  bird  hastily  entered 
the  window  near  which  the  cage  was  placed,  alighted  upon 
it,  and  as  hastily  retreated.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
this  was  repealed,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  parent 
birds,  whose  affection  had  traced  the  little  ones  to  their 
place  of  imprisonment,  and  who  was  now  supplying  them  with 
food.  AVe  were  highly  delighted  at  this  circumstance,  as 
it  promised  a  supply  of  proper  food  for  the  nestlings,  such 
as  we  could  not  ourselves  have  provided.  We  had  now  only 
to  take  the  precaution  of  having  the  window  constantly 
open  during  the  day  to  admit  the  visits  of  this  interesting 
little  creature,  who  continued,  day  after  day,  to  supply  the 
young  ones  with  food,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions 
that  might  be  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  Urge  family 
passing  continually  in  and  out,  as  the  cage  stood  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Apparently,  the  task  of  feeding  the  nestlings  was  performed 
by  one  alone,  probably  the  female,  as  only  one  bird  entered 
the  room,  while  her  mate,  who  accompanied  her  constantly 
in  her  flight,  always  waited  for  her  outside  the  window, 
either  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  a  neighbouring 
tree.  The  young  ones  usually  appeared  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parent,  and  were  on  the  alert,  and  eager  to 
receive  the  expected  (bod,  some  seconds  before  the  appear- 
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anee  of  the  biid,  althongb  we  could  perceive  no  sound  tbat 
acquainted  us  of  her  approach. 

As  before-mentioned,  the  little  nestlings  sat  upon  an 
upper  perdi,  but  were  not  always  near  enough  to  the  wires 
of  the  cage  to  be  within  reach  of  the  parent  when  she 
appeared  with  food,  which  circumstance  afibrded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  display  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  robin 
before-mentioned,  which  we  could  not  have  credited  if  we 
had  not  seen  it 

This  little  creature,  who  had  for  some  time  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  cage,  where  he  lived  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  his  associates,  had  from  the  first  shown  great  interest 
in  the  little  Fly-catchers,  and  now,  perceiving  that  the 
nestlings  could  not  reach  the  ofiered  food,  but  sat  with 
their  wings  fluttoing,  and  their  mouths  open,  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  flew  to  the  wires,  received  the  insects  from  the 
mother  bird,  and  put  them  into  the  open  mouths  of  the 
iiestlings.  This  curious  action  was  witnessed  by  ourselves 
and  several  friends,  and  occurred  not  once  only,  but  was 
repeated  every  succeeding  day,  as  often  as  his  services  were 
required ;  he  seemed  as  watchful  for  the  return  of  the 
parent  Fly-catcher  as  the  little  ones  themselves,  and  always 
ready  to  act  the  part  of  carrier  when  necessary,  but  when 
he  saw  that  his  assistance  was  not  wanted  he  quietly  looked 
on. 

The  food  brought  by  the  Fly-catcher  consisted  generally,  as 
fiur  as  we  could  judge,  of  honey-bees,  living,  struggling  bees ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  were  brought  at  once,  and  transferred, 
stUl  alive  and  struggling,  to  the  mouths  of  the  little  ones,  by 
whom  they  were  eagerly  swallowed.  On  two  or  three  occar 
sions  the  robin  was  observed,  on  receiving  the  bee  fit>m  the 
Fly-catcher,  to  pause  with  it  in  his  beak,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
sence, and  then  to  swallow  it  himself,  but,  to  his  honour  be  it 
qpoken,  this  was  not  observed  to  take  place  more  than  two 
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or  three  timea,  whereas,  his  transfenence  of  the  insect  from  - 
the  parent   to   the   little   ones  vaa   nitnessed  hundiedB  of 
Ximea. 

The  young  Fly-catchera  were  never  seen  to  make  any  at- 
tempt at  feeding  themselves,  nor  did  the  robin  give  them  any 
of  his  own  food,  namely,  the  German  paste  or  worma,  with 
which  the  eage  was  constantly  supplied ;  neither  do  we  ic- 
membcr  tliat  the  little  birds  were  ever  seen  to  driok  from  the 
water  fountain.  They  usually  remained  upon  a  pciefa,  side  by 
aide,  and  at  night  nestled  close  together,  with  the  lobin 
beside  them. 

For  above  ai»  weeks  the  parent  Fly-catchers  continued  to 
attend  the  little  ones,  from  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  window  was  purposely  opened,  untU 
nearly  dark  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  redbreast  also  remained 
nnremitting  in  his  attention  to  them,  until  the  accidental 
death  of  one  of  the  little  brood  induced  us  to  give  the  two 
otliers  their  liberty,  fearing  tliat,  if  we  kept  them  longer  they 
would  not  become  sufficieutly  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves before  the  period  of  their  migration,  and  so  be  left  to 
perish. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  whether  the  bees  with 
which  this  little  family  was  fed  were  really  honey-bees,  as  they 
appeared  to  be,  and  we  aUcrwards  regretted  that  we  had  not 
ascertained  the  (act,  by  intercepting  one  of  them  and  exa- 
mining it ;  that  they  were  alive  and  entire  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  were  swallowed  also  in  that  state  b  certain. 
Our  belief  that  they  were  really  honey-bees  is  strengthened 
by  the  animosity  of  cottagers  towards  this  little  bird,  whidi 
has  universally  the  credit  of  visiting  their  bee  stalls  and  pur- 
loining the  bees  from  the  door  of  the  hive.  Another  corro- 
borating circumstance  in  favour  of  their  being  honey-beea  is, 
that  Fly-catchers  abound  in  places  where  lime-trees  are  nume- 
rous, which  trees  are  much  visited  by  those  insects,  as  we  have 


AmrftAf  bk  iome  of  die  moti  wooded  parts  of  Suney,  ivbeio 
the  Umo-tiee  and  the  Flj-caU^&t  aie  equally  alnuidaiiti  In 
Smrey^  alao,  tile  name  of  Bee^biid  ii  commonly  q^plied  to 
tlnafpeeiei. 

Tke  nest  of  tlie  SfKitted  Flyeatcher  il  6t  leaa  lemaikabki 
fiur  Beatnem  of  finm  and  alulfalnefli  of  stmctiiie  tluoi  thoae  9t 
naay  imall  badsi  and  most  yield  the  pieeedenee  in  these  tm^ 
speets  to  the  nests  of  ihe  findies,  die  irszbleis,  and  eyes  of 
the  bdks  and  pipits.  In  materials  it  most  lesemUcs  the  nesi 
of  the  lefflireast,  although  it  is  neither  composed  of  so  gxeal 
s  qoantity  of  meterials^  nor  are  they  so  irdl  put  together^ 
Qieen  end  giey  moss,  roots,  stiaws,  and  drygnssy  spider  oots, 
etfry  ase  the  component  parts,  and  so  slightly  anai^ged  thai  thp 
nasi  can  haidly  be  removed  fiom  its  resting^plsce  without 
losing  its  form.  The  nest  now  before  us,  besides  all  the 
the  materiati  mentioned^  contains  n  &m  hone^haki  withm, 
and  withoni  ia  intenroven  with  portions  of  the  holly  leafy  in  • 
skeleton  state* 

The  eggs  of  the  Spotted  Fly-K»tcher  are  usually  five  in 
number,  mottled  with  reddish  spots  on  a  pale  green  ground ; 
in  some  specimens  the  larger  end  is  blotched  with  reddish 
grey.  Some  eggs  of  the  Fly-catcher  resemble  greatly  those  of 
the  redbreast,  but  are  mostly  smaller  in  size,  and  the  miffkings 
are  less  regularly  disposed. 

Young  Fly-catchers,  before  they  leave  the  nest,  are  on  the 
upper  plumage  greyish-brown,  mottled  with  yellowish^white 
spots ;  beneath  whitish,  and  their  broad  beaks  are  very  conspi* 
cuous*  When  further  advanced  in  plumage,  that  is,  after 
their  autumnal  moult,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
them  and  the  adult,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  plate,  in  which 
the  upper  bird  represents  the  adult,  and  the  lower  the  young 
of  the  year,  sketched  in  September.  The  young  birds  leave 
the  nest  before  they  are  well  able  to  fly,  and  may  be  seen 
sitting  side  by  side  upon  a  braodi,  receiving  food  firom  their 
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parents :  we  have  seen  a  little  family  thus  attended  until  dusk 
in  the  erening. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  commonly  met  with  all  over 
England ;  ne  are  disposed  to  think  they  chiefly  abound  in 
the  more  wooded  parts,  as  their  nests  have  been  very  often 
brought  to  U8,  when  residing  in  a.  country  of  that  description  ; 
but  we  have  met  with  them  far  less  Irequently  in  situations 
where  agriculture  had  deprived  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  its 
more  natural  appearance  of  wood  and  heath,  or  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  barren  and  unsheltered.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  cause  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher  being  more  rare  in 
Scotland  tlmn  in  Ireland.  According  to  Temminck,  this 
species  is  found  in  Sweden,  and  In  Russia,  in  the  temperate 
parts  ;  it  is  also  widely-diffused  over  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  Africa. 

Id  adult  plumage  the  garb  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher  is  very 
simple  and  plain.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  hair-brown,  m- 
clining  to  grey ;  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  rather  darker,  as 
well  as  the  tertials  ;  these  latter  bordered  with  lighter  brown. 
On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  feathers  have  a  dark  brown  spot 
along  the  shaft ;  the  throat  and  centre  of  the  belly  are  blu- 
ish-white ;  the  Sanks  and  under  coverts  of  the  wings  tinged 
with  yellowish-brown  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
flanks  are  streaked  with  hair-brown ;  the  \egB  are  short,  and 
the  feet  small,  and  in  colour  bluish-black. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year  differ  little  from  the  adult, 
except  in  the  edges  of  the  tertial  feathers,  which  are  rufous- 
brown,  and  spots  of  a  similar  colour  occupy  the  tips  of  the 
larger  wmg-coverts.  The  beak  is  dusky,  the  base  of  the 
under  mandible  yellowish-brown,  the  inside  and  comers  of 
the  mouth  yellow ;  the  Iris  dusky. 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  rather  less  than  six  inches ; 
the  wing  measures  three  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  tarsus 
seven  lines,  the  middle  toe  and  claw  about  as  much. 
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Then  u  no  diflfanoM  of  plnmi^  between  the  male  and 
jbnile,  and  tlw  moult  is  nud  to  take  place  but  once  in  Hie 


In  finm,  the  ^totted  Fly-«»tch«r  is  slender,  and  in  its 
fli{^  veij  light  and  buoTant. 

The  ontline  (fig.  40),  repnsemta  the  b<«k  of  the  jotted 
Flj^^atdui  of  the  ni^tmal  aiie.  ^ 

The  tgg  No.  40  belongs-to  this  ipeciea.  1 
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PLATE  XLI. 

PIED  FLY-CATCHEB. 
MoacicAPA  1 


1 


The  Pisd  Fly-catchkr,  called  also  the  Goldfinch,  by 
Bewick  and  Selby,  ia  on  occasional  visitant  in  Britain  in  the 
§uinmer  months,  and  in  winter  returna  to  its  wanner  quarters, 
in  Italy,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  MediterraneaD,  where 
it  is  very  abundant  ftom  October  until  March.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  Pied  Fly-catcher  was  a  permanent  visitor  here, 
but  only  very  rarely  met  with,  ia  unfounded.  Bewick  gives, 
as  usual,  a  very  correct  and  beautiflil  representation  of  the 
male  bird,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  also 
figured  the  female  of  this  species,  since  the  descriptions  given 
of  it  by  different  ornithologists  do  not  agree  in  every  respect. 
We  figure,  in  our  plate,  the  male  bird  in  adult  summer 
plumage,  and  above  it  a  female  of  the  same  age. 

This  Fly-catcher  moults  twice  a  year,  which  causes  some 
difference  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage ;  and,  as  there  ar« 
other  species  which  bear  much  resemblance  to  it,  care  should 
be  taken  to  consider  the  season  when  a  specimen  is  obtained, 
although  the  measurement  of  the  wings  will  at  any  period 
decide  the  question ;  the  wings  of  our  Pied  Fly-catcher 
being  shorter,  by  half  an  inch,  than  those  of  the  M.  albi- 
coUis,  a  species  nearly  allied,  and  equally  abundant  on  tlie 
Continent. 
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"We  coitrfder  it  not  improbttble  that  the  M.  albicolHs  nill, 
sooner  or  later,  be  met  with  in  Britain,  as,  according  to 
Terominck,  that  species  is  the  most  common  in  France. 
The  present  distinction  given  may  enable  our  fellow  coun< 
tiymen  to  judge,  at  s  glance,  to  which  any  spocimcn  belongs. 
When  the  minga  of  the  M.  Luctuosa,  or  Pied  Fly-catcher, 
arc  closed,  thoy  cover  about  one-third  of  the  tail ;  but  in 
the  M.  albicollia  the  wmgs,  when  closed^  cover  two-thirda 
of  it. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Pied  Fly-catcher  ie  five  incbea 
and  a  half,  and  about  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  expanse. 
The  beak  measures  four  lines  and  a  half,  is  broad  at  the 
base,  and  slightly  arched  towards  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  ore 
round,  open,  and  covered  with  bristling  feathers;  and  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  fringed  with  strong  block  bristles. 
The  itis  is  dusky,  or  dork-brown.  The  legs  ore  slender  and 
black  in  old  birds,  in  young  ones  brownish  slate- coloured. 
The  tarsus  measures  eight  lines,  the  middle  toe,  including 
the  nail,  seven  lines  and  a  half;  the  hinder  toe  and  daw 
five  and  a  half. 

The  adult  male,  in  spring  plumage,  is  as  follows : — On  the 
forehead  are  two  connected  round  white  spots,  and  all  the 
under  parts,  &om  the  chin  to  the  under  tail-coverts  indo- 
aire,  are  pure  white ;  the  top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  back, 
shoolders,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  iet  black ;  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  rump,  gieyigh-black ;  the  lesser  wiDg<-cDverta 
and  primary  quill-feathers  are  dusky;  the  latter  quill-fefr- 
then,  as  also  the  secondaries,  have  a  little  white  towards 
their  roots,  which  are  nevertheleis  entirely  covered  by  the 
wing-coverts.  On  the  first  of  the  tertials  this  white  extends 
further,  sad  the  three  iattm  are  entirely  white,  with  a  bUe^ 
spot  on  thmr  tips,  which  is  only  partially  on  the  inner  wefas. 
Directly  above  these  feathers,  namely,  the  tertisla,  the  la^^ 
wing-coverta,  have  one  web  oS  their  tips  white,  which,  toge- 
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ther  with  the  bcforc-mentloDcd,  fornis  a  large  while  space 
ot  spot  on  the  wing.  The  tail  is  black ;  the  outer  tail- 
fenthers  have  white  outer  webs,  whieh  coloar  extends  over 
the  inner  web  towards  the  root  of  the  feather,  but  becomes 
loBt  on  the  outer  edge  before  it  rcachcE  the  tip  of  the 
feather. 

The  young  male  has  the  spot  on  the  forehead  smaller ; 
the  wings  have  leas  white,  but  the  tail  more,  as  the  second 
and  third  side-feathers  have  a  white  edge  to  the  basal  half  of 
the  feathers  ;  the  upper  i)lumage  is  slate-coloured. 

In  the  month  of  July  these  birds  begin  to  moult,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  they  wear  their  perfect  autumn  plumage. 
If  specimens  are  obtained  during  the  moult,  the  blacJ;  feathers 
and  the  new  grey  ones  are  prettily  intermixed. 

The  adult  male,  in  autumn  or  winter  feathering,  has  the 
wings  and  tail  as  in  spring,  but  all  the  upper  plumage  is 
slate-coloured  instead  of  black  ;  all  the  under  parts  are  white, 
but  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  on  the  sides ;  the  forehead 
is  dull  white,  and  the  cheeks  dark  nsh-brown,  spotted  with 
white. 

The  second  moult  takes  place  during  their  absence  in 
warmer  climes,  late  in  the  spring.  This  does  not  extend  to  the 
quill-feathers  and  tail.  Sometimes  specimens  that  arrive  in 
May  have  not  fully  completed  their  moult,  and  the  greater 
number  hardly  wear  their  perfect  spring  plumage,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  their  bridal  garments,  one  month  before  they  begin 
to  moult  agun.  Thus,  the  differences  occasioned  by  age  and 
sex  in  this  species  have  given  rise  to  them  any  varying  de- 
scriptions of  different  ornithologists. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  female  in  spring  resembles 
much  that  of  the  young  male,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  having  less  white  on  the  wings.  The  brownish  ash-colour 
of  the  upper  plumage  is  always  somewhat  paler  or  browner, 
and  the  under  parta  dirty  white,  and  tinged  on  the  throat 
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and  tipper  part  of  the  breast  with  brownish-yeDow.  When 
they  attain  old  age  their  plumage  darkens  more  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  forehead  becomes  dirty  white. 

The  yonng  birds  of  the  year  are  principally  known  by  their 
smaller  size,  and  their  plumage  is  of  the  following  description. 
The  base  of  the  beak  and  soles  of  the  foot  are  reddish-ash ; 
throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  yellowish-white ;  from  the 
lower  comer  of  the  beak  descends  a  &ded  greyish  or  dusky 
streak  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  middle  of  the 
breast,  the  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are  white ;  the  chest 
dirty  yellowish,  and  the  sides  tinged  with  yellowish-grey; 
the  thighs  are  spotted  with  grey ;  the  cheeks  and  forehead 
are  dirty  pale  brown;  all  the  upper  parts  brownish-ash, 
strongly  tinged  with  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  back;  the  lesser  wbg-coverts  are  like  the  back,  the 
laiger  dusky,  edged  with  brownish-ash,  and  dull  white  tips  ; 
the  tertials  are  of  the  same  colouring,  but  without  white  tips ; 
the  three  last  are  edged  with  dull  white,  and  have  a  spot  of 
the  same  near  the  root ;  the  tail,  including  the  latter  upper 
coverts,  black,  dusky  on  the  sides ;  the  outer  feather  white  on 
the  outer  web,  and  the  same  extending  to  the  root  for  half 
its  length  on  the  inner  web  ;  the  second  feather  has  a  white 
edge  for  half  its  length  from  the  root,  and  the  third  fre- 
quently an  indication  of  white  in  the  same  place. 

The  young  female  birds  vary  very  little  from  the  young 
males ;  they  are  less  clean  on  the  under  parts,  browner  on 
the  upper,  and  have  still  less  white  on  the  wings. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year,  before  the  first  moult,  re- 
semble the  young  of  the  spot^ted  Fly-catcher  very  much ;  but 
their  smaller  size,  and  other  markings  of  the  tail-feathers  dis- 
tinguish them  plainly.  They  are  brownish  ash-coloured  on 
the  upper  parts,  sprinkled  all  over  with  dirty  white  drop- 
shaped  spots ;  the  breast  spotted  with  brown ;  wings  and 
tail   as  already  described ;  the   iris  brownish-ash,  but  the 
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colour  of  the  legs  lighter,  like  those  of  the  aatumnu  moolt. 
Between  the  male  and  female  there  is  no  distinction  at  this 
period. 

The  Pied  Fly-catcher  is  found  over  most  pnrts  of  Europe, 
ftnd  is  consequently  a  well-known  species,  although  it  is  most 
nbundant  in  the  more  soutliem  parts,  qb  Greece,  Italy,  Uie 
south  of  France,  etc. ;  more  to  the  north,  they  are  found 
only  during  the  summer  months,  that  period  when  the  winged 
insects  that  constitute  their  food  are  abundant.  The  arrival 
of  the  males  is  generally  found  to  precede  that  of  the  females 
by  a  few  days,  in  countries  where  they  are  regular  Bumnier 
visitants. 

The  favourite  haunt  of  this  bird  is  woodland,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  chief  localities  where  insects 
abound.  During  very  hot  and  dry  weather  they  resort  to 
tlie  tops  of  large  trees,  where  they  find  insects  swarming, 
and,  unlike  the  preceding  species,  occasionally  take  them 
from  off  the  leaves. 

In  spring  and  autumn  they  descend  to  smaller  trees  and 
ahrubs,  but  are  very  rarely  seen  upon  the  ground.  The  Pied 
Fly-catcher  is  a  scarce  bird  in  England,  and  its  appearance 
is  cLiefiy  confined  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and,  according  to  Selby,  tlie  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire ;  in  other  parts  it  is  rarely  seen.  It  appears  probable, 
that  the  few  that  visit  England  are  but  stragglers  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  Sights  that  annually  migrate  to  and  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

The  Pied  Fly-catcher  builds  in  holes  in  large  trees, 
particularly  in  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  aspen.  The 
nest  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  titmouse 
or  woodpecker,  which  is  not  wider  than  is  sufilcient  to  allow 
their  bodies  to  pass  through ;  where  the  holes  exceed  this 
measure  these  birds  are  said  to  close  them  up  with  clay  to 
the  size  required ;  and  the  height  chosen  is  never  less  than 
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BIX  feet  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  nest  is  found  placed 
on  a  broad  branch  dose  to  the  stem,  or  on  broken  stompa 
of  trees;  and,  in  such  cases,  they  are  not  unsighUj,  nor 
caidesdj  put  together,  being  built  of  moss  and  roots  on 
the  outside,  and  lined  with  feathers,  wool,  and  hair.  When 
the  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole,  the  construction  is  ytaj  in- 
ferior. The  female  deposits  five  or  ox  bluish-green  qigs. 
Incubation  does  not  commence  before  June,  and  the  young 
birds  are  hatched  in  about  fourteen  days,  during  which  timei 
the  male  often  relieves  the  female  in  her  task. 
The  q|g  No.  41  belongs  to  this  wpeam. 
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The  Butcher-birds  are  by  some  authors  ranged  imme- 
diately after  the  birds  of  prey,  with  which  some  of  theit 
(jiialitics  ally  them ;  by  others,  they  arc  loeated  among 
the  insect-devouring  tribes;  others  again,  place  them  at  the 
head  of  that  section.  It  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  question 
to  determine  which  poGition  is  the  most  natural  and  proper, 
and  one,  besides,  that  would,  if  ascertained,  hardly  repay 
the  labour  of  investigation. 

Five  species  are  recognized  ns  belonging  to  Europe,  of 
which  three  are  periodical  visitors  with  us ;  many  others 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  are  diatin- 
guished  by  the  courage  and  ferocity  they  exhibit  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  their  prey,  which  is  efTected,  not 
like  the  Raptores,  by  means  of  their  claws,  but  by  their 
beak.  Small  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  form  their  (bod ; 
and  their  habit  of  hanging  up  on  a  thorn  their  prey  when 
taken,  and  then  dissecting  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  their  generic  name. 

The  Laniadse  are  connected  with  the  tribes  with  which 
we  find  them  arranged  by  Temminck,  Sclby,  and  other 
authors,  by  their  agreeable  song,  by  their  insect  food,  by 
their  manner  of  flight,  and  the  kind  of  country  they  frequent. 
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They  build  their  nests  in  woods  and  thickets ;  their  flight 
is  irreguhur,  and  their  tails  incessantly  in  motion. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  difiers  from  that  of  ihe 
female,  and  the  moult  in  most  of  the  species  takes  place 
but  once  in  the  year.  Like  the  thrush,  which  retorts  con- 
tinually to  the  same  sacrificial  stone  on  which  to  immolate 
the  devoted  snail,  the  Shrike  is  said  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  same  thorny  bush  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fixing his  selected  prey. 

In  the  genus  Lanius  the  bill  is  strong,  straight  at  the 
base,  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  point  strongly  hooked 
and  toothed ;  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  strong  hairs,  dir 
rected  forwards,  partly  covering  the  nostrils,  which  are  basal, 
lateral,  oval,  and  partly  closed.  The  third  and  fourth  fea- 
thers are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  . 

The  Ash-coloured  Shrike  is  the  laigest  of  its  class  that 
visits  our  country ;  it  measures  full  ten  inches  in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  fifteen 
inches  in  expanse ;  its  wings  are  very  short  in  proportion 
to  its  tail,  and,  when  closed,  coyer  only  one  third  of  it.  The 
beak  measures  in  the  arc  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  black 
in  colour ;  the  iris  is  dusky ;  the  tarsus  measures  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  middle  toe  one  inch,  including  the 
claw,  the  hinder  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  greyish,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  and  under  man^ 
dibles  bluish  in  the  summer. 

The  throat,  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  are  white.  From 
the  beak,  through  the  eyes,  runs  a  black  band  towards  the 
ears,  over  which  is  one  of  pure  white,  from  the  forehead 
backwards,  which  becomes  lost  in  the  ash-colour  of  the  head 
and  nape.  The  forehead  is  dirty-white ;  the  crown  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  rump,  are  ash-coloured,  the  tail-coverts 
a  little  paler ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  shoulder-feathers. 
The  lesser  and  primary  wing-coverts  are  black,  the   latter 
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tipped  with  wliito ;  llic  primnry  qiiill-ft-atlicrs  are  blact  towtjds 
the  tip,  with  the  baanl  hnlf  white  ;  the  §econdaricB  only  while 
nt  the  root,  and  black  in  the  remaining  part ;  the  tertiaU  are 
black,  with  white  tips.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  ore 
black,  with  a  purjile  gloss,  the  tliree  next  with  white  tip§  and 
roots ;  the  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  entirely  white.  The 
female  has  all  the  eolouring  duller,  particidarly  the  breast, 
which  is  marked  with  pale,  aah-coloiired  undulating  1»arB  ;  the 
white  tips  on  the  wing-coverts  anil  tertials  arc  not  so  pure : 
and  it  may  here  lie  reiiiarUcd,  that  the  white  tips  of  the  wing- 
fenthers  chiefly  wear  off  before  the  autumnal  moult.  The 
Tcry  old  female  nearly  resembles  the  aJidt  male.  The  young 
birds  are  much  like  the  ft-male,  brit  the  forehead,  hack,  and 
shoulders,  are  tinged  with  yellowish -brown,  and  bear,  also, 
iudieationa  of  waving  lines,  which  are,  however,  closer  toge- 
ther on  the  breast  and  sides  than  in  the  adult  female.  AH 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  are  yellowish,  mid  there  is  less  white 
on  (he  roots  of  the  tail-fealhers  :  the  white  on  the  tail  is  also 
less.  The  beak  is  grey  with  a  black  tip,  and  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  white;  the  iris  brownish-ash. 

Very  old  birds  liave,  in  some  specimens,  an  appearance  of 
bars  upon  the  black  feathers  of  the  tail,  particularly  when 
those  feathers  are  new,  A  variety  has  been  described  wliose 
feathers  were  entirely  white,  tinged  with  rich  yellow.  The 
moult  of  these  birds  takes  place  in  autumn. 

The  Ash-coloured  Shrike  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant 
with  us,  and  known  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  with  exception  of  the  most  northern  parts.  This 
Shrike  is  usually  observed  to  visit  us  in  spring  or  in  autumn. 
We  have  seen  a  pair  of  these  birds  late  in  the  autumn  of 
18S7,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ember  Court,  in  Surrey, 
where  they  remained  for  at  least  three  weeks,  showing  them- 
selves either  on  the  ground  in  a  meadow,  pr  on  the  top 
pf  a  tall  oak  or  eira-tree.      It  was  not  possible  to  get  within 
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shot  of  these  birds,  although  every  attempt  was  made  that  we 
eoold  devise.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  we  again  saw  one  of 
this  species  near  Pains  Hill  in  the  same  county,  in  a  birch- 
tree  by  the  road-side.  From  the  momentary  observations  we 
could  make,  it  seemed  to  be  very  restless,  and  not  long  in  one 
position.  The  beautiful  grey  of  the  upper  plumage  in  this 
species  is  well  set  off  by  the  black  wings  and  tail,  and  the 
Uack  band  through  the  eye,  by  which  they  are  rendered  very 
conspicuous  objects,  and  their  spread  tail,  when  on  the  ground, 
looks  exceedingly  majestic. 

This  bird  is  the  most  daring  of  its  size,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  does  not  even  allow  one  of  the  eagle  tribe  tp  fly  by  his 
roosting-place  without  pursuing  him  with  cries  and  menaces. 
During  the  breeding  time  he  will  not  permit  a  rook  or  crow 
to  approach  his  nest.  When  on  the  wing,  this  Shrike  does 
not  fly  rapidly,  although  with  very  quick  motion  of  the  wings, 
and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chaffinches.  The 
call  of  this  bird  sounds  like  the  words  shocks  shack  !  and 
truewee^  is  one  of  its  spring  notes.  It  is  also  said  to  sing 
very  pleasingly  a  sort  of  warbling  song. 

This  bird  also  utters  a  cry  of  distress,  to  induce  some  other 
bird  from  curiosity  to  come  within  its  reach,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  it. 

The  Ash-coloured  Shrike  is  easily  tamed,  even  when  taken 
in  an  adult  state,  and  may  be  taught  to  catch  small  birds. 
When  caged,  they  must  be  placed  alone,  or  they  would  in&l- 
libly  devour  their  neighbours. 

The  food  of  the  Ash-coloured  Shrike  consists  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  small  frogs,  birds,  and  mice,  the  latter  of  which 
constitute  almost  entirely  its  winter  food. 

Although  he  consumes  many  a  small  bird,  they  seem  to 
be  very  little  afraid  of  him  ;  where  the  Shrike  is  more  plen- 
tiful than  with  us,  he  has  been  seen  among  a  flock  of  sparrows 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  had  no 
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consciouBness  of  liis  usual  liabit  of  putting  an  end  to  tnt 
The  mode  of  taking  tis  prey  is  generally  when  perebed  or 
on  tlie  ground,  when  he  takes  hold  of  them  both  with  his 
beak  and  claws  :  he  takes  tbem  also  nn  the  wing.  To  shon 
the  courage  of  this  bini  it  need  only  be  stated,  that  he  pounces 
upon  thrushes,  and  takes  even  partridges  when  they  are 
wounded  or  weak.  When  he  has  mastered  his  prey  he 
does  not  stand  upon  it,  but  thrusts  it  between  two  stones, 
or  in  some  narrow  place,  or  fastens  it  on  a  tliom  in  a  bush 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  it.  During  his  migration  he 
may  be  seen  perched  on  a  lump  of  earth  in  a  field,  or  hover- 
ing in  the  air  and  descendmg  quickly  when  he  sees  his  prey 
in  a  promising  position. 

In  the  summer  the  food  of  this  species  consists  principally  of 
beetles  and  frogs,  which  has  been  proved  by  their  disgorged 
pellets ;  while  in  the  winter  they  principally  eject  feathers 
and  mouse-hair.  When  they  carry  a  mouse  or  bird  of  any 
size  a  certain  distance,  they  exchange  their  load  from  the 
beak  to  the  claws  and  back  again,  for  the  purpose  of  resting 
these  members  alternately,  until  they  have  reached  their 
favourite  bush. 

The  places  most  frequented  by  the  Ash-coJoured  Shrike 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  are  woods  near  pasture  land.  The 
nest  is  either  placed  in  a  tree  of  some  height  or  in  a  branch 
of  a  wild  fruit-tree,  or  in  a  tall  maythom  bush,  and  appears 
very  skilfully  put  together.  The  materials  chosen  are  hay, 
stalks,  twigs,  heath,  ground  and  tree-moss,  and  the  whole  is 
lined  with  wool  and  hair.  The  five,  six,  or  seven  eggs  are 
hatched  in  about  fifteen  days. 

The  young  birds  have  the  first  feathering  greenish  on  theback. 

The  egg  No.  42  belongs  to  the  Ash-eolourcd  Shrike. 

The  outlined  head  {fig.  42)  is  of  this  species,  of  the  natu- 
nl  Bize. 
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RED-BACKED  SHRIKE. 
Lanius  collurio. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike, 
which  it  shares  in  common  with  its  family,  have  been  already 
described  under  the  foregoing  article,  namely,  its  rapacity, 
and  its  cruel  mode  of  feeding  on  wounded  or  half-killed  prey. 

Thus  far  we  speak  of  its  well  known  faults.  It  is  also  just 
to  mention,  as  redeeming  good  qualities,  the  affection  that 
exists  between  the  male  and  female  of  this  species,  and  their 
great  attachment  to  their  young.  Of  the  former  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  an  instance,  which  we  think  on  this 
account  deserves  noticing.  In  the  month  of  June  1837,  a 
male  Red-backed  Shrike  was  caught  in  a  garden  by  a  cat ; 
the  gardener,  who  saw  the  circumstance,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
it  from  the  animal  the  very  moment  it  happened,  in  time  to 
save  its  life.  It  was  put  into  a  cage  and  placed  in  a  sit- 
ting-room in  the  house  close  by.  There  were  several  persons 
in  the  room  at  the  time ;  but  notwithstanding  their  moving 
about,  the  female,  its  companion,  came  in  at  the  window, 
settled  on  the  cage,  and  was  secured  by  one  of  the  party, 
without  attempting  to  fly  away  ;  they  were  subsequently  both 
placed  in  the  same  cage. 

Respecting  their  attachment  to  tlicir  young,  we  have  fre- 
quently remarked  that  the  female   will   hardly  fly  from   the 
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ncBt  wlicii  she  Iius  t'ggs  ;  and  if  disturbed  after  the  young  b 
hatched,  both  parents  remiiin  either  in  tlie  bush  that  contains 
the  nest  or  on  a  neighbouring  tree  until  the  danger  is  past, 
and)  to  draw  off  attention  froni  the  spot,  they  keep  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  uttering  all  the  while  their  ahirin-cry. 
Wc  have  seen  them  help  the  young  ones  out  of  the  nest 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  them  in  the  thicket  bcneatli,  and 
ihe  moment  they  have  reached  the  ground  not  another  chirp 
is  heard  from  the  nestlings,  which  li&ve  apparently  received  a 
signal  to  be  quiet,  although  the  parent  birds,  perched  In  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance,  keep  up  a  continual  clamour. 

This  epecics  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  wcll-woodcd 
districts  of  some  of  our  southern  counties,  where  it  has  often 
come  under  our  observation,  and  where  we  have  obtained 
many  nests.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  the  ej^ga  arc  ao  com- 
mon as  to  be  found  strung  among  other  ordinary  eggs,  in  tlie 
possession  of  every  little  village  urchin.  Among  the  nests  that 
we  have  met  with  we  linve  observed  much  difference  in  size,  not 
only  extcmaliy,  where  they  are  naturally  more  or  less  bulky, 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  in  tlje 
interior  formation,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  larger 
ucsts  might  be  those  of  the  Grey  Shrike  (Laniua  excubitor). 
The  eggs  also  vary  very  considerably,  both  in  size  and  co- 
lour :  in  some  the  surfece  is  dull  and  chalky,  others  possess 
considerable  polish,  but  those  from  the  same  nest  usually 
resemble  one  another  tolerably  in  all  these  particulars.  One 
set  in  our  possession  has  the  ground  colour  greenish- white, 
with  a  zone  of  large  blotches  round  the  centre,  varying  from 
ash-grey  to  umbei^brown,  and  minutely  spotted  over  the  rest 
of  the  surface  with  bistre.  Another  set  has  the  ground  colour 
flesh-red,  the  zone  of  large  spots  greyish-blue,  and  the  rest  of 
the  surface  sprinkled  with  dark  red-brown.  The  one  figured 
in  the  plate  is  a  specimen  of  remarkable  beauty,  in  which  the 
spots  are  entirely  conRned  to  the  zone  or  wreath-     Another 
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nest,  taken  in  Surrey,  contains  four  eggg,  whiter  than  usual  in 
the  ground  colour,  and  much  larger  in  size,  all  measuring 
above  an  inch  in  length ;  these  we  are  disposed  to  think  are 
Very  probably  the  eggs  of  the  Grey  Shrike ;  but  the  bci  of 
their  remaining  in  England  to  breed  is  not  yet  aseertamed, 
although  it  is  very  possible,  as  they  are  known  to  do  so  in 
almost  all  the  central  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  eggs  of  the  Shrikes,  whatever  may  be  their  colour, 
retain,  however,  a  peculiar  character  in  their  markings,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  &mily. 

The  nest  of  the  Shrike  is  a  very  well  built  structure, 
composed,  externally,  of  green  moss,  roots,  iand  dry  grasses ; 
next  to  these  is  an  inner  frame,  or  basket-work,  of  stout 
grass-stalks,  interwoven  with  wool,  and  the  lining,  in  all 
our  specimens,  is  entirely  composed  of  fine  fibrous  roots; 
we  do  not  find  the  lining  of  hair  that  is  usually  attributed 
to  them.  The  nest,  when  complete,  is  both  deep  and 
capacious,  as  well  as  firm  and  thick,  and  the  upper  edge, 
or  border,  projects  a  little  over  the  inside  of  the  nest.  The 
nest  now  before  us  is  bound  round  the  edges  with  one  of 
the  long  trailing  branches  of  a  species  of  potentilla,  that 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  some  parts  of  the  shingly 
borders  of  the  Thames.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a 
hedge,  or  thorn  bush ;  but  concealment  does  not  appear  to 
be  particularly  sought  for. 

The  food  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  consists  of  frogs, 
lizards,  mice,  and  small  birds;  also  large  insects,  such  as 
grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  dragon-flies.  I'hese  last-men- 
tioned insects  sometimes  afford  considerable  sport,  and  sell 
their  lives  dearly,  their  peculiar  flight  affording  great  pro- 
tection from  their  more  powerful  enemies.  Wc  once  wit- 
nessed a  very  prolonged  chase,  of  which  one  of  these  insects 
was  tbe  object,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  ultimately  escaped 
from  its  pursuer.      Passing,  one   day  early  in   September, 
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along  a  piece  of  water,  we  observed  a  large  Jragon-fly  flittiDf 
over  it,  of  tLc  kiiul  commonly  called  a  liorec-stlnger,  and 
about  lour  iiichcB  in  lengtli.  While  watching  the  sudJcn  turns 
and  bpautiful  evolutions  of  the  insect,  we  eaw  a  kingfisher 
in  punuit  of  it,  and  lost  siglit  of  botli  among  the  tall  reeds. 
After  having  walked  for  Bome  time  about  an  adjoining  field, 
we  returned  by  the  same  way,  and  found  the  kingfisher  still 
flying  over  the  rushes  in  pursuit  of  the  dragon-fly.  The 
lcingfi«her*H  mode  of  attack  was  by  darting  in  a  straight  line 
At  the  insect,  which  seemed  to  escape  by  turning  quickly 
aside. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  in 
North  America,  and  Africa  ;  in  our  climate  it  is  a  summer 
visitor,  retiring  to  wanner  countries  during  winter.  The 
chosen  locality  is  undenvood,  particularly  where  thorn  bushes, 
and  larch  and  birch  trees  abound ;  among  trees  of  larger  size 
it  is  seldom  found. 

The  manners  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  are  much  like 
those  of  the  former  species,  and,  in  addition,  they  flourish 
their  outspread  tail  to  the  right  and  lett  when  excited,  which 
appears  as  if  they  swung  it  in  a  circle.  They  sing  very 
frequently ;  their  note  is  pleasing,  and  they  are  often  heard 
to  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds.  Their  food,  which  has 
already  been  described,  consists  chiefly  of  insects  of  all  kinds, 
which  they  watch  for  perched  on  a  dead  branch  of  a  bush  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  any  they  fly  after  them,  and 
return  again  and  again  to  their  station.  The  present  species 
is  by  far  more  cruel  tlian  the  Grey  Shrike  or  Wood-Shrike ; 
they  not  only  consume  young  birds,  but  also  old  ones,  which 
they  obtain  in  divers  manners.  We  have  an  instance  of  a 
male  bird,  dr^ging  young  pipits  out  of  their  nest.  Their 
habit  of  fastening  their  prey  on  a  thorn  is  veil  known  ; 
also,  that  they  arc  not  satisfied  to  destroy  what  they  want  im- 
mediately, but  stock  their  larder  for  bad  weather,  which  is 
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the  reason  why  several  unfortunate  victims  may  be  some- 
times found  in  this  cruel  situation  on  the  divers  thorns  of 
the  same  bush ;  if  birds,  their  brains  have  mostly  been 
consumed. 

The  moult  of  this  species  takes  place  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  birds  have  left  us,  and  they  return  in  their  new 
feathers. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  is  seven 
inches;  the  wing,  from  carpus  to  tip,  three  inches  and  a 
half;  the  tail  measures  rather  more  than  three  inches,  and 
extends  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  tips  of  the  folded 
wings.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender;  the  tarsus  mea- 
sures nearly  an  inch ;  the  feet  are  small ;  the  beak  is  very 
strong  and  thick,  hooked,  and  notched  near  the  point. 

The  male,  female,  and  young  of  this  species  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  plumage.  The  adult  male  has  the  beak 
and  legs  black,  and  a  black  band  crosses  the  forehead  above 
the  beak,  and  extends  above  and  below  the  eye  towards 
the  nape.  The  rest  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and  tippet,  are 
fine  blue-grey;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail,  the  same.  The  larger  and  lesser  wing- 
coverts  are  rufous,  and  the  same  colour  extends  across  the 
back  ;  the  rest  of  the  wing  is  dusky,  with  a  border  of  rufous 
on  the  tertial  feathers.  The  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck 
are  white ;  the  breast  and  all  the  under-parts  pale  yellowish- 
pink  ;  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  entirely  black  ; 
all  the  other  feathers  are  white  at  the  base,  and  black  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  feather,  the  black  portion  decreasing 
on  each  feather,  so  that  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  retains 
but  a  single  dark  spot ;  all  these  are  tipped  with  white. 
The  eyelids  are  black,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  reddish- 
brown. 

The  female  is  ferruginous -brown  on  the  upper  parts,  tinged 
on  the  nape  and  rump  with  ash-grey  ;  under  parts  greyish- 
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wliitu  ;  the  feaLlicra  borilered  with  a  dusky  semicircular  line. 
The  young  of  die  year  nearly  resemble  the  female,  but  souie 
of  the  feathers  on  tlie  riirap  have  a  narrow  dark  border. 

The  fcn)ftles  and  young  resemble  the  young  of  the  Wood- 
Hhrike,  which,  however,  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
itic  white  s|>ot  on  the  wing,  wbicli  tlie  present  species  never 

^  shows,  and  which,  in  all  stages,  exists  in  the  Wood-Shrike. 

B  Very  old  females  nearly  resemble  the  male  in  plumage. 
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PLATE  XLIV. 

WOOD-SHRIKE. 
Lanius  hufus. 

This  beautiful  species  of  Shrike  is  very  rarely  seen  in 
England,  and  has  not  many  years  been  included  among 
British  accidental  visitants.  We  have  once,  only,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  alive  in  a  wild  state ;  this  we  met  with 
in  the  richly-wooded  part  of  Surrey,  between  Hatchland, 
the  estate  of  Holme  Sumner,  Esq.,  and  Guildford.  The 
red  colour  on  the  upper  plumage  first  attracted  our  notice 
to  the  bird,  which  sat  within  four  or  five  yards  of  us  on 
a  thin  branch  of  an  oak,  where  it  remained  for  nearly  a 
cjuarter  of  an  hour,  and  allowed  us  to  have  a  full  and 
distinct  view  of  it ;  it  did  not  appear  at  all  alarmed  at  our 
near  approach,  but  took  very  little  notice  of  us.  Its  attitude 
and  general  appearance  we  have  represented  in  our  plate. 

The  Wood-Shrike  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Sweden  southward,  and  inhabits  Africa,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  be  more  generally  known  than  elsewhere.  We 
rather  suspect  that  the  vicinity  of  certain  trees  in  any  given 
district  may  attract  this  bird,  and  we  are  strengthened  in 
this  supposition  by  the  Wood-Shrike  being  said  to  construct 
its  nest  in  the  branch  of  an  oak,  and  to  form  it  of  tree 
moss,  such  as  abounds  on  oaks,  namely,  the  crisp  white 
moss  and  the  soft  bright  green  ;   besides,  the  bird  seen  by 
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US  wsa  In  such  a  loctility,  nliere  young  oiiks  constitute  tlic 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  trees:  the  place  was  also 
slicttered  and  hilly. 

Tlie  Wood-Shrike  breeds  in  temperatures  siniilat  to  our 
own,  and  may,  perhaps,  frequently  visit  this  country,  although 
the  anxiety  of  landholders  to  preserve  game  excludes  the 
general  naturalist  from  seeking  them  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  resort,  namely,  pheasant  preserves  and  young  planta- 
tions, which  are  not  visited  during  the  breeding- season,  ex- 
cept by  the  keepers. 

The  nest  consists  of  fibrous  roots  and  twigs,  intermixed 
with  tree  moss  and  dry  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  wool,  fea- 
thers, and  hair;  the  eggs  found  in  them  are  generally  five 
or  six,  in  shape  and  colour  like  the  one  represented  in  our 
plate.  No.  44,  Both  parents  incubate  them,  and  the  young 
are  hatched  in  a  fortnight.  The  young  birds  are  reared  wiih 
beetles  and  other  insects. 

The  food  of  the  adult  consists  chiefly  of  the  larger  inseelE, 
and  sometimes  young  birds;  they  take  their  food  either 
fiom  tlic  grouud  ur  on  the  wing,  ub  soon  as  ihcy  perceive 
it  from  their  watching-place.  Worms,  grubs,  and  other 
larvae  of  insects  are  also  sought  by  them. 

The  character  of  the  Wood-Shrike  is  not  very  amiable 
as  regards  his  neighbours,  whom  he  pursues  with  cries  and 
menaces ;  the  smaller  birds  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  the 
larger,  among  which  are  reckoned  pigeons,  magpies,  etc., 
are  pursued  and  tormented  by  him. 

His  song  is  pleasing,  and,  in  common  with  other  branches 
of  his  family,  he  imitates  the  songs  and  call-notcs  of  other 
birds  very  exactly. 

The  Wood-Shrike  measures  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
thirteen  in  expanse ;  the  wings,  from  carpus  to  tip,  three 
inches  and  three  quarters ;  the  beak  is  six  lines  from  fore- 
head to  tip,  fringed  at  the  base  with  slifT  liairs,  and  possesses 
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a  prominent  tooth  near  the  tip.     The  tarsus  is  eleven  lines 
in  length. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  differs  much  from 
that  of  the  other  Shrikes;  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male 
is  as  follows :  the  beak  is  bluish  horn-colour  at  the  tip, 
and  flesh-coloured  at  the  base,  the  legs  slate-coloured,  the 
iris  pale-chestnut.  The  feathers  round  the  base  of  the  bill 
are  white,  as  are  all  the  under  parts,  and  the  scapulars  of 
the  wing;  the  rest  of  the  wing  is  dusky,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bases  of  the  larger  quill-feathers,  which  are  pure 
white,  forming  a  spot  that  at  all  ages  distinguishes  this 
species;  the  greater  coverts  are  also  narrowly  tipped  with 
white ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  are  ash-grey. 
The  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  upper  part  of  the  tippet, 
are  bright-chestnut.  The  forehead,  lore,  and  ear-coverts, 
are  black,  which  colour  extends  to  the  shoulders  in  a  broad 
line,  and  covers  the  back ;  tail  dusky,  some  of  the  outer 
feathers  tipped  and  bordered  with  white.  On  the  breast 
and  belly  the  white  is  beautifully  tinged  with  pink. 

The  female  is  reddish-brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  the  under  parts  all  soiled-white,  all  the  feathers  trans- 
versely rayed  with  brown.  The  young  birds  of  the  year  have 
the  iris  greyish  yellow. 
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In  tlieae  lines  the  favourite  locality  and  the  retired  habit§ 
of  the  Dipper  are  well  delineated,  and  in  such  scenes  it  is 
most  frequently  met  with ;  there  its  large  mossy  nest  is  con- 
structed, among  the  fissures  of  the  rockn,  or  sheltered  by 
a  ledge,  and  usually  overhanging  a  mountain -stream,  in  whose 
waters  itfi  food  is  procured.  By  Sclby,  who  is  well  acquainted 
through  personal  observation  with  this  species,  it  is  compared 
in  its  motions  and  manners  to  the  wren,  which  it  resembles 
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in  its  habit  of  erecting  its  tail,  in  its  song,  its  early  breeding, 
and  the  appearance,  form,  and  materials  of  its  nest. 

This  species  is  a  constant  resident  in  Britain,  locally 
distributed  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  habits,  and  chang- 
ing its  quarters  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons  may  require. 
**  During  the  severity  of  winter,"  says  Selby,  '*  it  leaves 
the  smaller  mountain  rivulets,  then  becoming  frequently 
choked  with  ice  and  snow,  and  resorts  to  the  larger  streams 
which  remain  open,  and  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  food.^ 

Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England  arc  the  parts 
of  Britain  the  most  frequented  by  this  species ;  it  is  not, 
however,  entirely  confined  to  these,  it  has  occasionally  been 
met  with  in  quiet  places  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. We  have  ourselves  seen  it  by  the  side  of  the  Mole, 
midway  between  Cobham  and  Esher  bridge.  This  bird 
sat  perched  upon  a  lump  of  dried  clay,  close  by  the  water 
side,  where  we  observed  it  for  some  minutes ;  it  was  mo- 
tionless, and  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  it  again  in  this 
place,  where  we  were  not  before  aware  of  its  being  found,  we 
were  careful  not  to  disturb  it,  and  consequently  did  not 
sec  it  fly.  Tlie  locality  was  the  best  possible  for  this  species, 
the  bank  steep  and  broken,  well  covered  with  dark  foliage, 
and  very  lonely,  as  it  belongs  to  the  preserves  of  Clarcmont. 

The  nest  of  the  Dipper,  according  to  Montagu,  is  very 
large,  with  only  a  small  opening  in  the  side  for  ingress  and 
egress.  It  is  composed  externally  of  moss,  usually  selected, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  with  the  locality  chosen. 
One  described  by  Montagu,  was  so  well  concealed  in  this 
manner  that  the  existence  of  the  nest  was  only  detected  by 
the  old  bird  flying  in  with  a  fish  in  its  bill.  In  this  nest  the 
young  were  incapable  of  flight,  although  nearly  full-feathered, 
and,  on  being  disturbed,  fluttered  out,  and  dropping  into  the 
Mater,  instintly  vanished,  but  in  a  little  time  made  their  ap- 
pearance some  distance  down  the  stream. 
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The  eggs  of  this  species  are  about  the  size  of  titose  or(6e~~ 
Bong-thrush,  pure  white  id  colour,  and  in  number  varying  from 
four  to  six. 

The  food  of  the  Dipper  consists  chiefly  of  the  spawn  of 
fish,  and  small  fry,  water  insects,  and  their  larvce. 

The  pied  and  well-marked  colours  of  this  bird,  altliongh 
plain,  render  it  a  conspicuous  object.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  umbei^brown  ;  the  chin,  sides  of  Uie 
fece,  and  breast,  pure  white  ;  a  circle  of  white  feathers  sur- 
rounds the  eye ;  on  the  belly,  below  the  white  breast,  is  a 
band  of  dark  reddish  brown  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is 
greyish-black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  back,  scapulars,  and  upper 
tail-covcrts  are  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  a  different  testure 
from  the  centre  of  the  feather,  so  that  in  different  lights  the 
fringe  appears  sometimes  darker  and  sometimes  lighter  than 
the  feather  itself.  The  beak  is  black;  the  iris  hazel;  the 
legs  gR'yish-dusky. 

The  female  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  the  brown 
colour  of  the  head  is  darker,  and  the  white  breast  not  so 
pnre  in  tint.  In  young  birds  the  head  and  neck  arc  grey, 
and  the  division  between  the  white  and  brown  on  the  under 
parte  imperfect. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Dipper  ig  seven  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  egg  No.  45  belongs  to  this  species. 
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MISSEL  THRUSH. 

MeRULA    VI8CIVORA.       (Rat/-) 

This  very  beautiful  species  exceeds  in  point  of  size  all 
our  British  Thrushes,  and  we  believe  is  also  superior  in  this 
respect  to  all  the  remaining  species  of  the  Merulidae  common 
to  Europe.  In  England  it  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  the  song-thrush,  and  is  partially  distributed,  preferring 
weJl-wooded  and  rather  elevated  districts.  It  is  resident 
throughout  the  year  with  us,  but  more  frequently  seen  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  as  its  wants  at  that  season  overcome 
its  usual  shyness,  and  it  approaches  nearer  to  our  gardens, 
and  visits  hedge-rows  in  search  of  berries.  It  is  a  bird  of 
unsocial  habits,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it 
is  migratory,  it  is  observed  to  travel  alone,  or,  at  most,  in 
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amall  iNirtics, — most  probalily  llie  Fumily  of  tlie  preceding  year, 
— ^nd  docs  not  associate  in  flocks,  as  is  tlie  cose  with  tbe 
fieldfare  and  redwing.  Its  qnarrelsomc  disposition  is  ap- 
p&Tcnt  in  tbe  violent  attaeks  it  makes  upon  any  intruder 
Upon  its  chosen  liaunts.  On  tkis  subject  we  have  some 
curious  particulars  communicated  by  a  friend,  the  Rev.  E,  J. 
Moor,  from  his  journal : — "  We  have  at  this  time,  Novem- 
ber 8th,  on  our  lawn  at  Bcalinga,  two  whitethorn  bushes, 
about  twenty  yards  from  each  other,  one  woU-covered  with 
berries,  the  other  getting  very  bare.  The  cause  of  this 
ditTcrence  is,  that  a  Misacltoe  Thrush  has  taken  possession 
of  one,  namely,  the  nell-eovered  bush,  which  he  has  had 
for  some  weeks.  Whenever  a  blackbird  or  common  tlirush 
lights  on  this  bush  he  immediately  drives  it  off  very  furiously. 
He  suffers  chafGnches  and  other  small  birds  to  come  on,  and 
seldom  disturbs  them  at  idl,  and  never  much  ;  but  he  never 
allows  a  blackbird  or  thrush  to  remain  on  his  bush  for  an 
instant.  He  does  not  disturb  them  if  they  go  to  the  other 
whitethorn,  where  they  may  and  do  feed  quite  quietly.  This 
bush  is  getting  very  thin  of  berries.  Tlie  Misseltoe  Thrush 
does  not  leave  the  lawn  and  its  neighbourhood,  nor  join  the 
flock  of  Missel  Thrushes  which  sometimes  cornea  upon  the 
lawn.  We  have  not,  however,  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  flock 
since  oui  Missel  Thrush  took  possession  of  the  buah.  At 
this  moment  there  are  two  blackbirds  on  their  own  bosh 
feeding  quietly, 

"  December  17.— I  have  observed  the  Misseltoe  TbnisVs 
bush  almost  every  day,  and  have  never  seen  one  blackbird 
or  thrush  suffered  to  remain  on  it  for  an  instant.  Then 
is  scarcely  a  berry  left  on  the  blackbird's  bush,  but  the 
Misseltoe  Thrush's  bush  is  quite  red  with  them.  He  keeps 
sole  possession. 

"January  17, 1836. — A  pair  of  Misseltoe  Thrushes  have 
now  got  the  bush,  who  probably  killed  the  original  poaaessor. 
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as  a  fine  dead  Misseltoe  Thrush  was,  a  few  days  ago,  found 
near  the  bush,  having  a  wound  in  his  head. 

<^  March  2. — ^A  blackbird  settled  on  the  Misseltoe  Thrushes 
bush  to-day.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  although  a 
Misseltoe  Thrush  was  singing  on  a  fir-tree  not  fiir  off,  and 
quite  within  sight  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  bush.  This 
seems  to  confirm  the  notion  that  the  original  possessor  was 
killed  by  the  more  recent  pair,  who  were  either  more  pacific 
in  their  tempers,  or  were  less  moved  by  hunger  to  be  tena- 
cious, as  now  the  birds  are  able  to  find  other  food  besides 
berries. 

"October  15,  1886.  —  A  Misseltoe  Thrush  usurping  the 
same  whitethorn  bush  on  the  lawn,  at  present  only  driving 
off  blackbirds  and  such  larger  kinds  of  birds  as  before :  chaf- 
finches and  other  small  birds  are  left  to  feed  unmolested; 
a  jay,  coming  for  a  berry,  was  severely  attacked,  and  at  last 
obliged  to  quit  the  bush  ;  but  he  flew  away  with  a  berry  in 
his  bill.^' 

Besides  berries  of  various  sorts,  including  those  of  the 
misseltoe  and  juniper- tree,  these  thrushes  feed  upon  snails, 
worms,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  etc. 

The  nest  of  the  Misseltoe  Thrush  is  large  and  firm  in 
construction  ;  it  is  built  with  a  few  sticks,  dry  grasses,  and 
roots,  interwoven  together,  within  which  is  a  stout  lining  of 
clay,  similar  to  the  blackbird's,  and  lined  thickly  with  fine 
grasses.  The  outside  covering  of  the  nest  is  either  green 
moss  or  lichens,  usually  resembling  in  colour  the  branch 
on  which  the  nest  is  placed  :  whether  this  similarity  of  colour 
is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  or  is  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  beautiful  harmony  that  is  everywhere 
preserved  in  nature,  we  cannot  decide ;  but  we  have  seen 
Missel  Thrushes'*  nests  placed  in  situations  so  exposed  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  concealment  for  the  purpose  of  safety 
was  not  considered  as  of  any  importance.    We  remember  one 
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ihat  was  built  on  the  outer  branch  of  a  amall  oak-tree,  on 
hanging  a  lane,  the  common  approach  to  the  village  for  foo 
passengers,  where,  before  the  leaves  were  out  upon  the  t 
the  hen  bird  might  be  plainly  seen  by  every  passer  by,  sitting 
upon  her  eggs,  and  not  a  hawk  could  fly  over  without  ob- 
serving the  spot.  This  nest  was,  nevertheless,  most  carefully 
covered  with  the  same  white  Uchen  with  which  the  bark  of  Uie 
tree  was  clothed. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  song  of  the  Alissel  Thrush,  whose  voice  is  Bometimes 
heard  loud  and  clamorous  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and 
sometimes  raised  in  angry  cadence  when  its  rights  are  in- 
vaded by  any  intruder  upon  its  haunts.  Its  song,  properly 
so  called,  was  considered  by  Montagu  as  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Merulidte,  although  popular  opinion  usually 
gives  the  preference  to  the  song  thrush. 

The  Missel  Thrush  has  also  notes  highly  espressive  of 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  its  young.  On  this  subject  our  fnend, 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Moor,  says: — "This  spring,  18+1,  I  saw 
a  hawh  on  our  lawn,  carrying  off  a  young  Misseltoc  Thrusli, 
just  full-grown  ;  the  old  birds  were  attacking  the  hawk 
furiously,  uttering  sounds  highly  expressive  both  of  terror 
and  anger.  The  hawk  flew  to  a  flr-tree  close  at  hand, 
and  there  was  forced  to  leave  the  young  bird,  and  to  fly 
away  without  it,  the  old  birds  following  it  still,  but  not 
with  such  loud  notes  as  before.  When  they  had  driven 
the  hawk  to  some  distance,  they  returned  to  the  fir-tree, 
and  notes  of  lamentation  were  set  up  (I  think  only  by  one 
of  the  old  ones,  probably  the  female).  The  notes  were 
faint,  moaning,  and  periodical ;  very  different  in  expression 
from  those  lately  uttered,  and  seemed  very  clearly  to  teD 
that  the  young  one  had  died  under  the  talons  of  the  enemy." 

The  Missel  Thrush  is  common,  and  resident  thronghont 
the  year  in  most  of  the  temperate  part^  of  Europe,  except 
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Holland,  where  it  is  verj  rare.  In  Thuringia,  Bechstein 
speaks  of  it  as  a  bird  of  passage,  leaving  that  part  in  De- 
cember, and  returning  in  February. 

Its  French  name,  Draine,  and  its  German  appellation, 
Schnarre,  according  to  Temminck,  are  descriptive  of  its 
noisy  vociferations  whenever  its  nest  is  approached.  Brehm 
calls  this  species  Baum  Drossel  (Tree  Thrush),  from  its  ciis- 
tom  of  sitting  singing  upon  taller  trees  than  are  frequented 
by  other  species. 

The  Missel  Thrush  may  be  easily  reared  from  the  nest, 
and  becomes  very  tame ;  it  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of 
food,  meat,  bread  and  milk,  oatmeal  moistened  into  a  paste, 
etc.  It  is  a  very  hungry  bird,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in 
a  large  cage,  as  it  is  very  careless  of  its  plumage ;  it  also 
needs  much  water  for  bathing,  in  which  it  much  delights. 

The  Missel  Thrush,  although  dressed  in  very  sober  co- 
lours, is  a  handsome  bird.  Its  upper  plumage  is  olive-brown, 
tinged  with  ash,  wing-coverts  brown,  bordered  with  dull- 
white,  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  upper  coverts  of  the 
tail,  lighter  brown,  inclined  to  rufous.  The  quill-feathers 
dusky,  edged  with  cinereous,  as  also  the  tail,  which  has  some 
of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white.  The  under  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  greyish-white,  and  there  is  a  streak  of  the 
same  colour  between  the  beak  and  the  eye.  The  beak  is 
brown,  yellowish  at  the  base ;  the  iris  brown  ;  the  legs  and 
toes  brownish  flesh-colour.  The  under  parts  of  the  bird  are 
white,  tinged  with  yellow-ochre,  each  feather  marked  at  the 
tip  with  a  dusky  spot,  which  is  of  a  round  form  on  the 
breast,  belly,  and  flanks,  angular  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; 
the  ear-coverts  are  greyish-white,  spotted  with  brown.  The 
female  very  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  is  whiter  on  the 
under  parts.  The  young  of  the  year  are  paler  and  more 
ash-coloured  on  the  upper  parts ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  scapulars,  mottled  with  white. 
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The  eggs  of  tliia  species  vary  somewhat  io  ctjour  And 
markings;  some  are  green ish~white,  spotted  with  brownish- 
red  and  puqjle,  others  are  reddish-while  in  the  ground-colonr, 
with  large  blotches  of  red-brown :  they  also  differ  much  in 
size,  the  one  figured  in  our  plate  being  a  large  specinien- 
They  arc  usully  four  or  five  in  number. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Missel  Thrnsh  is  eleven  inches  ; 
the  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  six  inches ;  the  tareus 
one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  the  middle  toe  one  inch  ;  tlie  bill, 
from  the  forehead,  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  generic  characters  of  thcMerulidtt  are : — Bill,  of  mode- 
rate length,  slightly  notched  near  the  tip,  straight  at  the  base, 
and  inclining  downwards  at  the  point ;  nostrils  partly  covered 
with  a  membmne  ;  gape  fringed  with  bristles  ;  legs  of  mode- 
rate length  and  strength,  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  united  at  the  base.  The 
first  quill-feother  very  short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest 
in  the  wing.     The  flesh  of  all  this  genus  is  remarkably  good. 

The  egg  No.  46  belongs  to  the  Missel  Thrash. 
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PLATE  XLVII. 

JAPANESE  THRUSH. 
TuBDus  VARIOUS.     (Horsfield,) 

The  rare  species,  called  by  British  omithologists  Whitens 
Thrush,  the  Tutdus  various  of  Java,*  and  the  Turdus  aureus 
of  the    Moselle,"}-   are   by   Temminck   brought   under  one 
article ;  and  we  think  the  reasons  assigned  by  this  eminent 
ornithologist  may  be  the  most  acceptable  information  that 
can  be  given  respecting  a  bird  so  little  known  in  England. 
"  No  other  distinction,*^  says  Temminck,  "  than  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  beak  can  be  observed  between   the 
two  races  of  this  species,  of  which  the  one  appears  occasion- 
ally in  Europe,  and  is  found  as  far  eastward  as  Japan ;  the 
other  is  met  with  from  the  Isles  of  Sunda  to  New  Holland. 
These  latter  have  the  beak  usually  a  little  longer,  and  rather 
more   robust  than  the  race  which  shows  itself  occasionally 
in  our  latitudes,  and  of  which  specimens  are  received  from 
Japan ;  although,  in  a  great  number  of  subjects  from  India 
M'hich    I   have   examined    I   have   found   individuals  whose 
beak  was  certainly  neither  larger  nor  longer  than  those  of 
specimens  from  Japan.     I  unite   them,  consequently,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gould,  who  makes  two  species 
of  them,  and  appears  also  much  inclined  to  form  a  third, 
for  the  reception  of  subjects  from  Australia.**^ 

*  llorsf.,  in  Zoological  Researches  in  Java.      t  Stoll,  Faune  de  la  Moselle. 


"  At  Java  ihiB  species  is  found  only  in  mounti^e  feom 
six  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  height.  In  Japan  it  inhabits 
also  lofly  niDUDtains.  Its  food  ia  said  to  consist  of  insectB 
and  worms. 

"  This  species  vuits,  occasionally,  the  west  of  Europe ;  it  is 
abundant  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  may  abound  equally  io 
other  parts  of  Asia,  from  whence,  probably,  ibe  specimens 
have  come  that  were  obtained  in  Europe. 

"lu  the  colouring  of  the  two  subjects  taken  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  specimens  that  came  from  Japan,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  marked  difference,  and  only  a  slight 
difference  can  be  observed  in  the  size  of  the  beak  between 
these  and  the  Javanese  specimens.  Subjects  from  Aus- 
tralia exceed  those  from  Japan  and  Java  a  little  in  size, 
although  they  wear  the  same  plumage." 

The  above  is  a  free  translation  of  the  information  on  this 
subject,  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Temminck's 
Manual  d'Omithologie  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  favourable 
opportunity  possessed  by  that  author  of  studying  Oriental 
specimens  from  Java  and  Japan,  we  cannot  but  consider 
his  opinion  as  of  the  utmost  weight. 

The  specimens  that  have  been  noticed  of  this  species  as 
occurring  in  Europe,  are  two,  shot  on  the  Elbe ;  a  third,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  shot  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bigge  of  Hampton  Court ; 
and  a  fourth,  that  was  shot  also  in  Hampshire  by  the  Earl 
of  Malmsbury. 

The  bird  figured  in  our  plate  is  from  a  subject  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  from  which  we  took  the 
following  measurements :  —  Length  of  the  wing,  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip,  six  inches  and  three-eighths ;  length  of 
the  beak  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  eleven  lines ;  from 
the  tip  to  the  gape,  one  inch  five  lines ;  length  of  the 
tar«us,  one   inch   one   line  ;   of  the   middle  toe,  one   inch 
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six  lines ;  of  the  hind  toe,  one  inch.  The  tail  has  fourteen 
feathers.  In  the  relative  measurements  of  the  tarsus  and 
middle  toe  this  Thrush  differs  from  the  characters  usually 
quoted  by  systematists  as  belonging  to  the  Thrushes,  whether 
taken  as  restricted  to  the  Mtrulida^  or  in  the  more  enlaiged 
sense  of  the  genus  Turdusy  namely,  ^^  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,^  this  specimen  having  the  tarsus  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe  by  nearly  half  an  inch. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  Thrush  does  not  vary  in 
the  tints  of  the  plumage,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  colours, 
from  circumstances  of  age  or  sex,  since  Temminck  describes 
all  he  has  seen  as  similar  in  appearance. 
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PLATE  XLVIII. 

FIELDFARE. 
Merula  pilaris. 

« 

The  Fieldfare,  the  next  of  this  beautiful  tribe  that 
offers  itself  to  our  notice,  is  a  native  of  the  sombre  forests 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  these  wild  regions  it  passes  the 
short  summer  season ;  but  it  is  unable  to  sustain  any  great 
degree  of  cold,  and  is  consequently  found  to  commence  its 
migration  southward  in  September  or  October. 

Field&res  perform  their  journeys  in  large  companies,  and 
great  numbers  of  these  birds  spread  themselves  over  all 
the  countries  of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  shifting  their 
quarters  from  time  to  time  as  the  various  changes  of  the 
season,  the  supply  of  food,  or  other  exigencies  may  require. 
In  mild  and  open  weather  they  are  seen  to  frequent  low 
meadow-grounds,  for  the  sake  of  the  worms  and  other  insects 
that  are  to  be  found  there  ;  but  when  from  severe  frost  these 
resources  fail  them,  they  resort  to  hedges  and  copses  of  white- 
thorn, juniper,  and  other  berries,  on  which  they  become  very 
&t,  and  are  then  delicious  eating. 

In  Britain  they  make  their  appearance  about  November ; 
and  we  have  constantly  observed  their  arrival  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  increased  cold  in  the  atmosphere,  the  Fieldfares 
preceding  the  change  of  the  temperature  by  about  two  days. 
They  appear  unable  to  bear  the  cold  so  well  as  the  native 
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llmishes  of  our  country,  and  in  severe  weather  either  flock 
to  sheltered  situations,  where  plenty  of  food  can  be  pro- 
cured, or  pass  on  towards  wanner  eountries,  from  whence 
they  return  in  March  or  April ;  and  again  leave  us,  to  pro- 
ceed northward  towards  their  summer  breeding  stations. 

Very  few  instances  of  the  Fieldfare  remaining  to  breed 
ill  England  have  been  authenticated,  the  greater  jwrt  re- 
treating northward  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia. 

In  those  countries  Fieldfares  have  been  found  rearing  their 
young  in  large  uiunbers,  and,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  other 
thrushes,  living  in  society. 

The  nest  of  thi>>  Field  fare  is  described  as  resembling  very 
much  those  of  the  blackbird  and  ring  ouzel,  composed  exter- 
nally of  coarse  grass  aud  weeds,  plastered  orithin  with  mud, 
and  lined  with  grasses  of  a  finer  texture.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  and  much  resemble  those  of  the 
blackbird. 

Fieldfares  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  Germany 
during  autumn,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  by 
ineans  of  horse-hair  springes,  and  sent  as  presents  to  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  they  are  scarce.  The  chief  cause 
of  their  fine  flavour  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  obliged, 
by  severe  frosty  weather,  to  live  upon  juniper  berries,  which 
grow  in  very  great  abundance  along  the  Rhine  and  other 
wooded  districts.  When  these  birds  are  packed  up  for  the 
purpose  of  transport,  they  are  half-plucked,  and  packed  in 
fresh-gathered  juniper  berries,  which  also  contributes  greatly 
to  increase  the  flavour.  The  German  name  of  this  bird  is 
Wachholder  Drossel,  which  signifies  Juniper  Thrush. 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  living  in  the  country  to 
know  how,  on  the  Continent,  we  set  traps  for  taking  these 
birds,  and  consequently  we  give  the  description  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  twig,  about  a  yard  long,— willow  is  the  best  wood  for 
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the  purpose, — is  bent  in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  and  fastened 
by  one  corner  to  the  branch  of  a  shrub  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  to  each  side  of  the  triangle  is  fixed  a  horse- 
hair noose,  which  hangs  over  a  mountain-ash  berry  that  is 
stuck  in  a  slit  in  the  centre  or  horizontal  part  of  the  triangle ; 
and  in  a  plantation  or  pleasure-ground,  right  and  left  of 
the  paths,  such  traps  should  be  tied,  in  the  way  described, 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  regularly  supplied  with  berries 
every  day  about  noon,  when  the  snared  birds  are  taken  out, 
and  the  horse-hairs  properly  disposed.  We  have  taken 
from  one  to  three  hundred  birds  of  the  thrush  tribe  in 
one  morning,  in  Holland,  in  this  manner. 

The  Fieldfare  is  found  southward  as  far  as  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor ;  it  is  also  very  common  in  autumn  in  some  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  is  said  to  remain  the 
whole  year  in  Austria. 

The  song  of  the  Fieldfare  is  stated  by  Bechstein  to  be 
only  a  harsh  disagreeable  warble,  but  it  is  said  by  others 
to  have  notes  soft  and  agreeable.  We  have  never  heard  it 
sing,  as  we  have  only  had  this  species  caged  in  the  winter. 

The  colouring  of  the  Fieldfare  is  more  varied  than  that 
of  the  two  preceding  thrushes  ;  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  are  fine  grey,  the  former  spotted  with  dusky ;  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings,  chesnut- 
brown  ;  the  larger  coverts  rust- brown,  with  a  greyish  tinge : 
the  quill  and  tail-feathers  dusky ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
greenish -grey.  The  chin,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are 
pale  rust-yellow,  marked  with  blackish  heart-shaped  spots  ; 
the  flanks  are  similarly  marked,  upon  a  white  ground.  A 
pale-bufT  line  extends  from  the  forehead  over  the  eye.  The 
feathers  between  the  bill  and  eye  are  black,  and  the  same 
colour  extends  beneath  the  eye  and  over  part  of  the  ear- 
coverts  ;  a  dark  line  also  passes  from  the  comer  of  the 
lower  mandible  to   behind   the    ears,  in  a  semicircle.     The 
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iris  is  dark-brown ;  the  eye-lid,  inside  and  corners  of  the 
mouth,  yellow,  which  in  the  spring  approach  to  orange.  The 
beak  ia  rich  yellow  in  summer,  with  a  black  tip ;  in  winter 
it  is  tin^d  with  brown.     The  legs  are  dark-brown. 

In  the  female  the  colours  arc  less  pure, 

Tlie  Fieldfare  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  ;  some  measnie 
more;  the  wing  measures,  from  carpus  to  tip,  five  inches 
and  n  half;  the  tail  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
the  wings  reach  nearly  half-way  down  it  when  closed  :  the 
tanuB  measures  one  inch  four  lines,  the  middle  toe  one  inch 
three  lines,  the  hinder,  nine  lines;  the  claws  are  laige  in 
proportion,  particularly  the  hinder. 

The  egg  No.  48  belongs  to  the  Fieldfare, 
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PLATE  XLIX. 

SONG  THRUSH. 

MeRULA    MU8ICA. 

This  well-known  bird,  one  of  our  finest  singers  if  we 
except  the  redbreast,  is,  like  him,  not  only  British  by  birth, 
but  a  constant  resident  in  his  native  land.  His  sweet  and 
varied  song  begins  with  the  dawn,  and  continues,  at  intervals, 
throughout  the  day ;  but  the  evening  appears  the  time  in 
which  he  most  delights, — then  he  pours  forth  uninterruptedly 
his  rich  and  eloquent  strain.  *'  Of  all  our  resident  birds,  the 
inflexions  of  its  notes  are  the  most  modulated,  distinct,  and 
harmonious.  Perched  on  the  naked  branch  of  a  tree,  this 
charming  vocalist  continues  to  pour  forth  his  clear,  melo- 
dious strains ;  gradually  they  rise  in  strength,  then  fall  in 
gentle  cadences,  becoming  at  length  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible ;  especially  towards  evening,  the  song  is  continued 
almost  without  intermission,  and  does  not  entirely  cease  till 
night  draws  round  its  sable  shroud.'**  If  conscious  of  being 
observed,  his  song  suddenly  ceases,  and  he  silently  drops 
from  his  branch  into  the  underwood  beneath. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  divided  into  distinct  modu- 
lations, each  consisting  of  four  or  five  syllables  ;  every  modu- 
lation is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  form,  after  the  manner 
of  the  nightingale,  from  three  or  four  to  about  seven  times, 
and  then  exchanged  for  another  movement. 
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Thpsc  are  sometimes  slowly,  sometimeB  rapidly,  pro- 
nounced, and  tlie  tones  ao  varied  as  often  to  appear  to 
proceed  from  several  songsters,  placed  at  different  distances 
from  the  listener.  We  ha?e  heard  Song  Thrushes  imitate 
very  successfully  tlie  beautiful  chant  of  the  nightingale. 

The  Song  Thrush  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout 
England;  and  as  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  woods, 
as  the  missel  thrush  does,  it  is  more  seen  and  known.  It 
is  the  least  sliy  of  the  Thrusli  tribe ;  it  inhabits  and  fre- 
quents gardens  at  all  seasons,  but  in  winter  we  have  known 
it  almost  as  familiar  as  tbc  robin,  and  if  care  is  taken  to 
invite  it  with  a  little  food,  will  approach  close  to  the  windows 
in  search  of  it.  One  hanl  winter,  observing  several  tlirualics 
in  the  garden,  we  collected  from  some  hidden  comers,  where 
we  knew  we  should  not  look  in  vain,  a  number  of  common 
garden  snails,  which  we  strewed  beneath  the  laurel  bushes 
where  the  snow  was  scantiest.  Our  snails  were  soon  discover- 
ed by  the  thrushes,  and  a  convenient  stone  being  selected, 
which  the  hard  frost  had  glued  Into  the  gmss-plot,  the 
snails  were  ere  long  consumed. 

The  manner  in  which  birds  of  this  tribe  break  the  shells  of 
snails  to  procure  their  flesh  is,  of  course,  well  known  ;  but 
these  thrushes  arc  in  habits,  as  in  descent,  truly  ancient 
Britons,  and  regularly  return  to  the  stone  they  have  chosen 
for  their  cromlech,  on  which  they  sacrifice  their  victims. 

The  Song  Thrush  is  a  very  early  singer,  beginning  his 
song  frequently  with  the  new  year.  In  a  "  comparative  view 
of  seven  yeats,^  supplied  by  a  iriend,  this  bird  is  cited  as 
be^nning  to  sing  between  January  the  3rd  and  Febniar)- 
the  26th,  according  to  the  season.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest  in  commencing  nidification,  and  usually  constructs 
its  nest  among  the  branches  of  a  low  bush,  or  in  the  midst  of 
overhanging  brambles  beside  a  ditch  or  bank,  and  as  the 
nest  is  often  placed  among  deciduous  shrubs  that  have  not 
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yet  regained  their  spring  leafing,  it  is  firequently  very  con- 
spicuous. 

The  usual  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  nest  are 
a  few  dry  twigs,  chiefly  those  of  the  birch-tree,  interwoven 
inrith  green  moss  and  grass  stalks,  so  as  to  form  a  frame  of 
basket-work,  very  beautifully  constructed :  this  is  lined  with 
a  thin  layer  of  cow-dung,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the 
nest,  there  being  no  after-lining  of  grass,  as  in  the  nests 
of  the  missel  thrush  and  blackbird.  This  unlined  nest  is, 
nevertheless,  warm  and  sheltered,  on  account  of  its  depth, 
and  the  impervious  nature  of  its  lining.  The  nest  of  this 
species  is  remarkably  light,  when  compared  with  the  nests 
of  our  other  indigenous  species.  Among  some  ordinary  sized 
nests  in  our  possession,  one  of  the  blackbird  weighs  six 
ounces,  whilst  a  nest  of  this  species,  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior lightness  of  the  material  used  in  lining,  weighs  only 
three.  The  missel  thrushes  nest  is  still  heavier  than  that 
of  the  blackbird.  Although  so  light  and  thin,  the  Song 
Thrushes^  nests  possess  a  great  tenacity,  and  power  of  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  the  winds  and  storms,  so  prevalent  at  the 
early  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  are  constructed.  The 
Rev.  E.  Moor  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  *'  A  very 
violent  hurricane  of  wind  occurred  this  afternoon,  November 
the  S9th,  the  most  violent  I  ever  witnessed :  the  whole  day 
vas  boisterous,  but  the  hour^s  hurricane  excessive.  Several 
fir-trees,  &c.,  were  blown  down  on  the  lawn  and  other  places 
of  the  fkrm.  Several  days  afler  this  storm  I  was  at  the  Rev. 
W.  Kirby'^s  house  at  Barham,  and  saw  a  Th^ush^s  nest 
standing  firm  on  the  branch  of  an  elm-tree  in  his  garden  ; 
the  nest  was  in  an  exposed  place ;  it  had  been  there  ever 
since  the  spring,  and  appeared  in  no  way  injured  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm  .""^ 

The  Song  Thrush,  as  before  mentioned,  breeds  very  early. 

By  the  beginning  of  April  nests  may  be  found  containing 
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eggs,  and  young  birds  are  frequently  hatched  about  tlic  middle 
oflhcnioTith. 

The  Song  Thnish  is  watchful  and  cunning  -when  St  thinlis 
danger  is  near ;  if  pursued  by  a  sportsman  along  a  hedge 
it  Bkulka  into  a  thick  part,  where  it  carefully  lies  concealed 
until  its  pursuer  bns  safely  passed  the  spot,  and  then  flics  off 
in  an  opposite  direction,  with  a  loud  chattering  noise,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  the  disappointment  of  its  enemy. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Song  Thrush  is  nearly  nine 
inches.  The  beak  from  the  forehead  to  the  lip  measures 
eight  lines  ;  from  the  tip  to  the  gape  one  inch.  The  wing 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  is  four  inches  and  a  half;  the 
tail  extcmls  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  closed  wings. 
The  tarsus  is  one  inch  four  lines  in  length  ;  the  middle  toe 
about  one  inch. 

The  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  irom  the  forehead  Ut 
the  tail,  olive  brown ;  the  wing-coverts  and  tcrlials  wood- 
brown,  edged  and  tipped  wilh  pale  buff.  The  spurious  wing 
and  secondaries  edged  wilh  riifoua;  ihe  primary  quill-fea- 
there  dusky,  bordered  with  pale  ochre,  yellow  at  the  roots ; 
the  tail  wood-brown  ;  under-coverts  of  the  tail  white.  On 
the  under  plumage  the  chin,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the 
breast  and  flanks  are  rust-colour,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
olive ;  the  ear-coverts  dusky.  The  upper  mandible  is  dusky ; 
the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  mandible  straw-colour ;  the  orbits  are  straw-colour,  and 
on  irregular  line  of  the  same  passes  firom  the  lower  mandible 
and  borders  the  ear-coverts.  A  dusky  grey  line  passes  from 
the  nostril  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  over  which  runs  a  line 
of  flesh-colour,  extending  backwards  above  the  eye.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  brownish  flesh-colour.  The  iris  .is  rich 
dark-brown  ;  the  eyelid  grey. 

The  young  bird  when  still  a  nestling  has  the  top  of  the 
head  hair-brown,  mottled  with  rust-colniir ;   the  wing-eoverls 
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and  mantle  also  brown,  with  a  spot  of  rust-colour  upon  the 
shaft  of  each  feather ;  the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings  and 
the  tertials  are  clove-brown ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  are  dusky.  The  under  parts  of  the  bird  are  spotted 
as  in  the  adult,  but  the  rufous  colour  on  the  sides  of  the 
face  and  chin  is  darker.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  orange, 
the  comers  of  the  gape  bright  yellow. 

Although  the  Song  Thrush  is  indigenous  with  us,  and  does 
not  find  occasion  to  leave  our  islands,  the  number  of  them  is 
greatly  increased  by  flocks  which  migrate  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  to  milder  climates,  in  autumn.  Hence  may 
arise  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  the  white  variety  of 
this  species.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  friend  of  ours 
informed  us,  that  a  gentleman  residing  in  London  had  brought 
up  a  brood  of  white  Song  Thrushes,  four  in  number,  which 
were  then  in  perfect  health  and  spirits. 

It  may  here  be  acceptable  to  know  that  the  best  mode  of 
rearing  young  Thrushes  is  by  feeding  them  with  fig^dust, 
mixed  up  with  water  to  a  paste-like  consistence ;  now  and 
then,  also,  an  egg  chopped  up  in  this  food,  or  a  little 
raw  meat,  chopped  up  with  bread.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  keep  the  cages  of  young  birds 
clean  and  dry,  or  they  will  invariably  die  of  cramp. 

The  egg  No.  49  belongs  to  this  species. 
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REDWING. 
Mebula  iliaca. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November, 
vast  flocks  of  this  species  begin  to  arrive  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  thej  have  passed  the  summer  months ;  their 
appearance  is  usually,  like  that  of  the  fieldfare,  the  precursor 
of  increasing  cold,  from  which  they  are  taught  to  flee  by  the 
unening  guide  of  nature.  Their  arrival  in  this  our  southern 
part  of  England  does  not  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  that 
distinguish  it  in  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  their  first  resting-place  in  their 
passage  from  the  north  to  more  southern  climates.  Here, 
their  arrival  and  times  of  feeding  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  period  of  the  day  ;  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  so 
!gularly  do  the  flights  of  this  bird  arrive  after  a  night'^s 
passage  that  particular  hours  of  the  day  may  be  stated  as 
the  times  when  they  alight  to  feed.  So  certain  is  this,  that 
every  child  in  Holland  knows  that  eleven  and  three  o'^clock 
are  the  times  when  our  traps  must  be  visited  for  Redwings, 
and  other  migratory  thrushes,  which  have  been  snared  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  and  one 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  construction  of  these  traps 
we  have  already  described  in  the  account  of  the  fieldfare. 
In  fine  weather,  it  is  supposed  that  Redwings  travel  all 


niglit,  aa  aI  eucTi  times  they  have  been  observed  to  alight 
in  tlie  morning  in  a  state  of  much  eshaustion,  as  if  from 
a  lengthened  flight.  Tall  liawtliom- trees  are  frequently  cho- 
sen for  a  resting-plnce  after  their  journey ;  on  these  they 
may  be  seen  to  rest  in  great  numbers,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  loud  chattering  noise. 

They  may  be  cosily  approached,  and  coDsequently  fall 
a  ready  prey ;  and  their  flesh  is  very  delicions.  The  cause 
of  the  tamenesN,  or  unconsciousness  of  danger,  which  this 
species  eshibils,  may  be  traced  to  their  northern  origin,  being 
chiefly  reared  in  uninhabited  wildernesses  and  forests,  where 
human  enemies,  at  least,  are  rarely  met  with,  and  are,  con- 
sequently seen  without  apprehension. 

These  birds  have  some  notes  by  which  their  presence  h 
frequently  betrayed ;  these  sound  much  like  the  touch  of 
steel  upon  a  grinding  wheel.  Redwings  may  easily  be  pre- 
served alive  if  kept  in  a  large  aviary,  and  soon  become  tame 
and  sociable;  thoy  are  lively  and  clean,  but  it  is  to  k' 
[ircsumed  that  they  do  not  exert,  when  eoged,  the  (mwem 
of  singing  that  they  are  said  so  eminently  to  display  in  a 
wild  state,  since  Bechstein,  who  speaks  of  keeping  them  for 
several  years  in  confinement,  docs  not  appear  at  all  con- 
scious of  their  vocal  powers,  which  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  so  much  admired  by  persons  who  have  heard  these 
birds  to  advantage  among  their  native  woods  during  tbdk 
summer  season.  ^ 

While  in  this  country,  their  food  is  observed  to  consist 
of  worms,  slugs,  beetles,  and  other  insects  and  their  larvs, 
which  they  seek  in  woods  and  moist  places,  and  in  low 
meadow-lands,  where  they  may  be  observed  carefully  seeking 
for  them  among  the  fallen  leaves ;  they  also  eat  berries 
occasionally. 

The  Redwing  is  more  tender  than  the  other  species  of 
migratory  thrushes ;  and  on  the  fii^t  approach  of  severe  wea- 
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ther,  leara  EiOglAnd  for  countries  rituated  still  farther  to 
the  south,  whence  it  does  not  return  to  us  before  February 
or  March,  about  which  time  it  may  again  be  seen  in 
▼ast  flights,  traydling  onwards  towards  its  natiTe  forests 
in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Redwings  breed  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Pohnd,  Russia, 
and  Iceland,  preferring  woods  of  the  alder,'  or  birch-tiiee: 
their  nests  are  placed  among  thick  foliage,  and  are  said  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  song  thrush.  Some  authorities  also 
state,  that  the  eggs  of  the  Redwmg  resemble  those  of  the 
song  thrush  in  colour  and  maricings,  although  inferior  in  sixe : 
while  others  describe  them  as  more  like  those  of  the  missel 
thrush ;  in  which  latter  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the 
British  Museum,  which  possesses  a  solitary  specimen,  from 
which  our  drawing  and  plate  were  taken. 

The  Redwing  is  said  to  produce  two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  of  the  Redwing,  includ- 
ing the  wings  and  tail,  is  olive-brown :  from  the  base  of  the 
beak  a  pale  rufous-yellow  band  passes  over  the  eye  and  ex- 
tends backwards  towards  the  nape;  beneath  this,  a  dark 
streak,  following  the  same  direction,  passes,  as  it  were, 
through  the  eye;  the  cheeks  are  dusky,  with  paler  shafts 
to  the  feathers,  and  are  bounded  below  by  a  yellowish-white 
band,  which  passes  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  back 
^k|f  the  ear-coverts ;  below  this  line  is  a  patch  of  bright  ru- 
^fbus  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  mottled  with  brown;  all 
the  under-parts,  as  the  chin,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  vent, 
are  pure  white,  beautifully  spotted  with  angular  and  drop- 
shaped  marks  of  a  dark  olive-brown  colour.  The  beak  is 
dusky,  the  basal  half  of  the  lower  mandible  and  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  are  yellow.  From  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible,  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  descends  a  continued 
line  of  spots,  so  dark  and  closely  set  as  to  form  a  triangular- 
shaped  patch  below  the  ear-coverts ;  a  little  band  of  the  same 
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Bpotfl  crosses  Uic  middle  of  tbe  tliroal,  leaving  the  cLin  an3 
upper  part  ol"  the  breast  pure  white.  Tlie  under  surlace 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  pearl  grey.  The  under  coverta  of 
the  winga  and  Sanks  arc  richly  dyed  with  &  bright  rufoua- 
colour ;  firgni  whence  ita  popular  name  of  Redwing  ia  derived. 

The  I^  arc  yellowish  flcsh-rcd,  the  aolcs  of  the  feci 
yellow.  The  iris  is  dark-brown ;  the  eye-lid  is  reddish- 
grey  in  the  winter,  yellowish  in  the  spring. 

The  male  and  female  are  very  nearly  alike,  but  the  colours 
of  the  female  are  not  so  distinct. 

The  Redwing  measures  about  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  egg  No.  50  is  that  of  the  Redwing. 
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BLACKBIRD. 

MSRULA    VULQARI8. 

MoRB  shy  than  the  missel  and  song  thrush,  the  Black^ 
bird,  although  a  frequenter  of  gardens  and  orchards,  is  gene- 
rally only  seen  in  the  act  of  flight,  hurrying  with  guilty 
haste  to  escape  from  observation,  conscious  perhaps  of  some 
deed  of  pilfering  in  which  it  has  just  been  engaged ;  for 
with  all  our  partiality  for  this  delightful  singer,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  our  cherries,  currants,  and  raspberries  have 
not  a  more  determined  enemy.  As  soon  as  it  is  light  these 
pilferers  commence  their  work,  delighting  us,  however,  at 
intervals,  as  if  to  make  amends,  with  their  sweet  melody. 

Shy  in  its  disposition  and  solitary  in  its  habits,  this  bird 
conceals  itself  in  thickets,  brushwood,  and  clumps  of  ever- 
greens, which  its  short  wings  enable  it  to  thread  with  ease 
and  celerity.  Moist  woods,  and  tangled  copses  by  the 
river  side,  or,  in  winter,  springy  places  are  much  sought 
for,  as  affording  worms,  slugs,  and  other  ground  insects,  in 
which  this  bird  delights.  Whenever  it  ventures  from  the 
shelter  of  these  retired  spots  it  flies  with  haste  and  pre- 
cipitation ;  and  its  colouring  is  so  out  of  harmony  with  all 
surrounding  objects  as  to  render  it  of  conspicuous  appear- 
ance. In  a  snow-scene  only  is  its  shining  black  plumage 
seen   to   advantage,   there   it  is    truly  picturesque.     When 
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OQ  tlie  ground  the  Blaclibinl  runs  lightly,  and  looks  fimvflj^fl 
about,  and  while  searcliiitg  Tor  worms  aud  other  grouoi'l 
insects,  frequently  raises  and  depresses  its  tail  with  sudden  ^ 
jerks,  accompanied  by  a  lateral  expansion  of  the  tail-fealhers. 

The  Bon^  of  this  species  is  less  varied  thau  that  of  the 
song  thrush,  but  the  tones  are  rich,  soil,  and  mellow.  It  . 
is  said  not  to  sing  so  early  in  the  year  as  some  other  of  our  J 
Merulidtr,  Beclistein  considers  its  period  of  singing  in  K  I 
wild  state  to  be  restricted  to  spring  and  summer  monthsf  j 
commencing  with  March,  but  when  caged  it  sings  neaily^l 
all  tile  year. 

The  food  of  the  Hlackbird  varies  with  the  season,  and 
consists  in  epring  and  sunmier  of  insects  and  fruits ;  in 
autumn  and  winter  berries  form  great  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence, together  with  the  Urvie  of  insects,  which  they  seek 
for  beneath  dead  leaves  or  in  moist  anti  shady  places. 

The  Blackbird  is  usually  seen  atone,  and  never  associates 
in  flocks ;  the  parents  and  the  young  family  arc  only  seen 
together  for  a  short  period  after  the  latter  quit  the  nest, 
and  then  dispetse.  They  are  quarrelsome  in  disposition, 
and  in  spring  the  male  bird  is  very  jealous  of  the  approach 
of  any  other  of  the  feathered  race  to  the  locality  he  has 
chosen  for  himself. 

The  Blackbird  is  an  early  breeder,  often  preceding  the 
song  thrush.  Its  nest  is  erected  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground  in  a  whin  or  thom-bush,  in  copse  or  hedge- 
rows, and  formed  much  like  that  of  the  missel  thrush,  as 
far  as  regards  the  interior  lining  of  grass  and  the  wall  of  clay, 
but  the  outside  is  less  ornamented  with  moss  and  lichens. 
In  the  specimen  before  us,  the  exterior  is  interwoven  with 
dry  fern,  the  stalks  of  grasses,  and  a  little  green  moss ;  the 
inside  mattress,  which  is  two  inches  thick  in  some  parts,  con- 
sists of  finer  grasses  mixed  with  skeleton  holly  leaves.  We 
have  seen  the  nest  of  a  Blackbird  so  ncatlv  embedded  in  a 
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bank  that  it  could  only  be  detected  when  the  bird  had  flown 
oflT,  by  the  form  of  the  circular  orifice ;  the  rim  or  border  of 
the  nest  not  rising  above  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
bank. 

Five  is  the  usual  number  of  the  Blackbird^s  eggs,  and  the 
colour  is  pale  greenish-blue,  speckled  with  reddish-brown.  In 
preserved  specimens  the  blue  colour  soon  fades  to  dirty 
white. 

This  species  is  common  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  as  far  northward  as  Norway, 
and  as  far  southward  as  Syria.  In  Germany  it  remains  all 
the  year,  contrary  to  the  song  and  other  thrushes,  which 
migrate  there  in  winter. 

The  Blackbird  is  about  ten  inches  in  length :  the  wings 
measure  nearly  five  inches  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  beyond 
which  the  tail  extends  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 

The  entire  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  shining  black. 
The  eyelids  are  bright  red-lead ;  the  beak  is  of  a  similar 
colour,  shading  off  to  gamboge  at  the  tip :  in  winter  the  beak 
and  eyelids  are  paler  and  more  yellow.  Tlie  legs  and  toes 
are  brown ;  the  claws  dusky. 

The  hen  Blackbird  has  no  resemblance  in  colour  to  the 
male :  the  feathers  of  all  the  upper  parts  are  olivaceous 
dusky,  darkest  on  the  rump  and  tail,  palest  on  the  forehead 
and  sides  of  the  neck.  The  outer  webs  of  the  quill  and 
tail-feathers  are  edged  with  cinereous  brown  ;  the  cheeks  are 
dark-brown,  with  lighter  streaks  along  the  shafts.  The  chin 
is  greyish-white,  passing  into  brownish-rust  colour  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast :  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
dark  cinereous ;  all  the  feathers  from  the  chin  to  the  vent  are 
darkest  in  the  centre,  forming  dusky  spots  upon  the  plumage. 
The  beak  is  dark-brown,  with  yellowish-brown  edges,  and  the 
eyelids  yellow. 

The    young   nestlings    of  this   species   are   dusky-brown. 
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speckled  over  with  ochre-yellow  ;  the  beak  and  fc 
diah-grey,  tlie  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids  dirty  orange ; 
the  young  males  may  lie  distinguished  by  their  darker  ptu- 
mnge.  After  the  first  autumnal  moult  the  young  male  birds 
nearly  resemble  the  adult,  except  in  the  under  parts  of  Uie 
I)ody,  where  the  black  feathers  are  broadly  bordered  with  asli- 
grcy,  and  the  adult  plumage  is  not  entirely  perfected  until 
after  the  second  autumnal  change.  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  white  variety  of  the  Blackbird  has  for  some  time  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
'i'liis  beautiful  little  bird  appears  perfectly  inoffensive  and 
gentle;  in  colour  it  is  of  a  lovely  cream  or  ivory-white,  with 
reddish  beak  and  orbits. 

The  egg  No.  51  is  that  of  the  Blackbird. 
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PLATE  LIL 

RING  OUSEL. 
Merula  torquata. 

The  Ring  Ousel,  or  Mountain  Blackbird,  is  a  native 
of  rocky  and  mountainous  districts,  and  although  it  appears 
to  be  more  common,  during  summer,  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  we  cannot  agree  with  Bechstein  that  it 
breeds  only  in  the  north.  According  to  the  observations 
of  naturalists  visiting  the  north  of  Europe,  it  does  not  pene- 
trate so  far  as  the  song  thrush.  Norway  appears  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  summer  residence;  and  in  that  country  it  is 
seen  in  great  numbers  among  the  barren  rocks  bordering 
on  the  sea-coast.  In  Sweden  it  is  also  found,  but  in  less 
considerable  numbers.  In  Germany,  the  Ring  Ousel  is  a 
common  bird  in  summer,  upon  the  mountainous  parts  ;  and 
it  breeds  also  in  Switzerland  among  the  rocks  in  many 
elevated  districts. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  bird  appears  there- 
fore very  extensive  during  the  summer,  as  it  is  found  to 
breed  throughout  Europe  from  north  to  south,  where  the 
nature  of  the  country  is  sufficiently  mountainous,  barren, 
and  wild.  The  elevation  of  the  district  appears  to  be  the 
source  of  attraction  more  than  the  mere  temperature  that 
results  from  latitude;  otherwise,  these  birds  would  be  found 
in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  which  is  not  the  case; 
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ncitlier  arc  they  rccordctl  to  breed  in  ihe  vast  extent  of 
Russia.  Following  up  these  views,  we  naturally  look  for 
the  Mountain  Blackbird  in  the  most  mountainous  and  hilly 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ^Vales ;  aniJ  we  arc  not 
disappointed  In  the  search.  In  Argyleshire,  in  the  range 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  York- 
shire ;  in  Derbyshia',  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales 
and  of  Ireland  they  are  well  known  during  the  summer 
season - 

The  |«irtiality  of  this  species  for  hilly  districts,  to  vhidt 
it  entirely  confines  itself  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, causes  it  to  appear  more  rare  at  that  season  than 
perhaps  is  really  the  case,  since  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  numbers  that  are  seen  in  autumn  upon  certain 
ports  of  our  southern  coast  have,  in  fact,  been  bred  in 
England  or  Wales,  or  at  most,  not  farther  distant  tlian 
Scotland. 

As  soon  as  the  first  chills  of  autumn  begin  to  be  felt  upon 
these  elevated  diatricts  the  Ring  Ousels  descend  to  the  pluns 
surrounding  their  native  hills,  and  feed  upon  insects  and 
wonns,  juniper,  mountain  ash,  and  other  berries.  In  France, 
at  this  season,  they  frequent  vineyards  in  like  manner,  where 
they  commit  great  depredations.  About  October  these  birds 
commence  their  journey  of  retreat  towards  the  south ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  retire  beyond 
the  Mediterranean,  and  winter  in  the  countries  of  A&ica 
that  border  on  that  sea.  Some  are  seen,  however,  to  remain 
during  this  season  in  Italy.  Their  migrations  are  generally 
performed  in  pairs,  or  singly,  this  bird  being  of  solitary 
habits  and  disposition  ;  email  Docks  are,  nevertheless,  seen 
collected,  at  tlie  period  of  migration,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
our  island,  as  if  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pass 
the  Channel ;  but  they  do  not  associate  or  breed  in  large 
companies,  like  some  other  members  of  the  thrush  fribe. 
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In  its  fonu  and  general  appearance,  in  its  solitary  and 
shy  habits,  and  in  its  food,  the  Ring  Ousel  much  resembles  its 
congener,  the  blackbird :  its  song  also  is  said  to  bear  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  blackbird,  being  melodious  and 
highly  agreeable,  although  its  voice  does  not  possess  so  much 
power.  It  has  also  the  same  manners  and  actions,  and  its 
call-note  resembles  the  word  tuk. 

When  arrived,  about  May,  at  its  summer  rocky  destina- 
tion, this  species  commences  nidification.  The  manner  of 
its  nest,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  size, 
number,  and  appearance  of  the  eggs,  also  strikingly  resemble 
those  of  the  blackbird,  but  the  site  chosen  is  different ; 
this  is  always  exposed  and  unprotected,  and  the  nest  is  placed 
upon  a  bank  or  among  the  rocks,  unsheltered  either  by  bush 
or  herbage. 

In  adult  plumage  the  Ring  Ousel  is  a  bird  of  handsome 
and  striking  appearance,  and  from  its  beauty  deserves  a 
better  reception  than  it  frequently  meets  with,  when  de- 
scending from  its  mountain  retreat  it  encounters  the  merci- 
less eye  of  the  sportsman,  who  is  at  that  season  ready  armed 
for  destruction,  and  whose  attention  is  arrested  by  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  its  pure  white  crescent. 

In  length  this  species  measures  about  twelve  inches,  and 
eighteen  in  expanse.  The  wing  is  short  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  measuring  less  than  five  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  :  the  first  quill-feather  is  remarka- 
bly short,  not  measuring  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  second 
a  little  exceeds  the  fifth,  and  the  third  is  the  longest  in  the 
wing:  the  first  three  or  four  quills  are  much  pointed  at 
the  extremity.  The  tarsus  measures  an  inch  and  a  half 
nearly,  the  middle  toe  and  claw  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  the 
outer  toe  is  closely  united  to  the  middle  one,  and  the  claws 
of  all  are  laterally  compressed  and  remarkably  blunt,  from 
the  friction,  probably,  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  accus- 
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tomcd  to  perch.  The  beak  is  slout,  and  lie  ridge  "of 
upper  mandible  advances  a  little  upon  the  Forehead  :  the 
nostril  is  large  and  oval,  the  base  of  the  beak  beset  with 
short  but  stilT  bristles,  and  the  space  between  the  nostril  and 
the  eye  is  covered  with  closely  set  hair-like  feathering.  The 
beak  is  notched  near  the  tip,  and  the  upper  line  of  it  very 
gently  curved  from  the  base  ;  the  tail  is  four  inches  in 
length,  and  is  covered  nearly  half  way  down  by  the  folded 
wings. 

In  the  adult  male  the  crescent-shaped  gorget  on  the  breast 
is  pure  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  dull  black,  which  is 
darkest  on  the  bead,  neck,  and  breast,  and  palest  on  tl»_ 
f| II ill- feathers,  particularly  towards  the  tips  of  the  primanea.'S 
With  the  exception  of  the  feathers  between  the  bill  and  eye, 
and  the  front  of  the  cheeks,  every  individual  feather  it  edged 
with  a  paler  colour.  Those  of  the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  arc  narrowly  edged  with  cinereous  ash  ;  the  shoulders 
and  feathcrH  of  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wings, 
are  edged  rather  broader  with  pale  ash-grey.  The  outer 
webs  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  also  tinged 
with  ash  in  addition  to  their  edging.  The  tail  feathers  are 
uniform  sooty  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer,  which 
is  narrowly  edged  with  pale  ash ;  the  under  colour  of  the 
tail  is  dark  grey,  the  wings  are  paler  underneath,  and  the 
under  coverts  of  the  same  pale  grey  mixed  with  brownish- 
ash.  The  beak  is  born- coloured,  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  comers  of  the  gape  yellow.  Both  mandibles  are  yellow 
at  the  base  in  the  spring.  The  iris  is  dark  brown  ;  the  eyelid 
yellow  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  dusky  with  yellowish  soles. 

The  adult  bird  is  more  uniformly  black  in  spring,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  natural  wearing  off  of  the  edges  of  the 
feathers. 

The  younger  the  Ring  Ousel  the  more  broadly  are  the 
feathers  edged,  and  the  less  clear  and  distinct  is  the  gorget 
on  the  breast. 
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A  fine  young  male,  shot  in  autumn  on  Shepperton  Range, 
Middlesex,  has  the  entire  upper  plumage  so  broadly  edged 
with  olive-grey  that  very  little  of  the  central  part  of  each 
feather  is  visible.  All  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  dark 
olive,  edged  with  yellowish  white  ;  the  under  plumage  the 
same,  edged  with  a  fainter  and  narrower  border.  The  chin 
is  white ;  from  thence  to  the  crescent  on  the  breast  the  fea- 
thers are  black,  bordered  with  yellowish  white,  ^ving  a 
tessellated  appearance.  The  crescent  is  brownish  white, 
much  obscured  by  a  semi-lunar  dusky  line  that  each  feather 
bears  near  the  tip :  the  tail  feathers  as  in  the  adult.  This 
bird  was  unknown  to  the  party  who  shot  it,  who  was  a  person 
experienced  in  local  ornithology ;  a  proof  of  its  rarity  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  German  name  of  Drossel,  which  is  in  Germany  com- 
mon to  this  and  other  species  of  the  thrush  tribe,  such  as 
ring-drossel,  mistel-drossel,  &c.,  we  retain  only  as  derived 
doubtless  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  a  local  appellation  of 
the  song  thrush,  which  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  called 
the  throstle. 

The  egg  figured  52  is  that  of  the  Ring  Ousel. 
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From  the  singular  call-note  of  the  U>.  lun  Oriole,  whicli 
we  have  frequently  hearti  uttered  from  its  wooded  retreat, 
have  arisen  the  divers  names  bestowed  upon  this  species  in 
various  eountrics.  In  Holland  it  is  called  Willewouw  ;  in 
Italy,  Rigogolo  ;  in  France,  Loriot ;  by  Bcchstein  its  call-note 
is  likened  to  the  syllables  i/f-puhio  .'  AH  these  apiicllations, 
aUhough  sulBciently  different  from  one  another  in  point  of 
lettering,  convey  nearly  the  same  sound  to  the  ear  when  pro- 
nounced. 

This  species,  although  rare  in  England,  is  common  at  some 
periods  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  most  wooded  parts  of  Holland,  and  is  still  more  abun- 
dant in  Italy  and  France.  lu  all  these  countries  the  Oriole 
is  a  migratory  bird,  which  arrives  late  in  the  spring,  and 
returns  southward  at  the  close  of  summer,  or  very  early  in 
autumn.  In  England,  although  of  rare  occurrence,  many 
individuals  arc  recorded  to  have  been  shot  or  captured  alive 
at  different  times,  and  some  instances  have  been  authenti- 
cated of  its  breeding  in  this  country. 

Thickly  wooded  districts,  and  parks  abounding  in  ancient 
trees,  are  preferred  by  these  birds.  They  are  usually  seen 
alone  or  in  paire,  and  occasionally  in  small  parties,  coDsisting 
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of  the  parents  and  the  young  &mily.  They  are  birds  of  shy 
and  retired  disposition,  and  are  rarely  seen  beyond  their 
wooded  tract,  where  they  are  generally  hidden  among  the 
thick  foliage.  Insects  and  various  fruits,  such  as  cherries, 
figs,  olives,  etc.  constitute  their  food. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  singular  in  materials  and  con- 
struction, and  differs  from  that  of  all  other  birds  found  in 
Britain.  A  specimen  which  we  received  from  Suffolk  was 
suspended  from  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  wool,  interwoven  and  bound  together  with 
long  coarse  grasses  and  fine  fibrous  roots  ;  it  is  about  the  size 
of  the  blackbird''s  nest,  and  of  similar  shape  and  depth,  con- 
taining four  eggs :  this  nest  is  remarkably  light  and  very 
beautiful. 

These  birds  begin  very  early  their  southern  migration : 
they  leave  Holland  and  Germany  in  August :  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  their  journey  being  commenced  so  early,  is  con- 
tinued to  a  very  remote  part  of  Africa,  where  they  join  their 
brethren  of  African  descent,  and  other  tropical  birds. 

The  season  of  moulting  also  argues  a  very  distant  southern 
migration,  as  it  takes  place  in  February  in  caged  specimens, 
from  which  we  may  naturally  infer  that  in  a  wild  state  they 
pass  through  that  change  within  the  tropics,  if  not  even  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  seasons  are  in  opposition 
to  our  own. 

Caged  birds  of  this  species  betray  great  restlessness  at  the 
period  of  migration  during  many  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  song  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  extremely  pleasing ;  it  is 
also  capable  of  instruction  in  confinement.  Young  birds 
may  be  reared  from  the  nest  by  feeding  them  on  ants'*  eggs 
and  other  insects,  raw  meat  well  chopped,  and  occasionally 
bread  and  milk,  but  they  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
attention. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  recorded  to  have 


been  taken  in  England  have  been  met  with  on  tht-  eastern  or 
southern  coast,  but  it  sometimes  penetrates  more  inland  ;  we 
have  ourselves  seen  it  on  Burwood  Common,  near  Walton 
on  Thames,  in  Surrey.  This  individual,  a  fine  male  in  per- 
fect golden  plumage,  was  seated  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  by 
the  road  side  ;  it  was  probably  on  its  migration,  or  it  would 
not  have  shown  itself  so  openly  :  on  being  approached  the 
bird  flew  across  a  field,  where  we  had  a  full  view  of  it,  and 
finally  eluded  pursuit.  In  the  same  locality,  we  remember 
to  have  beJird  some  years  previously  the  tall-note  of  this 
species,  but  were  not  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bird. 

The  genus  Oriolus  of  Teraminck,  which  that  author  has 
separated  from  certain  Ameriean  species  nearly  allied,  is  thus 
characterised  : — Beak  in  form  of  a  lengtliened  cone,  flattened 
at  the  base,  laterally  compressed  near  the  tip  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble nearly  straight  at  the  base,  gently  arched  towards  tlic  tip, 
and  hearing  a  prominent  ridge  along  the  upper  line,  toothed 
near  the  extremity  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  naked,  and  hori- 
/.(inlaWy  pierced  in  a  large  membrane  ;  tarsus  shorter  than,  or 
equal  to  the  middle  toe ;  wings  having  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest. 

The  Oriole  measures  about  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  eighteen  in  expanse.  The  tail  is  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  feathers  nearly  even  at  the  end, 
and  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  cover  three-fourths  of  its  length. 
The  beak  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  about  five  lines  broad 
at  the  base.  The  nostril  oval.  The  colour  of  the  beak 
varies  from  pale  reddish-brown  to  dull  black,  according  to  age 
or  sex. 

The  entire  body  of  the  adult  male  is  brilliant  yellow,  in- 
cluding the  head,  neck,  and  tippet,  the  breast,  and  all  the 
under  parts.  I'be  wings  and  tail  are  black,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tips  of  the  spurious  wing  feathers,  whicli  are 
yellow,  and  of  the  terminal  portion  of  most  of  the  side  fea- 
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thers  of  the  tail,  which  are  also  yellow  ;  the  quill-feathers  are 
narrowly  bordered  with  white  :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  black.  A  black  line  passes  from  the  base  of  the  beak 
to  the  eye.  The  iris  is  carmine-red ;  the  beak  bright  red- 
dish brown.     The  legs  and  feet  are  ash-colour. 

The  female  is  olive-green  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  the  under  parts  greyish-white,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers 
dusky :  flanks  yellowish,  streaked  with  brown.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  dark  olive,  those  on  the  sides  tipped  with  yellow ; 
the  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  yellow.  The  wings  and 
wing-coverts  brown.     The  beak  browner  than  in  the  male. 

The  young  birds  much  resemble  the  female,  with  the 
addition  of  dark  shafts  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  plumage  ; 
their  iris  and  beak  are  dusky. 

The  egg  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  numbered  58. 
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Thh  numerous  Ihmily  of  the  Sj/tviadir,  the  last  of  tiic 
divisioDS  of  the  Denliroalres  previously  mentioned,  embncea 
nearly  forty  native  British  species,  some  permanently  resident 
among  us,  some  migratory.  By  various  authors  this  large 
family  lias  been  as  variously  divided  and  subdivided,  in  no- 
cordancc  with  their  different  liewa. 

At  the  head  of  the  Sj/lvtada  has  been  placed  by  some 
recent  uutlLors  llie  gi^nu-  Sixkoh,  on  ;iwoun(  of  the  affinity 
which  its  members  have  with  the  rock  thrushes  among  the 
Merulidie,  and  as  forming  a  proper  connecting  link  between 
that  division  of  the  Dentiroslres  and  the  summer  warblers, 
of  which  the  Sylviada  chiefly  consists. 

Waste  and  barren  districts,  open  downs  and  moors  are 
the  chief  resort  of  most  of  the  birds  included  in  the  genus 
Saxicola.  They  are  lively,  shy,  and  difficult  of  approacb, 
except  during  the  breeding  season.  Their  food  consists  en- 
tirely of  insects,  which  they  take  after  the  manner  of  the 
flycatchers,  by  darting  upon  them  from  the  summit  of  a 
hillock,  stone,  or  bush,  or  by  pursuing  them  on  the  ground, 
which  they  arc  enabled  to  do  with  much  celerity  on  account 
of  their  long  and  slender  legs.  All  the  species  at  present 
known   are   confined   to   the   ancient  Continent.      The   few 
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members  of  this  family  that  are  reckoned  British,  which  are 
only  three,  are  readily  distinguishable  by  their  peculiar  man- 
ners. In  form  they  are  stout,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
tail  adds  to  that  appearance ;  and  their  heads  are  rather 
thick  and  round ;  but  their  long  and  very  slender  legs,  and 
the  sprightliness  of  their  actions,  give  them  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. They  are  continually  flitting  from  bush  to  bush, 
or  from  stone  to  stone,  and  when  alighting  to  rest  and  gaze 
about,  the  tail  is  continually  In  motion.  They  are  birds  of 
handsome  and  varied  plumage,  and  the  young  and  old,  male 
and  female,  in  spring  and  autumn  plumage,  all  present  dif- 
ferent appearances. 

The  Wheat-ear  is  a  summer  resident  in  these  islands,  and 
although  too  local  in  its  distribution  to  be  called  common, 
is  yet,  in  many  places,  very  numerously  dispersed.  In  spring 
and  autumn,  the  periods  of  their  arrival  and  departure,  they 
are  found  in  immense  numbers  on  some  parts  of  the  southern 
coast,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Sussex :  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  winging  their  flight 
to  or  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  they  penetrate 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  arctic  circle. 

This  species  is  much  attached  to  barren,  stony,  and  rocky 
wastes,  and  seldom  seen  in  wooded  or  enclosed  country,  unless 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  heath  or  elevated  moor. 
Their  time  of  arrival  in  England  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  March,  according  to  the  season.  A  friend,  writing 
from  Suffolk,  says  :  "  Several  pairs  of  Wheat-ears  were 
observed  to-day,  March  80th,  on  the  smooth  declivities  of 
Saxtead  bottom.  One  solitary  individual  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  21st  instant,  during  the  late  inclement  snowy 
weather,  but  from  that  period  not  any  more  arrived  here, 
or  at  least  were  not  visible  until  this  day,  when  consider- 
able numbers  were  seen  to  frequent  their  favourite  spot. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  these  birds  arrive  as  they  depart. 
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one  or  two  only  in  company,  bcit  in  ihe  above  instance  they 
evitiently  seemed  to  come  in  a  body,  since  wc  have  con- 
stantly looked  for  their  arrival  each  day,  even  preceding 
the  £Ut,  and  none  were  to  be  found  in  llieir  usual  haunts.' 
Montagu  appears  al§o  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinioi^ 
and  he  thus  describes  Uie  arrival  of  a  party  from  their  pnaaagS| 
across  the  Channel :  "  On  the  24th  of  March,  1 804>  a  va8|;' 
Diimbcr  of  these  birds  made  their  first  appearance  on  tl»' 
soutli  const  of  Devon,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  a  low,  sheltered 
situation,  and  continued  in  flock  the  whole  of  the  day,  bnsicd 
in  search  of  food:  the  flock  consisted  entirely  of  males, 
without  a  single  female  among  them.  For  some  time  the 
wind  had  been  fluctuating,  and  the  weather  cold,  attended 
with  hail  and  snow,  for  a  day  or  two  preceeding  their  ap- 
pearance; and  a  strong  gale  of  wind  from  the  east  obliged 
these  birds  to  make  a  landing  so  much  farther  to  the  west- 
ward than  usual  in  such  numbers.  The  Wheat-ear  ia  by 
no  means  common  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  never  plentiful  in  eitlier  during  the  migrative 
seasons,  but  is  most  frequently  observed  on  the  fallow  lands 
in  the  autumn." 

In  allusion  to  the  peculiar  localities  chosen  by  this  species, 
the  friend  before  quoted  says,  "  Wheat-ears  are  found  par- 
tially dispersed  on  many  parts  of  our  heaths,  but  one  spot  in 
particular  seems  selected  as  their  most  chosen  resort.  This, 
their  iavouiitc  valley,  consists  of  a  smooth  grassy  slope,  the 
ground  beyond  rising  abruptly  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  is 
much  frequented  by  rabbits,  and  abounding  with  their  bur- 
rows, so  as  to  afibrd  every  facility  for  the  convenience  and 
peculiar  mode  of  nesting  adopted  by  these  birds." 

'*  The  nest  of  this  species  is  constructed  of  moss  and  grass, 
intermixed  with  wool,  and  lined  with  that  material,  or  rather, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  with  hair.  The  eggs  weigh  about  forty 
grains."  The  nest  is  usually  constructed  in  the  recesses  of  a 
rabbit's  burrow,  or  in  a  crevice  among  the  rocks,  and  is  often 
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difficult  to  find,  and  when  discovered  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain.     The  eggs  are  usually  six  in  number. 

The  Wheat-ear  moves  with  a  smooth  and  rapid  flight ;  it 
is  never  seen  to  alight  upon  a  tree,  rarely  upon  a  low  bush 
or  hedge ;  but  generally  rests  itself  upon  a  hillock  or  mole- 
heap,  on  a  stone  or  embankment.  It  is  a  careful,  and  watch- 
ful bird,  and  when  perched  as  just  described,  frequently  turns 
its  head  to  the  right  and  left,  when  the  black  stroke  which 
passes  through  the  eye  forming  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
dark  beak,  forms  a  very  distinctive  character.  It  is  con- 
tinually on  the  alert,  and  on  the  least  alarm  flits  away.  It  is 
only  under  cover  of  a  hedge  or  bank  that  an  observer  can 
approach  within  a  few  feet  of  it. 

The  song  of  the  Wheat-ear  is  varied,  soft,  and  pleasing, 
and  frequently  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  in  the  breeding  season  is  sometimes  uttered  when 
hovering  on  the  wing.  When  caged,  it  is  said  to  sing  almost 
throughout  the  year. 

In  Sussex  and  other  counties,  where  these  birds  abound 
in  such  vast  numbers  at  the  periods  of  their  migration,  they 
arc  taken  in  traps  for  the  table,  and  being  at  that  time  in 
excellent  condition,  are  esteemed  very  delicious  eating.  In 
September  they  begin  to  retire  from  this  country,  and  great 
numbers  assemble  on  the  downs  of  the  southern  coast  for  that 
purpose :  nevertheless,  stragglers  are  occasionally  seen  much 
later  in  the  season,  some  having  been  noticed  in  November 
and  December. 

We  have  seen  this  bird  in  Surrey  during  the  breeding 
season  in  various  open  situations  suited  to  its  habits,  such 
as  Box  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  St.  George''s  Hill,  Burwood 
Common,  etc.,  and  on  the  open  level  plains  also  in  Mid- 
dlesex that  border  on  the  Thames  we  have  observed  large 
parties  resting  during  their  autumnal  migration,  at  which  time 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  their  autunm  or  rufous 
feathering. 


The  Wlieat-ear  is  known   in  most   countries  of  Europe, 
from   the  coasts  of  the    Mediterranean  to  Ihc    arctic  circle, 
but  is  most  common  in  the  temperate  parts.     Barren   anil 
uncultivated  districts  appear  to  attach  these  birds  most ;  tiaa  . 
Open  downs  near  the  sea,  on  which  latter  account  they  a. 
wry  abundant  in  Holland. 

Thi§  species  confines  Itself  entirely  to  insect  food,  s 
as  the  many  species  of  flies  that  aboimd  on  dry  and  heatb 
wastes,  also  grasshoppers,  beetles,  the  larvn;'  of  insects,  etc. 

These  lively  birds  may  be  kept  in  confiaemcnt  if  care  itM 
taken  to  supply  tliem  as  much  as  possible  with  insects,  but " 
in  default  of  these,  bread  and  milk,  bruised  hempsced,  and 
mw  meat  have  been   found  to  answer  the  purpose.     They 
require  in  other  respects  the  same  warmth  and  tientmcnt  as 
the  nightingale. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Wheat-ear  is  sis  and  a  half 
inches :  the  wing  measures  three  inches  and  a  half,  beyond 
which  the  tail  extends  about  nine  lines.  The  tarsus  is  an 
inch  long,  black,  slender,  and  covered  from  the  ankle  to  the 
feathered  tibia  with  one  plate,  not  divided  into  scales.  The 
middle  toe  is  nine  lines,  the  side-toes  little  more  than  half 
that  length,  the  outer  one  united  half-way  down  to  the 
middle  toe ;  the  claws  are  black,  very  slender  and  sharp ; 
the  tail  measures  two  inches;  the  beak  is  live  and  a  half 
lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  nine  lines  from  the 
tip  to  the  gape.  The  beak  of  this  species  is  intermediate 
in  form  between  the  stoutness  of  the  thrushes  and  the 
slendemess  of  the  warblers ;  the  upper  mandible  is  slightly 
notched,  much  compressed  towards  the  tip,  and  somewhat 
widened  at  the  base,  resembling  the  Muscicapidse,  and  is, 
like  them,  furnished  with  a  few  stout  bristles  near  the  gape, 
and  has  a  strong  prominent  ridge  running  along  the  upper 
mandible,  and  advancing  upon  the  forehead.  The  wing 
has  the  first  quill-feather  about  hnlf  an  inch  in  length,  the 
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second  a  little  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are 
the  longest,  and  nearly  equal  in  length. 

The  distinct  and  well-contrasted  colours  of  the  adult  male 
bird  of  this  species,  in  summer  plumage,  are  disposed  as 
follows :  the  head,  mantle,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are 
fine  bluish  grey  ;  the  wings  and  wing  coverts  are  black ;  the 
beak  is  black,  and  a  narrow  streak  of  the  same  passes  from 
the  nostril,  skirts  the  eye  above  and  below,  and  expands 
over  the  ear,  above  which  a  band  of  white  crosses  the  fore- 
head, and  passes  over  the  eyes ;  the  chin  is  also  white ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  are  pure 
white,  as  well  as  the  side  feathers  of  the  tail  for  two  thirds 
of  their  length,  commencing  at  the  base,  the  remaining  third 
part  being  black  ;  on  the  two  centre  feathers  of  the  tail  the 
black  portion  reaches  higher  up  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow  ochre  ;  the  iris  is  hazel ;  the  eyelids,  legs,  and  feet  are 
black. 

The  autumn  colouring  of  the  adult  male  differs  conside- 
rably from  that  of  the  spring.  At  the  autumnal  moult  the 
white  of  the  under  parts  is  exchanged  for  briglit  rufous  on  the 
breast  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  pale  rufous  white  on  the 
chin,  belly,  and  under-co verts  of  the  tail ;  the  grey  of  the 
upper  plumage  is  obscured  with  brown,  and  the  wing-covcrts 
and  tertials  are  broadly  bordered  with  rufous  brown,  the  tail- 
feathers  are  also  narrowly  tipped  with  pure  white.  These 
two  states  of  plumage  are  represented  in  the  plate,  and  the 
change  from  the  autumn  to  the  spring,  or  summer  plumage, 
is  effected  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the 
feathers^  and  by  the  effect  of  season  on  the  bird  itself,  not 
by  a  vernal  moult,  as  these  birds  cast  their  feathers  only  in 
the  autumn. 

The  spring  plumage  of  the  adult  female  differs  not  very 
materially  from  that  of  the  male  ;  the  black,  white,  and  grey. 


arc,  liowevcr,  much  less  pure,  aiid  tlic  dark  etreali  il 
tlic  eye  brown,  and  not  so  well  defined. 

Young  birds  of  tbc  year  in  autumn  very  much  resemble 
their  parents  when  obscured  by  the  autumnal  moult,  but  the 
line  over  the  eye  ie  rufous  instead  of  white,  and  the  dark  line 
through  il  very  imperfect ;  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  aad  . 
mantle  also  have,  at  present,  none  of  the  grey  featherin^j^ 
they  ore  cliestnut-brown. 

The  egg  figured  Si  is  that  of  the  Wheat-ear. 
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PLATE  LV. 

WHINCHAT. 
Saxigola  bubetba. 

The  arrival  of  this  shy  and  timid  bird  in  our  country 
seldom  takes  place  until  nearly  a  month  later  than  that  of 
many  of  our  summer  visitors.  According  to  the  information 
of  a  friend,  curious  in  such  observations,  its  appearance  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk  varies  from  the  ISth  of  April  to  the 
6th  of  May,  according  to  the  season. 

Whinchats  are  found  dispersed  generally,  but  not  very 
abundantly,  upon  upland  heaths  and  commons,  and  delight 
in  warm,  still,  dry  weather ;  but  usually  remain  concealed 
in  some  sheltered  spot,  if  the  temperature  is  low,  or  the  wind 
boisterous.  They  are  more  impatient  of  cold  than  many  of 
our  summer  migrants ;  this  is  apparent  by  their  late  arrival, 
which  is  several  weeks  after  the  spring  passage  of  the  previous 
species,  the  wheatear. 

In  its  actions  this  bird  is  light  and  graceful  in  a  great 
degree.  It  perches  usually  upon  the  uppermost  branches 
of  the  whin  and  furze  bushes,  and  other  low  shrubs,  with 
which  the  spots  most  frequented  by  it  abound :  in  such  a 
conspicuous  situation  it  may  be  observed,  seated  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time,  quite  motionless,  except  when  the  head 
is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  from  time  to  time  to  watch 
for   its    insect  food,   or  to  observe  whether  any  danger  ap- 
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pniuflies.  If  fotlijweil,  it  takes  flight,  and  sliimuiing  ii«ut 
Uie  grouinl,  again  aliglits  similarly  upon  llic  top  of  iuiotba 
biiah  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pursuer.  Although  usually 
shy,  and  flying  from  llie  approaeh  of  mail,  these  little  birds, 
during  the  time  vfhen  they  have  young,  either  in  the  nest 
or  juBt  able  to  fly,  are  very  fearless  whenever  their  nest  is 
approached,  flying  round  and  round  the  intruder,  opparently 
in  great  agitation  ;  it  is,  however,  diffieult  to  ascertain  behind 
which  bush  or  elod  their  treasure  ia  secreted,  lu  they  an 
careful  not  to  betray  it  by  alighting  upon  the  spot ;  ^ral 
have  frequently,  on  such  occasions,  sought  for  it  in  vaiii,^ 
although,  from  the  restlessness  and  distress  of  the  parent 
birds,  we  were  quite  certain  that  the  little  ones  were  not 
far  off. 

The  form  of  this  little  bird  is  elegant,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  adult  male  in  spring  is  prettily  varied  with  black- 
white,  grey,  and  pale  rufous :  the  dark  horizontal  line  thrttugh 
the  eye,  the  white  streak  above  it,  and  the  white  s|hiccs  upon 
the  basal  half  of  the  tail-feathers,  are  sufficient  marks  to 
render  it  readily  distinguishable  by  even  the  inexperienced 
observer. 

The  food  of  this  species,  in  a  natural  state,  is  almoat  en- 
tirely insects,  such  as  flies,  bees,  beetles,  caterpillars,  &c., 
some  of  which  are  taken  by  darting  upon  them  from  a  bush 
or  bank,  others  ore  sought  for  and  pursued  upon  the  ground, 
which  they  traverse  with  lightness  and  celerity. 

Arriving  so  late  in  this  country,  and  departing  p^opo^ 
tionably  early,  it  is  probable  that  only  one  brood  of  nest- 
lings is  reared  by  the  Whinchat  during  the  year,  although 
we  have  found  its  nest  and  eggs  as  early  as  the  17th  of 
May.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually  built  on  or  near 
the  ground,  either  in  the  thick  branches  of  a  tuft  of  heath 
or  furze,  or  among  toll  herbage,  or  concealed  behind  a  clod  of 
earth.     Its  component  parts  differ  according  to  the  locality 
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in  whicb  it  is  found.  One  of  our  specimens,  Mrhicli  was 
taken  from  a  low  bank  in  a  district  of  meadow  land,  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  small  tufts  of  dry  grass,  such 
as  are  usually  to  be  seen  scattered  in  meadows  that  are  much 
frequented  by  rooks ;  a  little  green  moss  is  interwoven  ex- 
ternally, and  a  few  cow'^s  hairs  are  perceptible  in  the  substance 
of  the  nest,  but  not  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  lining :  the 
whole  constitutes  a  thick  and  elastic  mattrass  of  a  flattish 
form,  the  cup,  or  hollow,  of  the  nest  being  very  shallow. 
This  nest  was  not  so  well  concealed  as  is  usually  the  case, 
and  the  hen  bird  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  with  it, 
together  with  four  eggs.  Another  of  our  nests  is  entirely 
different  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  these 
consist  of  green  moss  laid  upon  a  foundation  of  a  few  dry 
stalks  of  heath ;  some  skeleton  leaves  of  the  black  poplar, 
whose  stiff  and  seemingly  unmanageable  foot-stalks  form 
the  basket-work  ;  and  two  or  three  long  horse-hairs. 

The  eggs,  which  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  re- 
semble very  much,  in  size  and  form,  those  of  the  redbreast ; 
they  arc  delicate  greenish -blue,  more  inclining  to  green  than 
those  of  the  wheatear,  and  are  always  speckled  more  or 
less  with  pale  orange-brown  about  the  larger  end.  The 
young  birds,  in  their  nestling  plumage,  are  mottled  with 
grey  and  white,  but  when  fully  fledged  they  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  adult  female  in  autumn  feathering. 

One  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  we  watched  for 
some  time  a  young  family  of  this  species  on  Shepperton 
Range,  a  tract  of  open  meadow  land  on  the  borders  of 
the  Thames,  in  Middlesex,  a  spot  much  frequented  by  these 
birds.  The  young  ones  had  probably  come  out  for  their 
first  flight,  as  we  had  not  seen  them  previously,  although 
the  place  was  daily  visited  by  us.  They  flew,  by  short 
flights,  from  bush  to  hedge,  and  from  hedge  to  railing, 
fanning  their   short  tails,    and    occasionally  settling   on    the 
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grounj,  Tlicy  were  tinxiously  attcntleil  l»y  tlic  parent  bir£, 
wlio  allowed  no  dts|)08ition  to  leave  tlieiii.  Wc  dicl  onr 
best  to  secure  one  or  two  of  them,  but  although  tliey  couW 
not  fly  more  than  ii  few  yanls  in  a  flight,  they  were  too 
nimble  for  us,  and  kept  themselves  safely  out  of  our  reach. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  is  light  and  springiug ;  and 
they  hover  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  wings,  rising  a  few 
feet  above  the  bushes,  an<i  singing  at  the  same  time  their 
pleasing  song.  In  a  cage,  their  flight  from  perch  to  pcrcli 
is  light  and  noiseless,  and  performed  with  so  quiek  a  motion, 
that  the  wings,  when  in  the  act  of  flutlcring,  are  not  per- 
ceptible. 

This  species  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  wlierc  heaths  and  fertile  districts  abound,  renehing, 
in  summer,  as  far  north  as  the  centre  of  Russia.  It  is  found 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France;  in 
Greece,  Italj',  and  Spain.  In  Switzerland  it  is  very  common, 
especially  in  fertile  valleys  that  border  upon  Alpine  districts ; 
it  even  ascends  the  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
where  the  soil  is  well  covered  with  verdure.  In  all  these 
countries  it  is  a  summer  resident  only,  and  very  early  in 
autumn  retires  southward. 

The  adult  birds  are  very  handsome  in  plumage,  especially 
the  male  in  his  full  spring  dress.  The  beak  and  the  long 
slender  legs  are  black,  and  polished  like  ivory,  the  base  of 
the  beak  beset  with  bristles.  The  feathers  of  the  whole 
upper  plumage  from  the  beak  to  the  tail  are  dark  brown 
in  the  centre,  bordered  on  the  head  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  with  orange  brown  ;  the  intermediate  parts,  includ- 
ing the  back  and  mantle,  have  the  feathers  bordered  on  the 
sides  with  delicate  grey.  From  the  beak  a  dark  line  extends 
backwards,  covering  the  ears ;  above  the  eyes,  and  extending 
to  the  nape,  runs  a  line  of  pure  white  ;  another  narrower  line 
of  white  passes  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  down  the  side 
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of  the  face,  separating  the  dark  ear-coverts  from  the  delicate 
pale  orange  of  the  throat  and  breast ;  the  rest  of  the  under- 
parts  are  pale  buff.  The  entire  wing  is  of  dark  brown  fea- 
thers, bordered  with  orange-brown,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  greater  coverts  towards  the  body,  which  are  pure 
white ;  another  patch  of  white  occupies  the  base  of  the  coverts 
of  the  primary  quills.  The  tail,  which  is  very  short,  and  ex- 
tends less  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  wings,  has  the  basal 
half  of  its  feathers  white,  the  terminal  half  dusky,  bordered 
with  pale  brown. 

The  female  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  male  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  colours  ;  the  different  tints  are  not,  however, 
so  pure  and  distinct,  and  the  white  patches  are  of  less 
extent. 

The  young  birds  are  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  adult  in 
spring ;  they  have  neither  the  white  lines  and  patches,  nor 
the  well-defined  dark  band  through  the  eye,  nor  the  beautiful 
grey  upon  the  back  ;  their  entire  upper  plumage  is  dull  yel- 
lowish-brown, streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown,  the 
tips  of  many  of  the  feathers  paler ;  the  ear-coverts  are  pale 
and  ill  defined,  and  the  streaks  above  and  below  them  dirty 
brown  ;  no  white  is  yet  to  be  observed  upon  the  plumage, 
except  at  the  basal  part  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  a  little  more  than  five  inches. 
The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  two  inches 
seven  lines  ;  the  first  quill-feather  is  less  than  an  inch  in 
length;  the  third  and  fourtli  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  The  tarsus  measures  about  nine  lines, 
the  middle  toe  the  same  ;  the  claws  are  long,  slender,  and 
remarkably  sharp.  The  beak  is  four  lines  from  the  forehead 
to  the  tip,  and  seven  from  the  tip  to  the  gape. 

The  egg  of  the  Whincliat  figured  in  our  plate  is  No-  ^5. 


PLATE    LVI, 

STONECHAT. 

BaxICOLA    HtTBICOLA. 

The  Stone<^hat  in  one  of  our  lt&nd§onicst  indigenous 
birda,  when  tlressed  in  spring  In  itt>  well  varied  and  conspicuous 
plumage.  An  inhabitant,  like  the  preceding  species,  of  com- 
mons and  heathy  wasteK,  this  pretty  little  bird  eniivena  those 
^nict  and  lonely  apota,  not  only  with  its  attractive  plumage, 
but  with  ita  singular  note,  whose  sound  resembles  exactly  the 
noiee  made  by  striking  two  small  stones  together,  and  cannnt 
better  be  expressed  in  letters  than  in  the  trivial  name 
"  Tackecantschia"  of  Gmelin.  Like  the  wltinchat,  which  it 
retienibles  greatly  in  its  habits  and  manners,  it  is  usually  seen 
upon  the  uppermost  spray  of  a  bush,  or  clinging,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  plate,  among  tail  rushes.  It  is  not  a  shy  bird  ; 
and,  being  much  more  able  to  brave  the  cold  than  the  two 
Saxicolas  ^»Bt  described,  it  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  wcatliers,  and  often  in  rough  weather  in  summer  is  the  only 
small  bird  upon  an  extended  common  that  ventures  to  oppose 
its  little  bosom  to  the  gale. 

The  flight  of  the  Stonechat  is  rapid,  but  not  usually  pro- 
longed. It  may  be  seen  sitting  For  a  few  minutes  on  the  top 
of  3  bush,  then  suddenly  disappearing,  ^in  presents  itself 
at  some  little  distance  in  a  similar  position.  This  appearance 
and  disuppeaninec  is  caused  by  its  winging  its  flight  close  to 
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the  ground,  and  again  rising  to  gain  the  elevation  of  a  low 
bush  or  bank,  thus  tracing  in  its  flight  inverted  arches ;  but 
if  disturbed  when  it  has  nestlings,  it  flies  higher,  and  with  a 
more  continued  flight.  This  we  observed  one  evening  to 
great  advantage,  when  we  accidentally  intruded  ourselves  upon 
them.  It  was  in  a  small  sheltered  valley  among  the  hills, 
whose  sides  were  covered  with  heath  and  brakes.  We  had 
no  sooner  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  than 
a  pair  of  these  birds  hurried  past  us  in  much  agitation,  utter- 
ing notes  that  were  doubtless  understood  as  signals  of  alarm 
by  others  of  their  species.  Presently,  another  and  another 
pair  took  wing,  and  hurried  about  the  little  valley,  testifying 
by  all  their  actions  great  disturbance  and  distress.  We  had 
entered  the  place  to  watch  the  evening  sports  of  the  nightjar, 
quite  guiltless  of  any  intention  of  molesting  or  disturbing 
these  pretty  birds,  and  were  much  interested  in  their  proceed- 
ings. As  the  gloom  of  evening  deepened,  we  could  only 
perceive  them,  as  they  flew  hastily  past,  somewhat  above  our 
heads,  by  the  white  patches  upon  their  plumage,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  sides  of  the  valley,  shone  out  in  the 
gloom.  As  long  as  we  remained  there  they  took  no  rest,  but 
continually  passed  and  repassed  us,  sweeping  to  the  end  of  the 
valley  and  returning,  plainly  pointing  us  out  as  the  causes  of 
their  distress. 

Although  the  vicinity  of  their  nest  is  generally  thus  be- 
trayed by  the  Stonechats,  it  is  nevertheless  diiticult  to  find, 
as  it  is  very  closely  concealed,  and  the  birds  never  visit 
it  when  they  think  themselves  observed.  The  nest  is 
constructed  either  on  the  ground  beneath  a  bush,  or  tuft  of 
heath,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  close  whin-bush,  and  well  con- 
cealed. We  have  met  with  it  in  the  latter  situation ;  and 
should  have  been  unable  to  find  it  had  not  one  of  the  old 
birds  flown  out  on  our  approaching  the  bush  hastily.  The 
sii^ht  of  the  bird  induced  us  to  look  for  the  nest,  which  was 
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not  found  until  after  a  consiileralilc  search,  and  much  annoy- 
ance to  our  fingers,  bo  well  and  deeply  was  it  concealed  :  it 
vras  al)OUt  two  fret  from  tlic  ground,  and  contained  four  eggs. 
Tbis  nest  waa  composed  almost  entirely  of  green  moss  and 
roots,  laid  upon  a  rougli  foundation  of  dry  twigs  of  hcatli. 

Tbc  nest  of  this  bird  is,  however,  mostly  built  of  short 
tufls  of  dry  grass,  fine  and  loose  roots,  and  other  disjointed 
and  very  anomalous  portions  of  vegetable  rubbiah,  together 
with  a  few  horse-hairs  ;  it  is  a  rough  and  loose  slnicture, 
and  when  complete  has  neither  lining  nor  border.  In  all 
the  ncata  we  have  seen  of  this  species  where  horse-hairs  were 
present,  they  have  been  singularly  made  use  of,  not  being 
employed  as  a  lining,  but  either  woven  into  the  loose  sub- 
stance of  the  nest,  or  used  outside  to  bind  the  whole  toge- 
ther, being,  in  fact,  the  most  substantial  material  employed. 
But  in  denying  the  Stonecliats  the  praise  of  skill  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  nests,  we  cannot  but  admire  tlieir  industry  in 
acenmidating  so  large  a  quantity  of  materials  together. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  vary  from  five  to  seven 
in  number,  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  whinchat, 
more  pointed  in  form,  and  more  polished  in  substance.  In 
colour  they  are  usually  light  greenish-grey,  blushed  over 
with  a  tinge  of  reddish  brown,  which  consists  of  minute  spots 
most  obvious  at  the  larger  end,  where  they  sometimes  form 
a  distinct  zone. 

The  young  birds  in  tbeir  first,  or  nestling  plumage,  arc 
mottled  with  greyish- white. 

The  food  of  the  Stonechat  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  aerial 
and  terrestrial.  In  the  autumn  they  eat  caterpillars,  and 
in  winter  frequent  springs  and  the  borders  of  rivers,  where 
insects  are  usually  to  be  found. 

These  birds  roost  upon  the  ground,  and  are  sometimes 
taken  by  bird-catchers  in  their  nets.  When  first  taken 
prisoners,  their  wings  should  be   tied  together  at  the   tips 
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to  prevent  their  fluttering  violently  about,  or  they  will  ex- 
haust themselves  with  their  angry  endeavours  to  escape. 
Not  many  succeed  when  taken  full-grown :  it  is  better  to 
rear  them  from  the  nest,  which  may  be  done  with  care  :  they 
require  to  be  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wheatear. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Stonechat  is  five  inches  and  a 
half.  The  beak  measures  four  lines  and  a  half  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tip :  it  is  black,  and  furnished  at  the  base 
with  bristles :  the  eyelid  is  black,  the  iris  dusky.  The  whole 
of  the  head  and  neck  are  black:  a  patch  of  pure  white 
occupies  the  space  between  the  ear-coverts  and  the  shoulders : 
the  greater  coverts  of  the  tertials  are  white,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail.  The  rest  of  the  upper 
plumage  is  black,  bordered  with  rust-colour,  the  quill-fea- 
thers of  the  wings  and  tail  the  same.  The  breast  is  rich, 
bright  rust-colour,  becoming  lighter  towards  the  belly  and 
under  tail-coverts.  The  tarsi  measure  eleven  lines;  these 
and  the  toes  are  black  and  polished,  the  claws  very  sharp. 
The  wing  measures  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  two  inches 
eight  lines :  the  first  quill-feather  is  less  than  an  inch  long, 
the  second  four  lines  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which 
are  the  longest.  This  is  the  description  of  the  adult  male 
in  its  summer  feathering. 

After  the  autumnal  moult  the  black  feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  rufous,  which  is  still 
broader  upon  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars,  and  the 
breast  is  not  so  intense  in  colour. 

The  female  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown,  bor- 
dered with  yellowish  rust-colour :  the  throat  is  dusky,  inter- 
mixed with  white  and  black.  There  is  a  white  spot,  as  in 
the  male,  upon  the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  also 
upon  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  under  parts  are  brownish- 
rufous,  darkest  upon  the  breast. 

The  egg  of  the  Stonechat  is  figured  56  in  the  plate. 
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REDBREAST. 

Sylvia    bcbeccla. 

The  warblere  upon  whicli  we  are  now  entering  arc,  nithoiit 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Feathered  tribes,  und 
the  most  general  favourites  on  account  of  their  plcoaing  and 
lively  manners,  and  their  various  anil  delightful  powere  of 
song.  In  Hiimnicr  all  nature  is  fiill  of  them.  8ome  species 
inhabit  our  gardens :  others,  less  faniiliar,  coniine  tlicmselves 
to  the  tufted  banks  of  brooks  and  rivers  :  many  reside  chiefly 
on  the  skirts  of  woods  and  heaths  ;  and  a  few  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Everywhere  we  find  these  lovely 
and  gifted  little  creatures;  everynhera  the  ear  is  clianned 
with  their  melody,  or  the  eye  gratified  by  the  siglit  of 
their  light  and  graceful  forms.  ^  They  differ  much  in  ha- 
bits, locality,  and  manners.  Some  thread  their  nimble 
way  hardly  perceived  through  the  tliiek  and  tangled  hedge; 
some  climb  among  the  reeds  and  osiers;  some  are  seen 
swelling  their  little  throats  as  in  ecstasy  they  pour  forth 
notes  of  gladness  ;  and  others,  unseen,  warble  their  delicate 
and  varied  song  from  a  close  and  quiet  shelter.  Many  of  the 
members  of  this  interesting  fiimily  arc  familiar  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  us,  building  their  ncsta  and  bringing  up  their 
young  withiu  our  sight;  while  others  are  little  known  but 
to  the  naturalist,  who  seeks  them  in  the  retired  spot^  to  which  - 
their  instinct  leads  thcni  lor  security.     Sonic  of  these  little 
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vocalists  sing  during  the  night,  others  only  in  the  day,  each, 
in  its  appointed  time,  joining  in  the  unceasing  chorus  of 
Nature ;  and  when  the  greater  number  leave  our  climate 
in  autumn,  to  seek  a  milder  temperature,  a  few  remain  to 
cheer  our  leafless  gardens.  To  the  lover  of  nature  all  these 
changes  are  endless  sources  of  the  purest  pleasure,  and  sub- 
jects of  the  most  delightful  investigation,  to  which  the  diligent 
seeker  of  worldly  pleasure  can  find  no  equivalent. 

The  Sylviada  have  many  generic  characters  in  common 
in  their  external  formation  ;  but,  on  account  of  slight  vari- 
ations in  form,  and  differences  of  habits  and  manners,  this 
large  family  is  by  most  systematists  subdivided  into  several 
sections,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  order.  The 
generic  characters  usually  assigned  to  the  Sylviada  are  as 
follows: — Bill  straight,  slender,  and  almost  round,  higher 
at  the  base  than  broad :  nostrils  placed  near  the  base  of 
the  bill,  oval,  and  partly  closed  by  a  membrane.  Tarsi 
usually  longer  tlian  the  middle  toe ;  the  outer  and  middle 
toes  connected :  the  claw  of  the  hinder  much  arched,  and 
shorter  than  the  toe.  Wings  of  middle  size  ;  the  first  quill- 
feathcr  short  or  wanting,  the  second  a  very  little  shorter  than 
the  third.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  thrushes, 
except  in  size.  The  birds  of  this  family  are  lively  and 
nimble,  but  unsociable,  even  among  themselves.  The  male 
birds  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  singing,  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  agreeable.  Their  food  consists  of  insects  and 
their  larvse,  berries,  and  worms.  They  breed  in  woods  and 
forests,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  thickets  and  reeds,  in  holes 
of  trees  or  rocks  :  they  have  one  brood  in  the  year,  at  most 
two.  They  deposit  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  in  a  fortnight.  The  young  desert  the  nest  early, 
and  even  before  they  can  fly.  In  the  Redbreast,  genus 
Eriihaca  of  Swainson,  the  bill  is  rather  strong,  furnished 
with  a  few  bristly  hairs  at  the  corners  of  the  gape  :    the 
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nostrils  nearly  covered  lij  haiis  projecting  forwiirJs.  TbM 
claws  lire  very  blunt,  plainly  indicutiDg  tbat  tt  passes  gndfl 
part  of  its  time  upon  the  ^ouixl.  .9 

Tlie  Redbrcnst  is  remarkable  for  it^  ^niiliarity  and  COB^ 
fidence,  its  livdincss,  and  the  beauty  of  its  untiring  song; 
Of  all  our  small  birds  it  la  ilic  most  interesting  j  its  Cii- 
chonting  grace,  its  sociability  and  confiding  dependence  upon 
our  good  will,  claim  for  it  the  first  place  in  our  atlections, 
whicb,  indeed,  it  generally  obtains.  In  the  ijualitics  of  ita 
song  some  few  birds  may  rank  above  it,  such  as  the  Night- 
ingale and  Blackcap,  but  the  Robin  enlivens  us  at  all  seasons, 
not  only  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  all  nature  is  joyful, 
but,  in  the  most  dreary  and  gloomy  daj-s  of  November  and 
December,  when  other  birds  are  mouniful  and  silent,  this 
sweet  warbler  may  sometimes  be  heard  to  pour  forth  his 
plaintive  melody,  as  if  to  bring  more  forcibly  to  our  miuds 
that  he  is  the  best  friend  who  is  faithful  in  adversity. 

In  a  natural  state,  the  Redbreast  sings  the  whole  year, 
cTccpt  during  the  time  when  tlie  young  nestlings  require 
close  attention  :  tlds  period  is  no  sooner  past  than  its  song 
is  recommenced,  and  is  not  again  relinquished  until  another 
year  brings  with  it  a  r«currence  of  the  same  duties.  The 
song  commences  in  the  morning  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and 
is  often  heard  late  in  the  evening,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  until  nearly  dark.  We  had  a  caged  Redbreast, 
a  great  favourite,  which  always  began  to  sing  in  the  evening, 
OS  soon  as  the  candles  were  brought  in.  If  there  was  music, 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond,  he  would  sometimes  aing 
so  loud  that  we  were  obliged  to  throw  a  covering  over  his 
cage,  in  order  to  keep  him  quiet.  At  other  times,  when 
not  excited  by  rivalry,  his  voice  was  soft  and  delightful, 
and  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet  from  the  ci^c.  The  Redbreast,  when  caged,  k 
very  wakeful,  and  can  seldoDi  be  surprised  with  its  bcail 
bcliind  its  wing. 
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Although  80  friendly  with  man,  this  bird  is  generally 
unsociable  with  individuals  of  his  own  species,  whether  at 
large  or  confined  in  a  cage :  under  both  circumstances,  they 
are  frequently  seen  to  fight.  We  have,  however,  found  the 
Redbreast  very  peaceable  when  confined  with  small  birds 
of  different  species,  and  have  frequently  kept  him  in  a  cage 
with  nearly  twenty  others.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that,  in  mi- 
grating. Redbreasts  travel  singly,  as  they  have  occasionally  been 
seen  alone  at  some  distance  from  land.  In  a  communication 
from  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Moor,  that  gentleman  says :  "  A  young 
naval  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  R.  Burroughes)  told  me  that  as  his 
ship  was  once  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  land,  a  common  Robin  Redbreast  was  picked  up 
one  morning  on  the  deck,  weak  and  wounded ;  it  had  been 
driven  against  a  mast  of  the  ship  in  the  night,  which  was 
rough  and  squally.  The  bird  was  attended  to,  and  re- 
covered, and  continued  with  the  vessel  until  she  reached 
Bengal,  where  it  was  taken  to  land  and  liberated.  It  used  to 
fly  about  the  rigging,  and  come  down  on  the  deck  to  be 
fed.  Mr.  Burroughes  added,  that  it  was  highly  curious 
to  see  the  Robin  preparing  to  shelter  itself  about  the  different 
parts  of  the  rigging,  &c.,  upon  the  approach  of  any  coarse 
weather.^' 

Although  very  sensible  on  most  other  subjects,  these  birds 
very  readily  fall  into  a  snare  or  trap ;  one  is  no  sooner  caught 
than  all  the  Redbreasts  within  hearing  come  around  to  see 
what  is  the  matter,  so  unbounded  is  their  curiosity  ;  and  one 
after  another  may  be  caught  in  the  same  manner  by  leaving 
one  bird  in  the  trap-cage  to  allure  the  rest.  But  although  it 
falls  into  a  snare  with  such  incautious  precipitation,  the  Red- 
breast is  not  so  easily  accustomed  to  a  cage  as  many  other 
birds  ;  and,  unless  taken  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  flags 
and  dies  after  a  few  days'*  captivity.  It  bears  the  loss  of  its 
liberty  best  in  the  winter  ;  and  we  have  kept  individuals  taken 
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al  tliat  season  for  year.s.  In  u  cage,  it  is  Lite  moat  interesting 
aild  Bcnsible  of  all  birds ;  it  is  always  active  and  livclj-.  acd 
watcbrul  of  all  that  passes.  If  a  new  bird  is  put  ioto  the 
cage,  or  aviary  it  Lnliabits,  the  Robin  is  the  firet  that  tates 
notice  of  it,  and  immcdiLLtcly  approacliiog,  utters  its  note  of 
surprise,  bows  repeatedly  with  its  peculiar  dipping  motion, 
erects  its  tail,  and  in  various  ways  endeavoure  to  express 
its  interest  or  aurprise.  Its  attention  is  particidarly  directed 
to  young  nestlings,  either  of  its  own  or  other  species. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  insects  of  all  sorts,  and 
earthworms,  of  which  they  devour  great  quantities  ;  these 
are  sometimes  shaken  or  beaten  till  motionless,  but  oflcn 
swallowed  alive  ;  elderberries  and  blackberries  are  also  eaten 
with  macb  relish.  Beetles  and  enrwigs  are  likewise  a  favourite 
food  ;  the  former  arc  held  in  the  claw,  in  tlic  manner  prac- 
tised by  the  hawk  tribe,  and  picked  in  pieces,  having  previ- 
ously been  twitched  and  tossed  about  until  apparently  dead. 
After  eating  food  of  this  kind.  Redbreasts  cast,  or  throw  tip. 
the  indigestible  remains,  such  as  the  elytm  of  beetles,  the 
wings  of  flies,  etc.  A  young  friend  once  informed  us  that, 
walking  in  a  road  enclosed  with  trees,  he  had  observed  one 
of  the  large  beetles,  commonly  known  as  the  stag  beetle, 
sailing  in  the  air  across  his  path ;  suddenly,  a  Redbreast 
darted  towards  it,  and  the  two  creatures  met  in  the  air,  and 
by  the  force  of  the  shock  fell  together  to  the  ground.  The 
young  narrator  said  he  watched  them  for  a  few  moments 
struggling  togetlter  upon  the  ground  ;  when,  fearing  for  the 
life  of  the  Robin  from  the  formidable  jaws  of  such  an  adve^ 
sary,  he  could  not  help  running  towards  them,  upon  which 
the  Redbreast  flew  off.  The  collision  might  have  been  acci- 
dental, but  from  the  well-known  boldness  of  the  Redbreast, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  sufficiently  at  liberty  to  tly 
off  when  approached,  it  would  appear  as  if  be  had  been  the 
aggressor,  and  had  met  this  formidable  insect  with  deadly 
intentions. 
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Our  island  appears  to  be  the  most  northern  country  in 
which  this  species  remains  during  the  winter.  In  Saxony, 
which  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  our  most  southern 
counties,  these  birds  are  only  summer  visitors,  arriving  in 
March  and  departing  in  November,  never  remaining  the 
whole  winter  with  impunity. 

That  some  Redbreasts  of  northern  origin  pass  the  winter 
in  this  country,  we  have  long  thought  probable,  irom  the 
great  increase  to  their  numbers  which  is  generally  to  be 
observed  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  At  the  present 
season,  November,  when  our  gardens  and  orchards  are  more 
frequented  by  Redbreasts  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  we  have  listened  with  surprise  to  the  great  numbers 
that  may  still  be  heard  singing  in  the  open  country.  On 
the  14th  of  this  month,  a  day  warm  and  fine,  but  which  had 
been  preceded  by  a  short  period  of  cold  weather,  we  were 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  our  native  Redbreasts  are 
sometimes  joined  by  a  foreign  migration,  by  listening,  in  a 
well-wooded  district,  to  the  innumerable  songsters  of  this 
species  that  were  to  be  heard  all  around.  The  day  was  still 
and  warm,  and  their  little  voices  could  be  heard  from  a 
great  distance,  from  tree,  and  hill,  and  valley,  as  they  an- 
swered one  another  in  joyous  response.  Why  should  they 
not  in  this  coimtry  as  in  others  obey  the  great  law  of  nature 
for  their  comfort  and  preservation,  and  why  should  not  Eng- 
land serve  as  a  winter  asylum  to  many  of  this  species  that 
have  been  reared  niore  northward  ?  Especially  as  there  ap- 
pears something  in  the  climate  of  England  congenial  to  these 
birds.  Probably  the  cause  may  be  referred  to  the  constant 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  which  prevent  the  temperature 
from  continuing  very  low  for  many  days  together. 

The  Redbreast  begins  to  breed  early,  nearly  as  early  as 
the  hedge-sparrow,  and  often  while  the  snow  is  still  upon 
the  ground.     The  same  memorandum  in  a  friend'*s  manuscript 
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journiil,  (InU-fl  April  tlic  7lIi,  records  :  "  A  heavy  snow  elana 
at  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and  "a  Robin's  nest  in  the 
garden,  with  young  ones." 

The  nesl  of  this  species  varies  as  much  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  Is  composed,  as  in  the  situation  chosen.  We 
)iavc  one  taken  in  the  month  of  April  from  the  interior  of 
the  roof  of  a  cow-shed,  after  the  younj;  birtls  were  flown, 
which  is  almost  entirely  constructed,  within  and  without,  of 
cows'  hair,  of  a  rufous,  or  reddish  colour;  a  very  little  green 
moss  can  be  detected  interwoven  in  the  foundation,  together 
with  a  few  roots.  The  whole  has  the  most  singular  appear- 
ance, and  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  an  ordinary  Robin's 
neat.  Another  of  our  specimens,  formed  of  the  materials 
most  in  use  with  this  species,  is  chiefly  composed  of  gncn 
moss,  bound  together  with  leaves  of  the  holly  and  black 
poplar,  both  in  the  beautiful  reticulated  or  skeleton  state, 
anil  the  inside  is  lined  witli  delicate  white  roots,  and  a 
few  hoisc-hairs.  This  is  as  usual  a  large  and  rather  deep 
nest,  and  its  subsUintial  sides  are  not  less  tiian  two  inches 
in  thickness:  it  contained  when  brmight  to  us  seven  cg^. 
The  e^  of  this  species  are  oval  in  shape ;  in  colour  Uicy 
are  yello wish-white,  speckled  with  brownish  or  Venetian-red, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 

The  Redbreast  is  generally  diffused  throughout  England, 
wherever  wooded  country  abounds,  or  fields,  hedges,  planta- 
tions, gardens,  or  enclosures  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found. 
In  all  these  different  localities  this  bird  is  to  be  met  with  ot 
most  seasons,  and  in  such  places  it  rears  its  young.  If  the 
locality  chosen  for  its  nest  be  a  garden,  the  site  selected  is 
usually  a  hidden  comer  in  an  ivy-covered  wall  or  thatch.  If 
it  be  in  the  open  country,  a  mossy  bank,  or  a  stump  covered 
with  evergreen  foliage,  is  preferred,  or  a  crevice  in  a  rock 
where  fern  and  tangled  roots  can  serve  for  shelter  or  con- 
cealment. 
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PLATE  LVIII. 

BLUE-BREASTED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  suecica. 

This  beautiful  warbler  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  in  some  parts  in 
tolerable  abundance.  It  arrives  from  Africa  early  in  spring, 
and,  spreading  over  the  European  continent,  penetrates  as 
far  as  the  north  of  Russia,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Italy,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  France.  But  the  western  coast  of  Europe  appears  less 
frequented  by  this  species  than  other  parts,  since  it  is  not 
common  in  the  western  parts  of  France,  nor  in  Holland,  and 
it  is  said  not  to  be  met  with  in  Denmark.  The  fact  of  this 
species  being  more  or  less  scarce  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Europe,  may  account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  appearance 
here,  where  only  two  specimens  are  recorded  to  have  been 
taken. 

Although  widely  dispersed  in  Europe,  this  bird  appears  to 
be  rather  locally  disposed.  By  Bechstein  it  is  spoken  of  as 
being  seen  in  great  numbers  in  its  spring  and  autumn  passage 
through  Thuringia ;  but  very  few  remain  there  to  breed  ; 
while  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  both  north  and  south  of  this 
latitude,  they  are  known  to  rear  their  young.  According  to 
this  naturalist,  the  migration  of  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler  is 
performed  in  large  flights.     They  pursue  their  course  along 
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low  grounds,  frequenting  the  margins  ul'  streams  and  Io« 
iknip  meadows,  and  frequently,  if  a  return  of  cold  and  snow 
overtakes  tliem  on  their  passage,  they  approach  dwellings  and 
farmhouses  in  search  of  food. 

From  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  these  birds  are  found,  in 
summer,  as  far  as  Lapland  ;  but,  except  during  their  c 
tory   passage,    arc    nowhere   very  plentiful,    or    their    babilA 
chiefly  confining    them   to  retired  and   unfrequented    pla«%fl^ 
render  them  seldom  seen.     They  arrive  in  Europe  towardafl 
the  end  of  March,  or  the   beginning  of  April,  the 
always  preceding  the   females  by  about  a  week,  and  begiw 
their  departure  in  August,  or  September,  when  tliey  arc  I 
lieved  to  travel  chiefly  by  night,  and  alone. 

The  localities  most  frequented  by  these  Warblers,  on  tlu 
first  arrival,  are  rivulets  and  swampy  pools,  maraUes  inta 
spersed  with  willow  and  alder,  and  other  aquatic  trees, 
abounding  in  reeds,  flags,  and  rank  herbage.  In  such  placra 
lliey  conceal  themselves  so  effectually,  that,  except  by  a  very 
attentive  observer,  acquainted  with  their  habits,  they  are 
rarely  seen,  especially  after  the  leaves  are  fully  come  out 
upon  the  trees.  Occasionally,  the  male  may  be  observed 
sitting,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  singing  among  the  upper 
branches  of  a  low  tree ;  but  he  does  not  long  remain  thus 
eiposed,  but,  quickly  descending,  seeks  again  the  shelter  of 
the  reeds  and  underwood.  It  is  in  situations  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler  passes  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  in  which  also  it  breeds.  Its  nest  is  always  built 
either  on,  or  very  near  the  ground,  but,  on  account  of  the 
swampy  or  marshy  nature  of  the  locality  usually  chosen,  it  i» 
always  difficult  to  find,  and  sometimes  inaccessible.  It  is 
mostly  constructed  among  the  remains  of  decaying  herbage, 
fallen  rushes,  or  tangled  roots,  sometimes  partly  concealed 
in  a  hole  among  broken  ground.  The  nest  is  much  like  that 
of  the  redbreast,  composed  externally  of  dead  willow  leaves 
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and  stalks,  green  moss,  and  dry  grass  or  reed  tops,  lined  with 
horse-hair,  or  the  white  down  of  cotton  grass.  The  eggs  are 
very  beautiful,  the  shell  thin  and  delicate,  and  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour,  and  are  nearly  round  in  form,  resembling  much 
those  of  the  pied  flycatcher ;  they  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
The  male  frequently  assists  the  female  in  the  task  of  incu- 
bation, and  never  wanders  far  from  the  spot,  but  sometimes, 
by  his  presence  and  his  song,  betrays  the  vicinity  of  the  nest. 
The  young  birds,  before  they  are  able  to  fly  well,  flutter 
along  the  ground,  and  at  that  time  much  resemble  the  young 
of  the  redbreast.  The  Blue-breasted  Warbler  breeds  early, 
the  first  brood  being  sometimes  on  the  wing  by  the  end  of 
May. 

By  Selby,  Yarrell,  and  Temminck,  this  bird  is  placed 
among  the  Redstarts,  but,  judging  from  its  form  and  appear- 
ance, it  would  seem  to  have  more  affinity  to  the  redbreast 
and  the  nightingale.  In  its  manners,  also,  it  has  numerous 
and  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  these  warblers,  al- 
though in  its  habits  it  is  rather  less  sylvan  and  more  aquatic. 
This  species  never  frequents  thick  woods,  nor  is  it  found 
among  tall  trees,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
water ;  it,  however,  inhabits,  according  to  Temminck,  the  un- 
derwood on  the  skirts  of  the  forests  that  abound  on  the  con- 
tinent where  this  bird  is  most  plentiful.  Its  food  is  chiefly 
sought  on  the  ground,  and  consists  of  terrestrial  insects,  small 
aquatic  beetles,  with  their  larva  and  clirysalidse,  also  the 
larvae  of  gnats,  which  are  sought  in  mossy  swamps. 

As  autumn  approaches,  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler  is  seen 
to  draw  nearer  to  inhabited  and  cultivated  districts,  and  to 
seek,  in  potatoe,  bean,  and  cabbage  fields,  the  insects  that 
are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  such  localities ;  but  even 
when  brought  near,  by  necessity,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
man,  this  species  is  little  seen,  owing  to  its  retired  and  shy 
habits,   but  quietly  seeks  its  food,   which   consists,  at  that 
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time,  of  catcrpiDare,  slugs,  worms,  &c.,  under  tlicao  slidlt-ring 
plants,  and  its  presence  is  otlcn  not  perceived  until  in  tfa« 
act  of  Hying  oft". 

In  it§  habit,  therefore,  this  spccica  appears  much  to  resem- 
ble the  redbreast ;  it  is  also  as  solitary  in  the  summer,  and 
aa  pugnacious,  never  allowing  one  of  its  own  species  lo  in- 
trude upon  its  established  haunts.  Its  flight,  also,  exactly 
resembles  that  of  the  redbreast,  performed  near  the  ground, 
and  consisting  of  jerks,  or  springs,  caused  by  the  successive 
expansion  and  dosing  of  the  wings.  When  on  tlie  ground, 
tliis  species  stands  very  upright,  in  the  manner  of  the  night- 
ingale, displaying  its  breast ;  it  hops  very  quickly,  then  runs 
a  few  steps  wiih  its  wings  lowered,  and  tail  erect,  and  hops 
again  ;  in  running,  it  moves  its  legs  with  a  motion  so  quick 
that  the  eye  can  hanlty  follow. 

The  song  of  this  species,  although  sweet  and  pleasing, 
in  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale  or  redbreast : 
some  of  its  notes  are  said,  by  Bechstein,  to  resemble  thcMC 
of  the  wagtails.  It  is  oden  heard  to  sing  during  the  night. 
Ub  call  is  tack-tack,  fe.ed-fetd !  When  C3gc<l,  it  is  a  lively 
and  sociable  bird,  and  read'dy  attaches  itself  to  man. 

In  manners,  this  warbler  appears  to  be  very  engaging. 
"  Its  beauty,  sprightliness,  and  sociability,"  says  Beehslein, 
"  unite  in  rendering  the  Blue-breast  delighttiil.  Its  agree- 
able song,"  he  also  mentions,  "  sounds  like  two  voices  at 
onee;  one  deep,  resembling  the  gentle  humming  of  a  violin 
string,  tlie  other  like  the  soft  sound  of  a  flute," 

This  species  is  fond  of  bathing,  and,  in  that  exercise, 
drenches  itself  completely,  like  the  redbreast;  it  has  been 
observed  never  to  bathe  until  the  afternoon.  It  has  a 
pecidiurity  in  roosting  that  more  resembles  the  habits  of 
the  larks  than  those  of  the  warblers,  namely,  that  it  always 
sleeps  u]>on  the  groimd. 

When   caged,    this  bird    rcijuiri's   the  same   food    as    the 
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nightingale,  and  other  delicate  warblers ;  also  ants^  ^gg^y 
meal,  and  earth-worms.  Its  quarrelsome  disposition  is  shown 
when  caged  with  another  of  its  own  species,  in  their  continual 
batUes,  which,  if  not  interrupted,  would  certainly  end  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

It  is  probable  that  this,  and  many  other  species  of  our 
warblers,  in  pursuing  their  vernal  and  autumnal  migrations, 
follow  the  course  of  large  rivers,  on  account  of  the  number- 
less insects,  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  that  are  to  be  found 
upon  their  shores,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  tributary  streams 
that  join  their  course.  Those,  especially,  that  travel  early,  such 
as  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler,  and  the  redbreast,  must  find 
such  a  route  highly  &vourable  to  the  satisfying  the  first  demand 
of  nature,  that  of  food.  Accordingly,  we  find  Provence, 
Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  mentioned  as  visited  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler  and  the  redstart,  and  other 
summer  birds,  in  the  course  of  their  migratory  passage.  This 
tract  of  country  having,  through  its  centre,  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Moselle,  and  being  bounded  on  the  eastern 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  on  the  west  by 
those  of  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine,  leads  from 
the  Mediterranean  directly  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  where 
these  birds  are  seen  in  greater  numbers,  especially  during 
their  seasons  of  migration,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
and  from  whence  they  may  speedily  attain  the  northern 
countries  they  are  known  to  frequent. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler  is  five 
inches  and  a  half:  the  beak  measures  four  and  a  half  lines 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  seven  lines  from  the  tip 
to  the  gape.  The  wing  measures  nearly  three  inches  from 
the  carpus  to  the  tip  ;  and  the  tail  extends,  beyond  the 
closed  wings,  one  inch.  The  tarsus  is  an  inch  in  length,  and 
the  middle  toe  seven  lines  and  a  half. 

The  male,  in  adult  plumage,  has  the  whole  upper  parts, 
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including  tlie  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  hair  I 
VfitL  a  cinereous  tinge;  tlie  secondaries,  tertials,  and  eiivert*  I 
of  the  wings,  edged  with  a  lighter  brown.  The  lower  region 
of  the  eye,  and  tlie  ear  coverts,  are  diiskv,  intermixed  with 
rufouB.  Beautiful  azure  blue  feathers,  like  the  plumage  of 
the  humming  birds,  cover  the  throat,  neck,  and  breast ;  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  usuolly  a  small  spot  of  pure  whitb^ 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  this  fine  blue  colour  »  ^ 
succeeded  by  a  line  of  black,  and  another  narrower  line  of 
white  ;  these  are  followed  by  a  broad  band  of  a  rusty  maroou 
colour.  The  flanks,  belly  and  under  jiarts,  are  pale  brownish 
buff.  The  external  feathers  of  the  tail  are  rufous,  at  the 
basal  end,  and  dusky  nt  the  terminal  portion.  The  legs,  are 
yellowish  flesh-colour,  the  toes  and  claws  inclining  to  dusky. 
The  iris  is  brown  ;  the  be^k  is  dusky  at  the  tip,  the  basal 
part,  and  comers  of  the  mouth,  yellowish,  and  beset  with 
bristles.     Over  the  eye  is  a  pale  brown  line. 

The  female  has  little,  or  none,  of  the  fine  blue  that  distin- 
guishes the  male ;  her  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
are  dirty  white,  bordered,  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  by  a  line 
of  dark  feathers ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  featheis 
have  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  with  a  dark  mark  in  the  centre  of 
each,  forming  a  kind  of  gorget.  A  yellowish  \thite  line 
passes  over  the  eye,  and  encircles  the  ear-eoverts,  which  are 
streaked  with  bulf,  and  dusky.  The  upper  plumage,  wings 
and  tail,  are  much  like  those  of  the  male. 

The  young  of  this  species  differ  much  from  the  adult. 
Their  upper  plumage  is  dusky,  with  oval  spots  of  reddish 
brown  along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  The  feathers  of  the 
wing  are  bordered  with  pale  brown  ;  the  under  plumage  is 
of  the  same  dark  colour,  with  similar  oval  spots  of  pale  brown. 
The  breast  of  the  young  male  bears  an  indication  of  the  white 
spot,  peculiar  to  the  adult,  in  a  pale  brown  mark.  The  under 
tail-coverts  are  whitish;  the  beak,  tail,  and  legs,  nearly  as  in 
the  adult. 
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An  opinion  prevails  with  Temminck,  Meyer,  Nilson,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  that  there  exist  two  distinct  varieties 
of  the  Blue-throated  Warbler ;  one  of  these  is  the  species 
above  described,  from  which  the  other  differs  constantly,  in 
having  a  rufous,  instead  of  a  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast.  This  latter  variety,  with  the  rufous  speculum,  is 
considered  by  Temminck  to  inhabit,  chiefly,  the  most  north- 
em  of  the  countries  above  mentioned :  the  other,  or  the 
species  with  a  white  speculum,  as  chiefly  inhabiting  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  rarely  penetrating  further  north 
than  Denmark. 

The  egg  marked  58  is  that  of  the  Blue-breasted  Warbler. 


PLATE  LIX. 


REDSTART. 


NICtIRA    RUTICILLA.       (SwAIKS.) 
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This  lively  and  graceful  little  bird  and  its 
usually  knowu  by  the  name  of  Tithy's  Redstart,  arc  the 
only  two  of  the  genus  Pha-m'eura  known  in  England.  They 
differ  much  in  mannere  and  habits  from  the  niembere  of 
the  Si/lvi'ad/e  that  precede  and  follow  them,  principally  in 
the  localities  chosen  in  which  to  rear  their  young,  and  in 
their  actions.  But  in  these  particulars  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  birds  they  strikingly  resemble  each  other. 

The  species  imdcr  present  consideration  arrives  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  April,  rather  later  tlian  the  nightingale. 
On  their  first  arrival  they  may  be  heard  singing  their  brisk 
and  lively  Song  of  invitation  to  their  expected  mates,  but 
after  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  thus  spent,  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  more  important  duties  of  the  season, 
namely,  the  construction  of  their  warm  and  sheltered  nests, 
and  the  care  of  their  rising  offspring.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  Redstart  confines  itself  to  localities  distin- 
guished by  any  particular  feature ;  they  are  neither  strictly 
sylvan,  like  the  nightingale,  nor  aquatic,  like  the  blue- 
throated  warbler,  nor  altogether  delighting  in  rocks  and  build- 
ings ;  but  they  appear  rather  like  the  redbreast,  able  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  all  these  eircuni stances,  and  to 
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be  in  all  equally  at  home.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  locality  chosen  for  its  summer  residence,  this  bird  is 
frequently  seen  to  make  choice  of  a  wild  and  retired  situation 
among  over-hanging  cliffs,  partly  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
interspersed  with  wood,  where  it  appears  so  shy,  that  but 
a  momentary  glance  is  obtained  of  its  fonn,  as  it  hastily 
retires  from  observation.  Having  observed  this,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  same  bird  that  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  inhabited  dwellings,  and  even  becomes  so  fiuniliar 
as  to  breed  fearlessly  in  little  boxes  or  jars  placed  against 
a  cottage  wall  for  that  purpose.  Their  fiuniliarity  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  equal  to  that  of  the  redbreast,  as 
they  never  enter  dwellings  like  that  bird,  neither  do  they 
trust  themselves  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  edge  of  the 
roof  or  the  top  of  the  wall.  But  whether  the  Redstart 
locates  itself  in  towns  or  villages,  or  chooses  the  greater 
retirement  of  woods  and  forests,  it  still  keeps  itself  at  a 
similar  elevation  from  the  ground,  being  usually  seen  upon 
the  higher  part  of  the  selected  house,  or  wall,  or  pollard 
tree.  This  bird  is  not,  we  believe,  found  in  open,  barren 
country,  nor  in  spots  entirely  destitute  of  wood.  Among 
trees,  pollards  appear  to  be  most  attractive  to  them,  espe- 
cially old  pollard  willows,  as  affording,  in  their  decaying 
cavities,  the  sort  of  shelter  in  which  these  birds  delight; 
and  also  because  they  conceal,  in  the  crevices  of  their  wrinkled 
bark,  innumerable  larvae  and  insects  suitable  for  food. 

The  Redstart  builds  in  various  localities,  but  the  nest  is 
always  more  or  less  concealed  and  sheltered  in  all ;  a  hole  in 
an  old  mossy  or  ivy  covered  wall  is  sometimes  chosen,  or  a 
cavity  in  a  willow  tree :  and  so  necessary  does  accommoda- 
tion of  this  sort  appear  to  the  habits  of  the  Redstart,  that 
Selby  considers  the  decrease  of  this  species,  in  Northumber- 
land, attributable  to  the  substitution  of  hedges  for  stone  walls, 
and  to  the  removal  of  many  aged  trees,  through  the  greater 
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Bttcntiou  tliat  Lbs  latterly  been  bestowed  on  the  maoa^nl^r 
of  wood.  But  the  ehicf  peculiarity  In  the  breediDg  airiLDgr- 
munt  of  the  Redstarts  is  in  their  choosing,  very  frcijuently, 
for  the  receptacle  of  their  nest  the  eaves  of  houses.  To  such 
a  place  they  are  known  to  return,  year  after  year,  if  unmolest- 
ed. A  nest  thus  situated,  is  placed  bencatli  the  tiles,  among 
the  rafters  of  the  roof,  to  which  access  is  had  through  a 
broken  tile  or  orifice,  made  by  that  friend  to  the  tile-mender, 
the  strong-billed  and  mischievous  house-sparrow.  In  a  place 
like  this  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  as  far  in  as  the  ami  can 
reach,  and  so  devoted  is  tlie  mother  bird  to  the  care  of  her 
eggs,  or  nestlings,  or  so  confident  in  the  security  of  her 
position,  that  she  will  suffer  herself  to  be  touched  by  tlie 
hand  before  she  attempts  to  fly  off,  and  when  flown  will 
not  retreat  beyond  the  roof  that  shelters  her  treasures.  The 
young  birds  of  this  species  are  almost  entirely  like  the  young 
of  the  red-breast  ;  but  can  be  distinguished  troni  ihem 
when  flying  from  hedge  to  hedge  by  the  rufous  colour  upon 
the  tail,  which  shows  plainly  when  the  little  wings  arc  spread 
in  flight. 

The  nest  of  the  Redstart  is  composed  of  grass  and  moss, 
lined  with  feathers  and  hair :  the  eggs  arc  six  or  seven  in 
number,  of  a  clear  bluish-green,  and  in  form  ova]. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  sweet,  and  its  organs  appear  very 
flexible,  as  it  is  said  readily,  even  in  a  wild  state,  to  imitate 
the  notes  of  other  birds.  It  sings  chiefly  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

The  actions  of  the  Redstart  arc  quick  and  lively  i  he 
usually  appears  timid,  and  frightened,  and  continually  shakes 
his  tail. 

The  food  of  this  species,  which  consists  greatly  in  the 
larvse  of  insects,  is  sought  for  among  old  trees,  walls,  and 
buildings;  also  in  old  mossy  orchards,  etc.,  etc.  Besides 
insects,  and  their  larvtc,  these  birds  cat  elderberries  and  other 
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fruits.  Bechstein  cautions  bird-fanciers  against  giving  theni 
earth-worms,  as  they  are  hurtful  to  them  when  caged ;  but, 
according  to  Sweet,  they  are  fond  of  common  maggots  and 
meal-worms. 

This  delicate  bird  penetrates  as  far  towards  the  north  as 
Siberia,  and  is  found  eastward  to  Japan ;  in  all  intennediate 
countries,  we  may  presume,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
suitable  localities,  but  it  is  nowhere  very  numerous  or  com^ 
mon.  It  is  said  to  be  heard  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  end 
of  March,  some  weeks  before  the  usual  period  of  its  arrival 
here,  which  agrees  with  our  supposition  before  mentioned, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  migratory  warblers,  which  pass 
northward  in  spring  from  Africa,  first  penetrate  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  to  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  thence  disperse  in  all  directions,  where  the  climate,  and 
the  necessary  supplies  of  food,  invite  them.  With  us  this 
bird  is  seldom  seen  before  the  second  or  third  week  in  April, 
and  begins  its  southward  passage  again  in  August,  or  Sept- 
ember. 

Towards  autumn  these  birds  may  be  seen,  accompanied  by 
their  young  family,  but  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the 
young  members  of  this  species,  and  of  other  small  birds,  do 
not  migrate  with  the  adult,  the  parents  preceding  the  young 
birds  by  a  week  or  two. 

This  bird  appears  more  common  in  the  eastern  than  the 
western  parts  of  England.  In  Suffolk,  we  have  observed 
it  to  be  tolerably  common,  but  it  is  less  so  in  Surrey  and 
Middlesex,  although,  in  both  counties,  we  have  seen  it  in 
villages  and  roadside  hedges,  and  also  in  a  retired  and  beau- 
tiful acclivity,  covered  with  trees,  which  rises  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Mole. 

The  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  Phcenicura 
are  :  '*  bill  slender,  as  broad  as  high  at  the  base ;  rictus  nearly 
smooth ;   tarsi  moderate ;   wings  rather  long,  the  third  and 
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fourth  quills  the  longest ;  tail  even  ;  the  feathers  obtuse,  anj 
generally  nifous,"     (Jntyns.) 

The  Redstart  measures  five  inches  and  tliree  quarters  in 
length,  nnd  nine  and  a  half  in  expanse.     The  beak  is  four 
lines  and  a  half  irom  the  forclicad  to  the  tip ;  the  legs  are 
slender ;  the  tarsus,  which  measures  about  an  inch,  is  covcnd    . 
with  ft  single  plate,  or  scale;   the  toes  are  armed  with  vd^a 
shoip  claws.  ' 

In  the  adult  male,  in  spring,  the  forehead,  orbits,  ear- 
coverts,  throat,  and  breast,  are  fine  black,  an<l  a  small  patch 
of  pure  white  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  rest  of  the  head,  back,  and  scapulars  are  fine  blue  grey ; 
the  wings  and  wlng-coverta  are  hair  brown,  with  paler  maigiiu 
to  the  feathers.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  arc,  in 
some  specimens,  brown,  in  others  rufous,  tinged  with  brown 
along  the  sliaft ;  the  tail-coverts  and  outer  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  rusty  red;  the  breast  is  bright  rust  red,  lighter  to- 
wards the  belly,  which  is  white ;  the  under  wing-coverta  arc 
beautiful  rust  red.  The  legs  arc  reddish  black  ;  the  iris 
brown ;  the  beak  black  at  the  tip  and  yellow  at  the  comers  of 
the  gape. 

In  the  adult  male  in  autumn  the  upper  plumage  has 
brownish-grey  borders ;  and  the  feathers  on  the  under  parts, 
including  the  throat,  breast,  and  cheeks,  are  so  broadly  edged 
with  pale  brown  fringes  that  the  primitive  colours  are  almost 
hidden  by  them. 

The  female  has  the  entire  upper  plumage  greyish-brown, 
the  under  plumage  reddish-white ;  the  back  and  tail  as  in 
the  male ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  the  breast  shaded 
with  brown. 

The  young  birds,  before  their  moult,  have  the  upper 
plumage  olive-brown,  clouded  with  black,  and  spotted  with 
rust-yellow ;  the  throat  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  black- 
ish grey ;  the  tail  and  wings  are  darker  than  in  the  adult, 
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and  bordered  with  rusty-brown  ;  the  base  of  the  beak  is 
flesh-coloured,  and  the  comers  yellow.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  young  of  the  nightingale  by  their 
darker  legs. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  is  figured  59. 


DEXTfnOSTRES. 


PLATE  LX. 

TITHY'S  REDSTART. 

PHtEMCCBA    T1THT8, 

Tins  Kedstart  is  acarcoly  so  widely  diffused  in  Eui 
us  ihe  preceding  species,  since  it  does  not,  except  very  rare 
extend  its  western  migration  so  far  as  our  own  islands,  s 
itb  northern  boundary  is  limited  to  the  centre  of  S 
where  it  is  considered  an  uncommon  bird.  It  inhabits  many 
parts  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia.  It  is  a  truly 
Alpine  bird,  and  Is,  consequently,  common  in  Switzerland, 
which  appears  to  be  a  country  particularly  adapted  to  its 
taste.  It  is  found  there  above  the  region  of  vegetation, 
and  bordering  on  that  of  eternal  enow.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  remain  in  Switzerland  the  whole  year  in  sheltered 
valleys,  if  the  season  has  been  sufficiently  mild  for  the 
springs  to  remain  open. 

In  countries  of  a  less  Alpine  character,  this  bird  contents 
itself  with  dwelling  among  high  rocks  and  cliffs,  blocks  of 
stone  or  granite.  In  mountain  districts  it  is  very  common 
in  towns  and  villages :  it  is  seldom  seen  in  forests  or  woods, 
seldomer  in  low  and  marshy  countries,  except  during  migra- 
tion ;  it  is,  consequently,  rare  in  Holland. 

In  towns  and  villages  on  the  Continent  this  species  is 
much  more  common  than  our  Redstart  is  here ;  and  seeks 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  towers,   bouses,   churches,   and 
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ruins ;  whence  it  continually  pours  forth  its  lively  song,  which, 
beginning  with  the  dawn,  hardly  ends  with  daylight.  Its 
vocal  powers  are  said  to  be  fiur  inferior  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon Redstart,  both  in  quality  and  compass. 

This  little  bird  is  restless  and  shy,  and  although  seeking 
inhabited  places,  such  as  cities  and  towns,  appears  to  do  so 
more  on  account  of  the  elevated  objects  such  places  afford 
than  from  any  sociability  of  character,  as  they  never  descend 
irom  their  elevated  station,  nor  appear  even  in  crowded  cities 
to  take  much  notice  of,  or  to  be  at  all  molested  by,  the  noise 
and  bustle  below. 

The  spring  and  summer  are  passed  by  them  in  these 
lofty  abodes ;  and  in  such  places  of  concealment  and  safety 
as  rocks  and  edifices  afford,  they  bring  up  their  young  &mi- 
lies.  To  this  mode  of  nidification  the  present  species  of 
Redstart  is  even  more  attached  than  the  former  one,  and 
its  nest  is  more  commonly  deposited  among  the  broken  walls 
of  a  ruin,  about  the  tower  or  spire  of  a  church,  or  beneath 
the  tiles  of  a  house,  than  in  any  other  situation.  In  rocky 
country  they  are  found  in  fissures  and  crevices,  and  in  holes 
of  rude  walls. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  rather  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
structed of  dry  stalks  and  grasses,  and  fibrous  roots  of  plants, 
closely  matted  together ;  the  inner  lining  is  hair,  or  feathers. 
The  eggs,  which  are  pure  white,  are  from  five  to  seven  in 
number,  and  the  young  are  hatched  after  thirteen  days'  incu- 
bation. The  nestlings  are  fed  with  flies,  gnats,  spiders,  and 
their  eggs,  chrysalidse,  and  the  larvae  of  such  insects  as  fre- 
quent walls  and  rocks.  The  song  of  the  male  bird  is  some- 
what silenced  during  the  period  when  the  cares  of  the  fiimily 
engage  his  attention,  although  at  other  times  incessant.  At 
this  period  the  parent  birds  are  very  restless  and  clamorous, 
and  frequently  repeat  their  cry  of  fii-fii^  tack-tack !  These 
notes  are  differently  pronounced  from  those  of  the  common 
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PLATE  LXI. 

GRASSHOPPER  WARBLER. 

SalICARIA    LD('t»TeLl.A. 

The  small  family  of  aquatic  warblers  in  which  the  present 
species  is  conipriaed,  has  only  three  representatives  in  our  coun- 
try. These  birds,  which  have  been  separated  by  Temminck 
from  the  sylvan  warblers,  under  the  title  of  "  riverain,"  and  for 
whom  Selby  has  proposed  the  generic  name  of  Salicaria.  axt 
in  form,  habits,  manners,  and  song,  very  dissimilar  from 
those  that  precede  and  follow  them,  and  consequently  fonn 
a  distinct  and  remarkable  little  group.  In  their  habits  they 
are  strictly  aquatic  :  the  present  species  resides  chiefly  among 
bogs,  marshes,  and  ponds,  while  the  two  that  follow  are 
mostly  found  on  the  mai^n  of  rivers,  among  reeds  and  osiers. 
In  their  song  these  birds  are  far  less  gifted  than  most  other 
&milies  of  the  warblers  ;  and  are  later  in  their  time  of  arrival 
than  any  other  of  our  British  small  birds. 

The  Grasshopper  Warbler,  tendered  partially  rare  by  its 
local  distribution  and  retired  habits,  appears  not  to  have  been 
much  known  to  our  earlier  British  writers  on  ornithology. 
It  is  not  included,  we  believe,  in  the  first  editions  of  Bewick  ; 
and  Montagu  speaks  of  himself  as  the  first  author  who  has 
noticed  its  nest.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  described 
and  known  in  more  remote  times,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  disregarded. 
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This  species  is  found  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the 
south  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  in  many  parts  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  also  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  some  parts  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  low,  swampy,  and 
wet  situations ;  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  appears 
to  prefer  standing  to  running  water,  as  it  does  not,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  frequent  river-sides,  but  confines  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  vicinity  of  bogs,  morasses,  and  similar  situations 
of  a  wet  and  springy  nature.  We  have  found  it  on  Ditton 
Marsh  in  Surrey,  in  a  boggy  enclosure  overrun  with  long, 
coarse  grass ;  also  in  the  unenclosed  part  of  Claremont, 
near  the  black  pond,  we  have  heard  its  cry.  On  one  occasion 
we  sought  for  it  during  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  spot,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  suit  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  species.  It  was  on  a  very  hot  day,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  that  we  were  walking  among  the  fir-covered 
hills  of  this  beautiful  district,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  and 
fragrant  perfumes  shed  by  the  pine,  the  larch,  and  the  red  fir, 
that  chance  led  us  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  bogs,  that  are 
there  interspersed  among  the  hills.  While  considering  in 
what  direction  we  could  best  cross  this  morass,  for  it  was 
of  the  black  and  quaking  sort,  which  affords  no  safe  footing 
even  in  summer,  we  suddenly  heard  the  singular  note  of  this 
little  warbler,  proceeding,  as  it  appeared,  from  a  small  birch 
tree,  so  thin  in  foliage,  and  so  near  to  us,  that  its  concealment 
in  such  a  place  undetected  could  be  hardly  possible.  We 
examined  the  tree  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  and  were 
satisfied  that  the  bird  did  not  escape :  but  could  perceive 
nothing.  We  next  traversed  the  bog  across  and  across  in 
pursuit  of  the  note,  which  appeared  to  come  sometimes  from 
one  side,  and  sometimes  from  the  other.  We  dissected  and 
dispersed  tufts  of  grass,  which  seemed  to  conceal  the  little 
ventriloquist,  but  in  vain.  Still  the  note  rung  upon  out  ears 
at  intervals,  sometimes  appearing  near,  and  sometimes  dis- 
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tuit,  and  wilh  so  short  a  space  of  time  intervening  betwetofl 
its  cessation  and  reiromm  en  cement  that  it  vas  not  poseiblc  >■ 
Tor  the  little  singer  to  have  changed  its  place.  Wc  have  nofl 
doubt,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  bird,  thsffl 
the  seeming  change  of  place  was  delusive,  and  that  the  littlftl 
creature  had  remained  in  the  same  spot  during  our  whoU« 
search.  Tt  ia,  therefore,  only  by  accident  that  it  can  be  seei^fl 
the  most  patient  pursuit  being  generally  fruitless.  This  spccief  ■ 
is  nko  linowTi  to  remain  so  close  in  ita  covert  that  it  ia  very] 
difficult  to  start  it.  I 

It   may  be  observed,   that   wc   frequently   describe   with  I 
minuteness   the  local    features   of  a  spot   in  ^rhieh  vie  haw  I 
found  any  rare  bird,  because  it  may  serve  as  an  example  of  tlw  1 
sort  of  country  in  which  such  birds  delight,  and  in  which  thef  1 
are  most  usually  found.    These  local  descriptions  of  the  conn^  1 
try,  therefore,  and  the  sight  or  capture  of  individual  specimcnst  ,1 
ve  insert,  not  for  the  perusal  of  persons  to  whom  natuntH 
hiBtory  is  an  accustomed  study,  but  for  the  use  and  encoi»-l 
ragement  of  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  pursuit, 
desire  to  know  the  easiest  means  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
making  their  own  observations  ;  since  ornithology,  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  of  country  pursuits,  would,  we  believe,  be 
more  extensively   studied,  we    mean  in   the    great   book    of 
nature,  if  the  means  of  pursuing  it  with  success  were  more 
generally  understood.     To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  know 
in  what  kind  of  situations   certain  birds  are  to  be  found, 
since  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  found  without  being 
sought  for.     This  knowledge  is  the  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  pursuit  of  local  birds,  of  which  this  is  one  in  an 
eminent  degree,  because  they  may  be   sought   for  with  a 
probability  of  success   in   one   limited  district,  limited  by 
its  peculiar  natural  features,  and  toiled  after  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  which  may  happen  to  be  destitute 
of  those  peculiarities,  with  equal  certainty  of  failure. 
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When  a  sight  of  it  can  be  procured,  which  is  very  rarely  the 
case,  this  little  bird  may  be  known  by  its  slender  form,  and 
by  its  long  and  cuneiform  tail.  It  occasionally  may  be  seen, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  or  shrub  in 
a  close  thicket)  but  soon  again  conceals  itself.  When  on 
the  ground,  it  runs  very  fast,  and  with  much  grace,  in  the 
manner  of  the  meadow  pipit ;  it  also  climbs  up  and  descends 
with  great  agility  the  reeds  and  sedges  among  which  it 
dwells,  in  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  its  tribe. 

The  note  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  very  remarkable, 
and  exactly  resembles  the  noise  made  by  the  mole  cricket, 
or  the  music  of  the  large  green  grasshopper.  This  singular 
note  may  be  sometimes  heard  to  continue  for  two  or  three 
minutes  without  cessation,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  may  this 
sound  be  heard,  at  intervals,  during  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, but  more  especially  at  night.  Later  in  the  season, 
its  song  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  hours  of  darkness;  and 
this  is  probably  the  period  when  the  young  nestlings  require 
the  attention  of  the  parent,  at  which  time  most  singing  birds 
are  silent. 

This  little  bird  has  been  seen  to  creep  out  of  its  hiding 
place,  in  a  close  and  matted  thorn,  and  running  to  the 
extremity  of  a  naked  branch,  deliver  its  singular  song,  and 
then  hastily  retreat,  by  the  same  branch,  into  its  dark  re- 
cess. The  female  conceals  herself  still  more  assiduously 
than  the  male,  so  that  a  specimen  of  that  sex  can  very 
seldom  be  obtained. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  means  of  procuring  a  nest  and 
eggs  of  this  species  is  to  listen  to  the  nocturnal  cry  of  the 
male  during  the  month  of  June,  as  it  is  at  that  time  most 
likely  to  be  uttered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  We  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  of  these  rare 
little    specimens,    and   can,    therefore,    only    speak    of   and 
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(leecribe  it  aa  it  has  been  represented  to  us.  V 
lament  tins  circumstance,  as  we  should  like  to  know,  by 
piTtiuiml  observation,  tlic  colour  of  the  eggs,  which  have  been 
variously  represented.  MoDtofju,  the  first  English  author 
who  describes  the  eggs,  speaks  of  having  found  them  of  t 
spotless  while.  On  the  other  hand,  the  egg  figured  bv  us 
in  onr  f)uarto  work  on  British  Birds,  and  agutn  in  the  present 
octavo  edition,  ia  deep  flesh-colour,  freckled  minutely  with 
red,  grey,  and  pale  brown,  giving  it  altogether  a  rcddidk 
cast.  For  an  opportunity  of  figuriog  this  rare  egg,  we 
indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrcll,  whose  authority  ou  this  subject' 
can  no  more  be  disputed  than  that  of  Montagu.  It  there- 
fore appears  Uiat  this  egg  ia  subject  to  variations  in  colour 
almost  iiti  great  as  ore  found  to  exist  among  the  eggs  uf  the 
meadow  pipit.  We  arc,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  Icam 
that  others  have  found  these  eggs  exactly  resembling,  iu 
colour  and  markings,  those  of  the  reed  warbler  (fig.  63). 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  invariably  placed  in  tlie  tliickest 
part  of  a  thorn,  or  furze  bush,  Gic,  where  tall  grasses  have 
matted  find  concealed  the  roots  and  lower  brandies;  it  is 
always  found  to  be  suspended  in  the  manner  of  the  reed 
and  sedge  warblers'  nest,  and  placed  very  near,  although 
never  upon,  the  ground.  In  form,  the  nest  is  deep,  and 
somewhat  pointed  below :  it  is  nearly  three  inches  in  depth 
within,  and  the  rim,  or  binding  at  the  top,  is  contracted, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  nests  of  its  congeners.  It 
is  composed  of  dry  leaves  and  bents,  intermixed  with  spider 
cots,  and  its  inner  lining  consists  of  the  very  Bncst  grasses. 

The  young  birds,  when  fully  fledged,  resemble  very  nearly 
the  adult ;  and  between  the  male  and  female  there  exists 
no  marked  difierence. 

The  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  universally  believed  to  have 
no  song,  unlet-s  its  ringing  sibilant  note  can  be  so  consider- 
ed:    its    tide    of   "Warbler"'    must,    therefore,    be    under- 
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stood  as  appertaining  rather  to  the  class  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  gnats^  flies^  maggots, 
small  grasshoppers,  and  water-beetles,  besides  all  the  non- 
descript insects  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  stems  and 
roots  of  reeds  and  other  water-plants. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  five 
inches  and  a  half.  The  wing  measures,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip,  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  the  tail  extends  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  closed  wings.  The  side 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  from  six  to  seven  lines  shorter  than 
the  middle  ones.  The  beak  is  four  lines  and  a  half  from 
the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  the  tarsus  measures  eight  and 
a  half  lines.  The  tail-feathers  are  very  soft  and  broad.  The 
first  quill-feather  of  the  wing  is  very  short,  the  second  and 
third  are  equal,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  beak  is 
thin  and  delicate,  and  much  compressed  from  the  middle 
to  the  tip:  the  upper  mandible  is  slightly  notched;  it  is 
flesh-colour  at  the  base,  with  the  upper  ridge  and  point  of 
the  lower  mandible  dark  horn.  The  tongue  and  comers  of 
the  mouth  are  reddish  yellow.  The  iris  is  pale  sienna  yellow. 
The  tarsi  are  covered  with  three  soft  frontal  plates ;  the  claws 
are  thin  and  narrow.  The  legs  are,  in  spring,  flesh-colour, 
in  autumn  yellowish :  the  claws  the  same,  with  dusky  tips. 

In  colour,  the  upper  parts  of  this  bird  are  cinereous  olive. 
The  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  are  white,  tinged  with 
rust  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  the  breast,  the  flanks  and  vent, 
are  yellowish-olive ;  the  feathers  upon  the  two  latter  parts 
are  streaked  along  the  shaft  with  a  dusky  line,  which  forms 
a  constant  and  distinguishing  character  of  the  species.  The 
quills  are  dusky,  edged  with  olive  grey,  and  have  a  rusty 
tinge  towards  the  roots.  The  shafts  of  the  quill-feathers 
on  the  under  surface  are  white  and  glossy. 

The  egg  marked  61  is  that  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler. 


PLATE  LXIL 

SEDGE  WARBLER. 

Salicabia    PHKAGUITIB. 

In  consequence  of  its  aquatic  habits,  this  bird  is  of  local 
distribution,  and  is  found  only  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  wutcr, 
where  ruebes,  and  osiers,  or  other  water-plants  abound.  The 
loealities  in  which  wc  have  constantly  found  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  are  the  small  islands  that  occur  in  the  Thames 
between  the  opposite  shores  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  osiers,  on  account  of  their  being  under  water  several  times 
in  the  year.  These  tittle  islets,  as  well  as  various  spots  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  throughout  the  summer  visited 
in  great  numbers  by  these  lively  little  birds,  which  are 
continually  to  be  heard  in  still  and  warm  weather,  uttering 
their  peculiar  and  chattering  song.  This  song,  which  is 
the  first  indication  of  their  arrival,  is  seldom  heard  before 
the  last  week  in  April,  these  birds  being,  as  be  fore- mentioned, 
Iste  in  their  spring  migration.  In  May,  we  have  found 
their  nests  in  great  abundance  in  the  osier  grounds  above- 
mentioned,  in  patches  of  reeds,  and  among  rank  herbage 
in  moist  and  marshy  places.  They  may  be  discovered  with 
tolerable  facility,  as  little  care  is  taken  to  conceal  them, 
and  the  incessant  babbling  of  the  parent  bird  also  lends 
to  the  discovery  of  the  nest.     During  its  stay  in  this  country. 
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SEDGE  WARBLER. 

SALICABIA    PHRAOMITIS. 

Ik  coneequence  of  its  aquatic  habits,  this  bird  is  of  loed"! 
distribution,  and  is  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wnter, 
where  rushes,  and  osiers,  or  other  water-plants  abound.  The 
localities  in  which  wc  have  constantly  found  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  are  the  small  islands  that  occur  in  the  Thames 
between  the  opposite  shores  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  osiers,  on  account  of  their  being  under  water  severnl  times 
in  the  year.  These  little  islets,  as  well  as  various  spots  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  throughout  the  summer  visited 
in  great  numbers  by  these  lively  little  birds,  which  are 
continually  to  be  heard  in  still  and  warm  weather,  uttering 
their  peculiar  and  chattering  song.  This  song,  which  is 
the  first  indication  of  their  arrival,  is  seldom  heard  before 
the  last  week  in  April,  these  birds  being,  as  before- mentioned, 
late  in  their  spring  migration.  In  May,  wc  have  found 
their  nests  in  great  abundance  in  the  osier  grounds  above- 
mentioned,  in  patches  of  reeds,  and  among  rank  herbage 
in  moist  and  marshy  places.  They  may  be  discovered  with 
tolerable  facility,  as  little  care  is  taken  to  conceal  them, 
and  the  incessant  babbling  of  the  parent  bird  also  tends 
to  the  discovery  of  the  nest.     During  its  stay  in  this  country, 
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vhich  is  (toid  the  end  of  April  to  September,  or  October, 
this  noisj  little  bird  may  be  heard  at  most  hours  of  the 
day,  and  very  frequently  in  the  night,  if  the  weather  is  warm ; 
but  even  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  incessant  chatterer  is 
silent  if  the  same  spot  is  visited  on  a  cold  day,  when  the 
wind  is  blustering.  Nevertheless,  we  doubt  whether  in  more 
sheltered  situations  it  is  so  easily  silenced. 

The  Sedge  Warbler  is  by  no  means  shy,  but  may  often 
be  seen  flitting  among  the  branches  of  the  wDlows,  osiers, 
and  reeds,  it  dwells  in.  It  is  restless  and  active,  constantly 
employed  in  the  search  for  food,  which  it  appears  to  find 
among  their  stems  and  branches.  It  is  not,  like  the  pre- 
ceding species,  impatient  of  being  observed ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  frequently  approached  so  close  to  it,  when  seated 
upon  its  eggs,  as  to  touch  it  before  it  attempted  its  escape. 
When  thus  forced .  from  its  nest,  it  flies  but  a  few  yards, 
and  making  a  little  circuit,  instantly  returns ;  and  although 
chased  many  times  from  its  nest,  it  perseveringly  returns 
to  the  spot. 

The  song  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  is,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
sweet  and  pleasing,  but  it  is  almost  constantly  intermixed 
with  a  rough  chattering  note  that  is  very  unmusical :  this 
constantly  repeated  note  has  gained  for  these  little  birds 
the  name  of  chats,  by  which  they  are  always  distinguished 
by  the  little  cow-herd  boys,  whose  occupation  confines  them 
to  the  extended  plains  before-mentioned,  that  border  the 
Thames  along  some  part  of  its  course. 

We  have  invariably  found  the  nest  of  this  species  sus- 
pended ;  and  usually  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  plants  among  which  we  have  most  frequently 
taken  it  have  been  either  reeds  or  nettles,  to  whose  upright 
stems  the  nest  is  attached  by  means  of  the  grasses,  of  which 
it  is  chiefly  composed,  being  carried  round  their  stalks. 
ITiree,  four,  or  more  reeds  are  in  this  manner  made  to  serve 
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00  uprigtit  supporters ;  and  when  cut  down,  the  leedB  utj 
be  mwil)'  Bllp|icd  out  of  the  sides  of  the  uesl,  without  in 
tlic  It'nst  JnjuriDg  the  structure.  We  have  also  found  tliCK 
nests  in  white-thorn  bushes,  and  in  the  b).ick*thoni,  or  uloe, 
whieh  grows  io  abundance  on  twtuic  of  the  open  plaiiu  in 
tills  district,  always  ubout  tlic  same  elevation  Irom  the 
ground.  The  materials  of  which  they  are  eomposed  are 
various.  One  of  our  specimens  is  chiefly  cooatiucted  of 
bentx,  rye  grass,  and  green  moss  on  the  outside  ;  and  inter- 
nally of  roots,  and  the  down  of  the  willow,  or  the  willow 
herb,  with  swansVlown.  and  one  or  two  feathers ;  lined 
with  long  horee-hnire.  Another  Bpcdmcn  is  composed,  on 
the  outside,  of  tufts  of  dead  gmss,  with  the  root  attached ; 
the  inside  is  formed  of  roots  and  the  flowering  tops  of  reeds  i 
with  the  down  of  the  hare  or  rabbit,  and  abundance  of  hois^ 
linii^. 

The  nests  of  this  bird  are  well  built  and  compact,  and 
gcnemlly  have  a  good  deal  of  wann  lining  interwoven  in 
their  tubstanee ;  the  sides  of  the  nest  are  often  an  ineb  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  cup  measures  two  inches  across 
the  top,  and  rather  more  in  depth.  The  depth  and  sub- 
stantial thickness  ore  highly  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  little  brood,  as  the  slight  supporters  of  the  nest  often 
yield  to  tlie  force  of  the  wind.  In  this  small  space  of  two 
inches  in  diameter,  arc  reared  six,  and  sometimes  seven, 
nestlings.  When  the  young  birds  leave  the  nest,  they  flutter 
about  among  their  native  reeds,  and  receive  from  the  parent 
birds  their  minute  insect  food.  Whether  the  nest  is  placed 
among  reeds  or  in  a  low  bush,  it  is  always  suspended;  that 
is,  the  bottom  of  the  nest  never  rests  upon  the  branches 
beneath.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  authors  who  assert 
that  this  species  chooses,  in  preference,  for  its  nesting  place 
spots  inaccessible  through  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil ; 
since  we  have  found  their  nests,  without  number,  on  the 
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osier  islands  before  mentioned,  and  on  the  flat,  extended 
grass  plains  beside  the  Thames,  the  range  at  Shepperton 
in  particular,  which  places  are  dry  and  firm,  and  never 
flooded  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year. 

The  eggs  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  are  pale  stone-colour, 
freckled  over  minutely  with  spots  of  a  rather  darker  shade ; 
sometimes  we  have  found  them  nearly  plain  stone-colour,  at 
other  times  marbled  with  pale  ash-green,  approaching  in 
appearance  to  those  of  the  reed  warbler.  We  have  more 
than  once  found  as  many  as  seven  eggs  in  the  nest  of  this 
species.  In  some  nests  the  eggs  are  rather  long,  as  figured 
in  the  plate ;  in  others  nearly  round,  and  these  are  usually 
the  plainest  in  colour.  In  all  specimens  dark  hair-like 
streaks  may  be  observed  towards  the  larger  end. 

The  Sedge  Warbler  is  found  on  the  reedy  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  also  of 
very  wide  distribution,  occurring,  in  similar  situations,  from 
the  most  southern  parts,  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  circle. 

The  Sedge  Warbler  measures  less  than  five  inches  in 
entire  length.  The  wing,  from  tlie  carpus  to  the  tip,  is 
two  inches  and  a  half;  the  tail  extends  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  closed  wings,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 
are  three  and  a  half  lines  shorter  than  the  middle  ones. 
The  beak  measures  five  lines  in  length. 

The  male  and  female  are  so  much  alike  in  appearance 
that  one  description  will  suffice  for  both.  From  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  a  pale  yellow  streak  passes  over  the 
eye,  beneath  which  is  a  dark  line,  passing  through  the  eye 
to  the  ear ;  the  cheeks  are  brown,  intermixed  with  yellowish 
white.  The  throat  is  white,  tinged  with  rufous  yellow  on 
the  sides ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  dirty  white  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  flanks  tinged  with  rufous  yellow  :  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts  pale  brownish  yellow.     The  feathers 
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on  the  forehead  and  crowu  are  dusky,  and  form  a  sort  of 
cap  i  the  nape  is  olive  ;  the  tippet  the  same  colour,  but  the 
centres  of  the  feathers  arc  darker,  forming  spots.  The  lower 
port  of  the  back  is  rufoua  ;  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail 
rufoufl-brown  ;  the  quilU  and  tail-feathers  clove-brown,  edged 
vith  olive. 


The  ere  No.  62  belongs  to  the  Sedge  Warbler. 
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IWSESSORES. 
DENTIROSTRES.  SYLVIADM. 


PLATE  LXIII. 

REED  WARBLER. 
Salicaria  arundinacea. 

This  beautiful  little  bird,  which  is  considered  much  more 
rare  and  local  than  the  sedge  warbler,  occurs  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance on  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  borders  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  intervening  islets.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  species  by  its  upper  plumage,  which  is  of  a  plain 
brown,  unvaried  by  spots :  it  is  also  rather  larger  in  size, 
besides  having  many  other  less  apparent  distinctions. 

Of  all  our  summer  birds,  the  Reed  Warbler  is  the  latest 
in  its  arrival,  seldom  appearing  before  the  second  week  in 
May.  It  frequents  spots  similar  to  those  inhabited  by  the 
sedge-bird,  namely,  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds.  On  the 
Thames  we  have  very  frequently  seen  it  and  heard  its  song, 
and  also  taken  its  nests  in  various  places.  The  song  of  this  bird 
is  fiir  superior  to  that  of  the  sedge  warbler  ;  it  is  oflen  heard  in 
the  day,  but  more  frequently  at  night,  at  which  time  we  have 
often  listened  to  it  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  impression 
that  we  heard  a  nightingale  of  inferior  quality.  This  decep- 
tion, however,  does  not  last  long,  for  although  the  bird  com- 
mences his  song  with  many  of  the  stanzas  of  the  nightingale, 
he  presently  relapses  into  variations  of  his  own,  of  the  same 
chanMTter  as  the  chattering  notes  of  his  congener  the  sedge 


warbler.  Neither  is  his  voice  in  iU  better  portions  an  ekar 
and  flute-tike  as  the  nightingale's. 

The  nests  of  the  Reed  Warbler  have  frequenllv  come 
under  our  observation,  and  we  have  taken  many  of  tlieni. 
These  we  have  always  found  in  low  willows  or  osiers  grooing 
in  the  water,  sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sometimes 
near  the  shore,  but  always  so  nurroonded  by  water  as  to 
be  rarely  reached  by  the  hand  without  the  assistance  of  a 
boat.  The  nests  we  have  taken  have  all  been  suspended 
among  tlie  forked  branches  of  the  shrub,  not  resting  upon 
the  junction  of  the  shoots,  like  the  nests  of  most  other  birds, 
but  elevated  above  the  part  from  which  the  ripright  supporters 
spring.  The  nest  has  a  singular  appearance,  being  generally 
composed  of  very  thin  thrcad-Hkc  materials;  and  when  the 
bnnch  lias  been  some  time  cut  down,  and  the  leaves  hare 
fiillen  off,  the  whole,  to  use  a  very  homely  comparison,  hm 
the  appearance  of  a  stocking  in  the  process  of  knitting, 
hanging  among  its  many  pins.  We  have  never  found  speci- 
mens of  the  nest  of  this  bird  suspended  among  reeds,  but 
cannot  deny  that  such  situations  are  sometimes  chosen.  The 
eggs  of  this  bird,  represented  in  our  plate  (fig.  63)  are  round- 
ish in  form,  and  usually  of  the  colour  there  indicated  ;  but 
are  sometimes  t»  be  found  paler  and  of  smaller  size  :  we  have 
never  found  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  nest. 

The  materials  composing  the  nest  are  long,  fine  grasses, 
delicate  fibrous  roots,  the  flowering  tops  of  reeda,  and  the 
long,  red,  clinging  stalks  that  we  believe  to  be  the  remains 
of  green  moss.  The  outer  portion  of  the  nest  is  triangular 
or  quadrangular,  according  to  the  number  of  stems  upon 
which  it  hangs  ;  but  the  inside  is  finished  in  a  round  form, 
and  neatly  lined  with  fine  grass.  Spider-webs  and  swan's- 
down  are  often  intermixed.  The  nest,  when  complete,  is 
nearly  three  inches  deep  within,  and  five  or  six  without. 

The  young  birds  of  this  species  are  hatched  in  July;  on 
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the  24th  of  which  month  we  have  in  our  note-book  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  :  among  the  pollard  willows  beside  the 
Abbey  river  we  heard  some  birds  making  a  croaking  noise, 
which  sounded  much  like  the  alarm-note  of  the  nightingale  : 
after  watching  a  little  while,  we  observed  several  small  birds 
flitting  about,  and  found  them  to  be  young  Reed-warblers 
that  could  just  fly,  and  were  receiving  food  from  their  parents. 
Their  note  resembled,  tkurrrrrr !  ikurrrrrr  i  uttered  croak- 
ingly.  The  young  birds,  which  we  could  distinguish  by  their 
shorter  tails,  looked  the  yellowest ;  the  old  birds  were  nearly 
white  beneath,  and  had  a  bluish  cast  upon  the  chin  and 
throat. 

The  abbey  river  above  mentioned  is  a  small  stream  that 
runs  through  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  and  joins  the  Thames  near 
the  spot  where  the  ancient  abbey  of  that  name  stood.  We 
mention  the  spot  as  being  a  singular  locality  for  a  bird  usually 
considered  shy  ;  the  place  where  the  young  birds  were  seen, 
and  where  doubtless  they  had  been  hatched,  was  not  a  stone'^s 
throw  from  the  main  street  of  the  town,  with  which  the  little 
river  runs  parallel  at  that  part. 

The  Reed  Warbler  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the 
midland,  and  has  not  been  met  with  further  nortli  than 
Derbyshire.     It  is  also  very  local  even  in  these  parts. 

According  to  Temminck,  this  species  is  very  abundant  in 
reedy  spots  in  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  but  rare  in 
more  eastern  countries.     It  retires  early  from  Europe. 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  and  a  half. 
The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  is  two  inches  and  a 
half ;  and  the  tail  extends  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  wings  when  closed ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  the  longest,  and  are  rather  pointed.  The  beak  is  slender 
and  long,  measuring  five  lines  from  the  forehead,  and  nine 
lines  from  the  gape,  to  the  tip  ;   it  is  brown  on  the  upper 
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mandible,  and  yellowish  flesh-colour  on  the  lower ;  the  giffl 
is  furnished  with  fijio  briatlca.  The  eye  is  smal],  but  brfl* 
liant,  and  of  &  pale  orange  colour.  The  legs  and  feet  an 
silvery-grey,  the  solea  yellowish. 

The  whole  upper  plumage  of  the  Reed  Warbler  ia  greyidf 
olive,  without  any  darker  spots :  the  quill  and  tail-fcatfaett 
are  dusky,  bordered  with  olive-browu.  A  slightly  defined 
dusky  lino  extends  before  and  behind  the  eye,  tind  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  streak  passes  above  it.  The  under  parts  of 
the  plumage  arc,  in  old  birds,  Bilscry-white  upon  the  chin 
and  belly,  and  yell o wish-rufous  upon  the  chest,  flanks,  and 
sides  of  the  neck.     The  feathers  above  the  knee  are  rufous. 

The  egg  of  the  Reed  Warbler  ia  figured  63, 
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PLATE    LXIV. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

SVLVIA    LU8CINIA. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  Nightin- 
gales are  very  abundant,  while  in  others,  apparently  offering 
the  same  natural  advantages,  they  are  never  found.  They 
are  most  numerous  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  extend  as  far  as 
the  southern  border  of  Durham,  which  appears  to  be  their 
boundary  in  that  direction.  They  are  found  in  some  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England,  as  far  west  as  the 
third  degree  of  longitude,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Blyth  ;  but  in 
the  western  half  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  greater  part 
of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Lancashire,  they  are 
never  met  with  ;  neither  have  they  been  ever  found  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland. 

Respecting  the  partial  distribution  of  these  delightful 
singers,  many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded,  but  none  either 
very  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  "  Nightingales,*"  observes 
Gilbert  White,  '*  not  only  never  reach  Northumberland  and 
Scotland,  but  also,  as  I  have  been  always  told,  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  In  these  last  two  counties,  we  cannot  attri- 
bute the  failure  of  them  to  the  want  of  warmth  ;  the  defect 
in  the  west  is  rather  a  presumptive  argument  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  from  the  continent  at  the  narrowest  passage, 
and  do  not  stroll  so  far  westward."     How  is  it,  then,  we 
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would  aak)  that  the  bWtcap  and  other  warbleis, 
probably  not  greater  powers  of  fliglit,  should  extend  or« 
manj'  parts  of  the  sister  kingdoms  id  which  the  Nigbtingali 
is  unknown  ? 

Neither  ia  it  rcnsonable  to  auppoee  that  Woleo, 
nnJ  the  few  excluded  counties  of  England,  arc  altogetliw 
destitute  of  a  particular  insect  food  necessary  to  their  sul>- 
sistcnce,  unless  wc  lake  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  wliieli  operates  unquestionably  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  insect  race,  through  ihc  medium  of  those  vegetable  pTi>^, 
ductions  upon  which  the  larvte  of  many  of  that  race  are  snjH 
ported.  Thnt  the  soil  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall  differs  very 
essentially  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  island,  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  in  its  stoney  and  rocky  surfaciy 
no  less  llian  in  its  internal  ticasures  of  metals  and  ores.         M 

Montagu,  who  had  in  captivity  a  little  brood  of  this  sps' 
cips,  observed  that  the  parent  Nightingales  fed  them  chiefly 
with  green  eaterpillara,  but  does  not  mention  of  what  descrip- 
tion these  were  supposed  to  be.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
it  might  have  aiforded  a  clue  to  this  curious  investigation, 
since  we  know  that  many  insects,  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  one  or  two  species  of  plant 
for  food,  and  reject  all  others. 

The  conjecture  mentioned  by  the  game  naturalist,  that 
Nightingales  may  possibly  not  be  found  except  where  cow- 
slips grow,  agrees  with  the  theory  here  hazarded,  that  the 
soil  may  have  great  influence  on  the  partial  distribution  of 
birds.  With  regard  to  cowslips,  which  indicate  a  particular 
soil,  moist  and  loamy,  we  can  add  our  own  testimony  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion,  that  the  places  which  we  have 
constantly  known  to  be  most  frequented  by  Nightingales  are 
well  supplied  with  this  fragrant  plant. 

But,  if  the  excluded  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  not  supplied 
with  the  food  proper  for  this  species,  it  may  be  asked,  upon 
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what,  then,  did  the  redbreasts  feed  their  foster  nestlings,  in  an 
experiment  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  introduce  Nightin- 
gales into  Scotland  ?  These  Nightingales,  we  are  told,  were 
safely  reared,  flew,  and  remained  in  the  same  vicinity  until 
the  usual  period  of  their  migration ;  but  the  following  season 
none  returned. 

The  line  of  demarcation  being  so  strongly  drawn  that 
limits  the  western  range  of  this  species,  and  which,  appa- 
rently, they  never  pass  over,  we  are  induced  to  hazard  another 
supposition  on  the  subject,  which  we  leave  to  future  obser- 
vation to  confirm  or  confute.  As  these  warblers  are  invari- 
ably found  in  low,  sheltered,  and  wooded  localities,  it  is 
possible  that  their  nature  does  not  incline  them  to  pass  over 
hilly  and  mountainous  boundaries,  such  as  they  must  sur- 
mount in  attempting  to  reach  Scotland,  or  the  excluded  parts 
of  England  and  Wales ;  and,  consequently,  that  their  dis- 
persion over  the  eastern  half  of  England  only,  may  rather 
be  due  to  its  generally  level  character,  than  to  any  of  the 
supposed  causes  before  mentioned. 

In  support  of  this  conjecture  we  may  observe,  that  the 
countries  on  the  Continent  which  arc  most  frequented  by 
the  Nightingale,  are  also,  in  their  general  aspect,  level. 
These  are,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
northward ;  and,  to  the  south,  France,  parts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  of  Germany  and  Austria.  We  have  frequently  re- 
marked that  Nightingales  avoid  isolated  hills,  even  of  small 
elevation,  though  covered  by  wood  and  pasture,  orchards 
and  gardens,  such  as  might  tempt  the  sojourn  of  any  sylvan 
warbler;  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  low  surrounding 
country,  they  have  been  plentiful. 

The  style  of  country  most  resorted  to  by  this  species, 
according  to  our  observation,  consists  of  cultivated  plains,  in- 
terspersed with  hedgerows  and  plantations,  and  hills  of  gentle 
ascent  and  very  moderate  elevation.     The  presence  of  rivers 
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or  running  slrcams  does  uol  appear  necessary  to  Uien 
wc  know  tUem  to  subsist  in  great  numbers  in  situations  at 
Honic  distance  From  running  water ;  tliercFore,  their  seeming 
partiality  for  river-eide  localities  may  be  in  coneequenee  rf' 
their  usually  low  and  sheltered  position. 

The  continent  of  Europe  possesses  another  and  largfltg 
tpccics  of  Nightingale,  the  Syhia  philomcla  of  BcchetciB, 
which,  from  its  habit  of  residing  in  hilly  as  well  as  in  levd, 
countries,  might  be  more  worthy  the  attention  of  esperi*. 
mentalists  who  wish  to  establiah  these  delightful  waiblm 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  native  Nightingale  ;  but,  as  the 
position  of  this  species  is  still  further  removed  towards  the 
cast,  being  an  inhabitant  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Poland,, 
it  is  doubtf\il  whether  individuals  reared  in  tliis  country  would 
return. 

The  anivKl  of  this  species  in  England  takes  place  usually  il 
the  middle  of  April ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  coast  of  SuBbtk, 
as  early  as  the  7th  of  that  month.  The  presence  of  the 
males,  whoGc  arrival  precedes  that  of  the  females  by  some 
days,  is  iniuicdiatcly  iiiinounced  bv  their  inconipamhlc  suw^, 
which,  when  first  heard  in  the  stUI  moist  evenings  of  this 
hopeful  season,  adds  another  chanu  to  the  opening  promises  of 
spring.  The  song  of  this  delightfiil  warbler  has  been  allowed, 
in  all  ages,  and  we  believe  in  all  countries  where  it  is  known, 
to  be  unrivaled.  Buffon,  after  enumerating  many  of  the 
finest  singing  birds  of  Europe,  including  the  blackcap,  the 
lark,  the  canary,  and  the  blackbird,  athnns  that  the  song 
of  each  of  these,  when  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  is  only  one 
couplet  of  that  of  the  Nightingale. 

The  power  of  the  song  of  this  species  is  no  less  surprising 
than  its  elegance  and  variety  i  it  has  been  ascertained  that  its 
voice  may  be  heard,  when  the  air  is  calm,  to  fill  a  space  of  a 
mile  in  diameter.  It  has  been  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are,  in  this  species,  stronger 
than  in  any  other  of  its  size. 
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The  Nightingale,  in  its  natural  state,  is  by  no  means  a  shy 
bird  ;  it  may  be  frequently  noticed  by  day  by  those  "who  are 
acquainted  with  its  plain  brown  plumage ;  and  in  the  silence 
of  night,  when  its  presence  is  more  easily  detected  by  its 
song,  it  is  found  in  many  sylvan  localities  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  our  gardens,  whereyer  tall  trees  invite  its  residence. 
When  caged,  the  Nightingale  is  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ment towards  those  who  feed  and  attend  upon  it,  and  may 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time.  Bechstein  mentions  one 
that  lived  in  confinement  twenty-five  years.  Individuals 
caught  soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  country  may  frequently 
be  preserved  without  difficulty,  but  when  taken  later  in  the 
season,  after  the  females  have  appeared,  they  pine  and  die. 
Young  birds  may  be  brought  up  from  the  nest  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  care,  and  these,  having  never  known  the  charms 
of  liberty,  are  not  conscious  of  its  loss.  The  young  nestlings 
very  early  begin  to  sing ;  we  were  lately  assured  by  a  person 
who  is  fond  of  ornithology,  and  who  has,  with  much  success, 
frequently  brought  up  nestlings  of  this  species,  that  a  young 
Nightingale,  taken  by  him  from  the  nest,  began  to  sing  on 
the  seventh  day  from  its  capture.  It  was,  he  conjectured 
from  the  forwardness  of  its  nestling  plumage,  about  nine 
days  old  when  taken,  so  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  its 
existence  this  little  warbler,  taught  by  native  instinct,  com- 
menced its  musical  career.  We  cannot  but  consider  this 
as  an  instance  of  precocious  talent,  since  few  birds  begin 
to  sing  while  in  their  nestling  feathers. 

Gilbert  White's  opinion,  that  Nightingales  enter  England 
at  the  narrowest  passage,  namely,  at  the  straits  of  Dover, 
appears  very  probable,  as  they  are  heard  much  earlier  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  they  are  here.  In  Holland,  they 
arrive  sometimes  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  at  which 
time  we  have  frequently  heard  them,  in  plantations  on  the 
borders  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Amster- 
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dam.     These  plantations  are  situated  in  a  wiinn  aim 
tcrcil  spot,  being  on  low  lands  that  have  bceD  recovered  from 
the  Bca. 

In  captivity,  the  Nightingale  sings  in  the  day  as  well  as 
in  the  night,  in  winter  and  in  summer,  except  during  the 
period  of  moulting.  We  have  observed  that  birds,  even  In 
the  house,  are  always  silent  and  subdued  during  a  thunder- 
Btorin.  A  Nightingale  that  we  had  in  Holland,  where  severe 
thundoTBtorms  are  very  prevalent  in  hot  weather,  always  fore- 
warned UB  of  the  moment  when  the  severity  of  the  storm  was 
beginning  to  give  way,  by  breaking  forth  into  his  sweet  song 
before  any  other  sign  of  its  abatement  was  apparent  to  us. 

The  Nightingale  is  of  a  solitary  disposition  as  far  as  re- 
gards hia  own  species,  and  very  tenacious  of  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  own  domain  ;  which  may  indeed  be  consi- 
dered his  by  former  tenure  or  hereditary  right,  as  this  species 
is  believed  invariably  to  return,  year  after  year,  to  pose  the 
summer  in  the  place  of  its  birth.  When  re-established  in 
their  summer  haunt,  these  birds  wander  but  little,  but  may 
be  heard  nightly  to  pour  forth,  each  from  his  respective  tree, 
their  plaintive  melody.  This  fact  may  be  observed  by  any 
one  at  all  conversant  with  these  birds,  as  there  exists  great 
variation  in  the  qualities  of  their  song,  6ome  being  much 
finer  singers  than  others. 

The  Nightingale  constructs  its  nest  either  upon  the  ground 
or  against  a  stem  at  the  elevation  of  two  or  three  feet  above 
it;  the  locality  chosen  is  usually  a  plantation,  grove,  or 
thick  overhanging  hedge  in  a  sheltered  spot,  where  the  air 
is  fresh  and  cool  and  the  ground  moist.  The  nest  is  gene- 
rally composed  chiefly  of  fallen  leaves.  A  specimen  in  our 
possession  is  formed  of  dead  leaves  of  the  oalt,  which  are 
curiously  and  beautifully  arranged.  Each  leaf  is  placed 
nearly  upright,  with  its  stalk  towards  the  base  of  the  nest, 
and  a  number  of  leaves  being  employed,  and  placed  with 
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great  regularity,  the  whole  has  much  the  form  and  size 
of  a  half  expanded  water-lily.  The  oak  leaves  thus  curi- 
ously arranged  are  interwoven  with  strips  of  bark,  and 
portions  of  dry  rushes,  so  as  to  form  a  yery  solid  and  thick 
nest ;  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  long  fibres  of  bark,  roots, 
and  a  few  hairs.  Such  a  structure,  although  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  habits  of  the  Nightingale,  must,  we  think, 
have  more  of  poetry  than  comfort  in  it,  as  not  a  single 
substance  of  warmth  or  softness  enters  into  its  composition. 
This  nest  contained  four  eggs  when  taken,  but  five  are  fre- 
quently found ;  they  are  in  colour  oil-green,  as  represented 
in  the  plate,  and  roundish  in  form.  Some  vary  firom  this 
description,  and  are  much  longer  in  form,  paler  in  the 
ground-colour,  and  mottled  with  olive*brown.  The  young 
birds  soon  leave  the  nest,  and  flutter  among  the  underwood 
and  hedge-rows.  If  their  place  of  concealment  is  at  this 
period  discovered,  the  old  birds  are  most  clamorous  in  their 
expressions  of  anxiety,  and  frequently  repeat  sharply  the 
word  tack ! 

The  attachment  of  this  species  to  its  young,  and  its  grief 
at  their  loss,  have  been  noticed  by  many  writers,  ancient  and 
modem.  Our  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Moor,  sends  us,  on 
this  subject,  a  memorandum  from  his  journal :  "  One  even- 
ing, while  I  was  at  college,'''  he  says,  "  happening  to  drink 
tea  with  the  late  Rev.  J.  Lambert,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  he  told 
me  the  following  fact  illustrative  of  VirgiPs  extreme  accu- 
racy in  describing  natural  objects.  We  had  been  speaking 
of  those  well-known  lovely  lines  in  the  fourth  Georgic  on 
the  Nightingale''s  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  her  young,  when 
Mr.  Lambert  told  me  that  riding  once  through  one  of  the 
toll-gates  near  Cambridge,  he  observed  the  keeper  of  the 
gate  and  his  wife  (who  were  aged  persons)  apparently  much 
dejected.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness, 
the  man  assured  Mr.  Lambert  that  he  and  his  wife  had  both 
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been  made  very  unhappy  by  a  Nigbtingale  which  had  built 
iu  their  garden,  und  hiid  the  day  before  been  robbed  of  its 
young.  This  loss  she  liad  been  deploring  iu  such  a  melan- 
choly strain  all  the  uigbt,  its  not  only  to  deprive  him  and 
his  wife  of  sleep,  but  also  to  leave  tlicm  in  the  morning 
fall  of  sorrow ;  trom  whieh  they  had  evidently  not  recovered 
when  Mr.  Lambert  saw  them." 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  insects  of  diffc 
Icinds,  chiefly  terrestrial.  On  this  account  it  is  often  seen 
upon  the  ground,  although  its  habita  are  decidedly  arboreal, 
as  it  mostly  resides  and  sings  among  lofty  trees.  When 
upon  the  ground,  this  bird  stands  very  erect,  as  if  conscioua 
of  the  high  rank  he  holds  among  his  tellows.  His  flight 
from  bush  to  bush  is  very  light,  on  account  of  the  brctidtb 
of  his  wings  and  tiul.  The  Nightingale  retires  Irom  this 
country  in  August  or  September,  and  leaves  the  most 
southern  parts  of  Europe  in  October,  to  winter,  as  it  is 
believed,  in  Africa  and  Syria. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  six  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  beak  measures  five  and  a  half  lines  from  the 
tip  to  the  forehead,  and  nine  lines  to  the  gape.  The  wing 
is  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  tlie  tail  extends  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  beyond  it  when  closed :  the  thin)  quill- 
feather  is  the  longest.  The  tarsi  measure  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  undivided  in  the  shaft ;  they  are  brownish  flesh- 
colour.  The  beak  is,  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible, 
flesh-colour,  the  rest  brown ;  the  comerB  of  the  mouth  are 
yellow.  The  upper  plumage,  including  the  head,  back, 
and  wings,  is  cinnamon-brown ;  the  tail  and  upper  coverts 
rust-coloured;  the  under  parts  are  greyish- white,  the  sides 
of  the  breast  and  flanks  tinged  with  reddish-brown  ;  the 
iris  is  greyish-brown.  There  is  little  perceptible  difference 
in  plumage  between  the  sexes,  except  that  the  throat  of 
the  male  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  female. 

In  our  plate  the  egg  of  the  Nightingale  is  figured  64. 
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PLATE  LXV. 

BLACKCAP. 

CURRUCA    ATRICAPILLA. 

The  Blackcap,  the  next  in  rank,  as  a  singing-bird,  after 
the  nightingale,  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England  as  early  as  the  28th  of  March;  but  in  late 
seasons  its  arrival  is  sometimes  not  noticed  before  the 
middle  of  April.  This  species  is  more  widely  diffused 
throughout  these  kingdoms  than  the  nightingale,  being  found 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is  also  extensively 
spread  over  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
occurring  in  many  distant  parts,  as  we  are  informed  by 
various  observers.  Japan,  Java,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Norway,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  and  many  intermediate 
parts,  have  furnished  specimens  of  this  species,  in  no  way 
differing  from  our  own. 

The  Blackcap  is  more  hardy  than  many  of  our  summer 
visitors.  Instances  have  been  recorded  of  its  being  shot 
in  this  country  in  winter;  which  must,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  of  rare  occurrence :  but  it  does  not,  like  our  most 
tender  migratory  birds,  entirely  leave  Europe  in  the  autumn, 
since  Temminck  observes  that  some  of  this  species  pass 
the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina. 

This  warbler  inhabits  hilly  as  well  as  level  country,  and 
is  even  found  in  Switzerland.     It  frequents  woods,  planta- 
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tiotis,  and  thickets,  especially  where  the  grouni 
covered  with  brashwood  and  tangled  herbage.  Many 
them  also  inhabit  gardens  and  orchards,  where, 
they  are  eminently  serviceable  in  destroying  innumeraUe 
insects,  such  as  small  caterpillars,  which  they  pick  from 
among  the  bads,  blossoms,  and  leaves  of  fruit  trees ;  aliOi 
the  chrysalides  of  various  insects  which  are  secreted  about 
their  rugged  bark.  These  services  arc  apt  to  be  for^ttea 
when,  as  the  summer  fruits  ripen,  the  Blackcap  is  found 
among  the  foremost  in  partuking  of  them,  and  that  not 
sparingly.  Its  partiality  is  particulnrly  evinced  for  cherries, 
especially  the  most  juicy  sorts,  of  which  it  is  so  fond  that 
it  can  hardly  be  driven  from  them,  but  retiims  again  and 
again  to  a  favourite  tree.  This  species  feeds  also 
the  berries  of  the  117  and  the  elder,  upon  blackberries, 
dewberries,  etc.  It  seldom  takes  insects  upon  the  wing, 
but  oecasionally  descends  to  the  ground  in  search  of  worme 
and  crawling  things. 

We  have  occasionally  seen,  in  gardens  and  hedgerows, 
the  young  nestlings  beginning  to  fly,  and  attended  assido- 
ously  by  the  parents.  When  they  find  themselves  followed 
or  observed,  the  old  birds  utter  sharply,  like  the  nightingale, 
the  warning  note,  tack!  The  young  birds,  in  their  nest- 
ling plumage,  resemble  the  female,  but  when  the  autumnal 
moult  commences,  the  beautiful  black  cap  of  the  male  begins 
to  be  assumed.  This  makes  its  appearance  first  about  the 
base  of  the  beak,  which  port  becomes  interspersed  with 
minute  black  feathers,  extending  gradually  over  the  whole 
head:  and  we  have  observed,  in  specimens  which  we  have 
brought  up  from  the  nest,  that  the  song  of  the  male  com- 
mences simultaneously  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
black  hood.  The  beak  and  legs  of  this  species  are,  in 
young  specimens,  of  a  beautiful  clear  grey  colour,  and  of 
most   delicate   texture,   resembling   the   finest   kid   leather: 
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in  adult  birds  the  beak  is  tinged  and  tipped  with  dusky- 
horn. 

The  Blackcap  is  described  by  Gilbert  White  as  *'  a 
delicate  songster.*"  "  Its  note,^  he  says,  "  possesses  a  wild 
sweetness,  and  when  this  bird  sits  calmly  and  engages  in 
song  in  earnest,  he  pours  forth  very  sweet  but  inward  melody, 
and  expresses  great  variety  of  soft  and  gentle  modulations, 
superior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  any  of  our  warblers,  the  night- 
ingale excepted.^^  Its  wild  warbling  song  bears,  in  some 
of  its  upper  notes,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  redbreast, 
for  which  it  is  often  no  doubt  mistaken ;  but  it  has  less 
of  shrillness  and  more  of  melodious  depth  and  fulness. 
It  far  surpasses  that  bird  in  its  lower  tones,  which  are  as 
round  and  full  as  the  finest  notes  of  the  song  thrush,  and 
of  surprising  power  when  the  small  size  of  the  delicate 
creature  is  considered.  This  bird  is  by  no  means  shy  in 
its  habits,  nor  does  it  seem  solicitous  to  conceal  itself 
when  singing,  but  openly  sits  on  the  branch  of  a  fruit-tree 
in  an  orchard  or  cottage  garden,  and  appears  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  persons  passing,  but  calmly  looks  around,  pour- 
ing forth  from  time  to  time  its  melodious  song. 

The  nest  of  tlie  Blackcap  is  usually  placed  among  bram- 
bles, nettles,  or  low  underwood :  it  is  a  thin  structure, 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  and  lined  with  a  few 
hairs.  Towards  the  end  of  April  eggs  of  this  species  may 
be  found ;  they  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six,  and 
although  the  colour  and  other  particulars  differ  much  in 
different  specimens,  they  usually  present  a  marked  character 
by  which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  but 
the  eggs  of  the  garden  warbler,  to  which  they  often  bear 
a  great  resemblance.  The  ground  colour  is  usually  reddish- 
white,  marbled  with  olive-brown  and  ash-grey,  over  which 
are  strewed  a  few  round  dusky  spots,  each  surrounded  by 
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a    reddiBh-brown    border,   resembling   the  tnftrk  of  a  buit(H 

which  fhar.ictcr  is  seldom  wanting.  1 

The  manncrB  of  this  species  arc  light  and  Hvely,  and  I 
when  singing  it  swells  its  throat  and  elevates  its  citA  1 
Its  feet  and  legs  are.  email  and  short,  and  well  adapted  tat  I 
perching. 

The  male  bird  uf  this  species  is  distinguisbed  by  its  black 
hood,  or  cap,  which,  commencing  near  the  base  of  the  bill, 
covers  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  nape  and  sides  of  the 
neck  arc  fine  bluish-grey  ;  the  throat  and  under  parts  are 
silvery  or  greyish-white ;  the  breast  and  flanks  ore  tinged  with 
poach  bloasom.  The  back  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wing«  are 
grey,  tinged  with  green,  the  rest  of  the  wings  and  tail  dusty 
brown.  All  the  colours  of  the  plumage  are  beautifully  soft- 
ened one  into  the  other,  and  the  tail  appears  slightly  forked 
when  closed.  The  female  is  readily  known  from  the  adult 
male  by  her  hood,  which  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  the 
rest  of  her  pluninge  much  resembles  that  of  the  male,  but 
the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  are  tinged  with  nifous-yel!o». 
The  beak  is  rather  short,  the  nostrils  arc  naked,  and  of 
a  long  oval  form.     The  iris  ia  reddish-brown. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Blackcap  is  nearly  five  inches 
and  three  quarters  :  the  wing  measures  two  inches  and 
three  quarters,  and  the  tail  extends  an  inch  and  a  half 
beyond  it  when  closed.  The  beak  is  five  lines  from  the 
tip  to  the  forehead,  and  the  tarsi  measure  nine  lines.  The 
first  quill-fcather  is  short,  the  third  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  egg  of  the  Blackcap  is  figured  65, 
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PLATE  LXVI. 

GARDEN  WARBLER. 

CUBBUCA    HOBTBN8IS.       {Btchsttin.) 

The  Qarden  Warbler  is  another  of  that  interesting  class 
of  smaU  birds  that  visit  our  island  in  summer,  and  delight  us 
with  their  rich,  melodious,  and  varied  songs.  This  species, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  one  that  frequents  the  neighbourhood 
of  man,  and  adds  its  sweet  note  to  the  summer  music  of 
our  gardens.  It  is  not  so  commonly  known  as  many  of 
our  migratory  birds,  as  it  is  shy  and  retired  in  its  habits, 
and  being  very  plain  in  its  plumage,  is  not  readily  distin- 
guished when  on  the  wing  from  other  warblers  of  its  size. 

The  song  of  the  Garden  Warbler  is  considered  to  be  very 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale ;  it  possesses  sweetness, 
variety,  and  depth  of  tone ;  and  many  of  its  flute-like  notes 
resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.  Its  song  is  well  sustained, 
and  frequently  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

As  a  species,  the  Garden  Warbler  is  tolerably  well 
diffused,  being  found  in  most  parts  of  England,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Selby,  occurring  tluroughout  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land, in  wooded  districts  on  the  margin  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
It  is  not,  however,  numerous,  or  its  habits  keep  it  much 
concealed.  As  this  bird  is  rather  late  in  its  arrival,  which 
varies  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  it 
probably  produces  but  one  brood  in  the  season.     It  builds 
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usually  in  low  bushes  or  underwood,  and  fomw  a  i 
nest  loosely  constructed,  and  compoecd  of  dry  grass  stalks, 
strips  of  the  fibrous  stems  of  liemlock  or  nettles,  and  mrelv 
a  little  green  moae.  Very  little  care  is  taken  to  conceal 
the  nest.  The  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  mottled 
with  ash-grey  and  brown  upon  a  reddish-white  ground. 
Some  differ  from  this  description,  and  resemble  very  nearly 
those  of  the  blackcap. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  which  may  be  added  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbagr 
butterfly,  which,  although  rejected  by  most  other  birds,  ait 
by  these  eagerly  devoured. 

The  Garden  Warbler  is,  according  to  Teininindi,  abun- 
dant in  Holland,  and  common  in  all  the  southern  and  t«n- 
pcrate  countries  of  Europe.  It  commences  its  migration 
soTithwanI  as  early  as  August.  This  bird  is  the  Fauvclti: 
of  Montagu,  and  the  Greater  Pettieliap  of  Selby. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  figured  fi6  in  the  plate. 
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PLATE  LXVII. 

WHITETHROAT. 

Sylvia  cinerea. 

The  Whitethroat  is  not  among  the  earliest  of  our 
spring  migrants,  appearing  seldom  before  the  middle  or  end  of 
April.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  common,  and  most 
generally  diffused  of  summer  birds,  an  opinion  we  are  not 
disposed  to  contradict,  as  we  have  usually  met  with  the  nests 
of  this  species  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other  summer 
bird.  There  is  scarcely  a  green  lane  in  the  country,  or  thick 
hedge,  or  patch  of  furze,  where  these  birds  may  not  be  found, 
and  detected  by  their  lively  song.  From  such  a  spot  they 
may  be  often  seen  to  rise  singing,  and  performing  some 
curious  evolution  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  express  their 
enjoyment  of  existence :  they  also  sing  while  on  the  wing  from 
bush  to  bush. 

The  song  of  the  Whitethroat  has  been  much  maligned,  and 
said  to  be  so  interspersed  with  harsh  notes  as  to  be  beneath 
attention ;  nevertheless,  this  species  has  made  some  friends 
among  those  whose  opportunities  of  observation  were  the 
greatest.  Sweet  says  of  its  song  that,  in  his  opinion,  ^'  it 
cannot  be  surpassed,  as  it  is  both  lively,  sweet,  and  loud,  and 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  notes."  White,  on  the  other 
hand,  says,  "  The  note  of  the  Whitethroat,  which  is  con- 
tinually repeated,  and  often  attended  with  odd  gesticulations 
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on  the  wing,  U  harsh  and  displeasing."     "  These  binln, 
continues,  "  suem  of  a  pugnacious  disposition  ;  For  tbey  sing 
with  an  erected  crefit,  and  attitudes  of  rivalry  and  defiance; 
arc  shy,  and  wild  in  breeding  time,  avoiding  neighbourli 
and  haunting  lonely  lanes  and  commons.'' 

Tliese  various  opinions,  however,  with  regard  to  the  aiuj 
powers  of  this  species  may  be  easily  reconciled.     The  lou( 
notes  are  somelimes  harsh,  and  as  these  only  arc  occasion! 
heard,  they  have  procured  for  this  little  warbler  a  character 
which  it  does  not,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  deserve. 

We  are  among  the  admirers  of  these  lively  birds,  having 
frequently  heard  them  sing  most  agreeably  while  sporting  up 
and  down  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  rising  and  falling  wilh 
a  peculiar  action  of  the  wings  and  body ;  then  starting  off  to 
another  tree,  and  presently  returning,  again  and  again,  singing 
all  the  while  their  loud  and  clear  song.  The  song  is  diflerent 
from  that  of  most  other  birds,  and  in  our  opinion  forms  « 
nioet  pleasing  variety ;  it  is  delivered  in  sounds  clear  and  dM 
tinct,  and  set  in  rather  a  low  key. 

The  Whitethroat,  although  shy  in  its  personal  habits,  is 
the  least  careful  of  all  small  birds  in  concealing  its  nest,  which 
it  often  places  in  situations  so  exposed  to  observation,  aa  to 
excite  wonder  at  its  apparent  want  of  precautionary  instinct. 
The  situations  chosen  are  various:  the  elevation  usually  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  We  have  sometimes  found  the 
nest  in  a  close  furze  bush;  but  more  frequently  among  bram- 
bles or  nettles  beside  a  ditch  or  bank. 

We  have  noticed  a  singular  feat,  acted  by  this  little  biid, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  draw  onr  attention  from  its 
nest.  Passing  a  high  bank  in  a  lane,  we  observed  a  White> 
throat  rolling  down  its  sandy  side,  and  throwing  itself  into 
strange  positions,  as  if  wounded ;  it  struggled  and  shuffled 
along,  keeping  itself  just  beyond  our  reach,  and  6nally  flew 
away.     Suspecting  the  design  of  this  monttuvre,  we  sought 
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about  the  bashes  that  grew  beside  the  bank,  and  presently,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  jrards,  found  the  nest.  Does  this  action, 
practised  by  many  birds  besides  the  Whitethroat,  proceed 
from  the  agony  of  its  alarm,  or  is  it  an  affectionate  device, 
practised  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  intruder  from  its  ill- 
concealed  treasure  ? 

During  the  spring,  the  Whitethroat  is  found  generally  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country :  we  have  found  them  in  low 
and  flat  localities,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  hills  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.  According  to  Gilbert  White,  they 
are  found  on  the  very  tops  of  the  Sussex  downs ;  where 
there  are  bushes  and  covert.  In  summer,  as  soon  as  the 
young  can  fly,  a  change  of  residence  takes  place,  and  the 
nestlings  are  conducted  by  their  parents  to  orchards  and 
gardens,  where,  the  fruit  being  then  ripening,  they  commit 
much  mischief,  and  are  generally  held,  among  gardeners,  in 
great  disrepute. 

This  bird  is  found  throughout  Europe,  the  most  northern 
parts  excepted:  it  penetrates  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Russia, 
beyond  the  range  of  any  other  of  the  warblers  except  the 
blackcap.  In  the  middle,  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is 
the  most  common  of  all  the  Sylvias.  It  is  plentiful  in 
Holland. 

The  note  of  this  species,  when  alarmed,  is  shurr ;  and  the 
call  of  the  male  in  spring  is  hwedl  hwed! 

The  food  of  the  Whitethroat  consists  of  winged  insects,  and 
small  beetles  with  their  larvae,  and  caterpillars ;  also  many 
kinds  of  fruit. 

The  nest  of  the  Whitethroat,  although  usually  denomi- 
nated a  slight  structure,  is  one  of  remarkable  interest  and 
beauty,  and  presents  to  the  observing  naturalist  matter  for 
much  admiration.  It  is  indeed  in  appearance  a  slight  struc- 
ture, but  its  component  parts  are  so  skilfully  and  beautifully 

interwoven,  that  we  know  not  any  nest  more  strong,  firm, 
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nnd  claatic.  The  last  nanicii  qwality,  elaBticity,  is  due  to 
llic  liorsc-lmirs  with  wliich  it  is  usually  very  thickly  lined, 
so  (ks,  in  Bonic  specimens,  ncBrly  to  conceal  the  stalks  or 
giBSsea  of  ibc  outer  work ;  while  in  others  very  few  hairs 
are  pcrcqitiblc.  Wc  must  conclude  that  in  the  nests  of 
this  species,  as  well  an  others,  many  varieties  of  construction 
occur,  since  ve  can  neither  Rnd  that  specimens  in  our  posses- 
sion arc  bound  toj^ther  outside  vrith  spider  webs  to  keep 
thcTM  topclhcr.  nor  the  horse  hair  glued  with  saliva,  as  some 
credible  authors  have  affirmed.  All  the  speeiiuena  wc  lia*c 
seen  arc  formed  exteriorly  of  the  dry,  rough  sUlks  of  a  species 
of  galiuin,  suffieiently  clinging  in  its  own  nature  to  answer 
the  purpose  required  ;  and  we  think  no  necromancy  is 
necessary,  beyond  the  instinctive  skill  of  the  little  architect, 
to  keep  the  long  hwrs  in  their  places.  IjcL  us  not,  however, 
be  understood  to  disporage  the  tjualitics  of  spider  cols  aa 
a  building  material  of  the  moat  efficient  kind;  since  some 
nests,  such  as  those  wonderful  structures  of  the  long-tailed 
titmouse,  ajipcar  to  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  con&islency 
to  (his  production.  We  h^ive  noticed,  in  all  the  nests  of 
this  species  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  that 
the  hairs  used  for  lining  have  hecn  of  a  dark  colour,  mostly 
black  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  constant 
character. 

The  eggs  of  the  Whitetliroat  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
colour;  but  in  the  character  of  their  markings  they  arc 
tolerably  constant.  The  dimensions  vary  from  nine  and  a 
half  lines,  the  size  represented  in  the  plate,  to  eight  lines. 
The  most  usual  colour  of  the  ground  is  pale  green,  mottled 
with  greenish  brown,  and  freckled  over  the  larger  end  with 
dull  ash-coloured  spots.  In  some  nests  of  this  species  very 
different  eggs  are  found :  wc  have  some  specimens  newly 
grass  green,  freckled  with  large  <lark-green  spots;  others  in 
which  the  ground  colour  is  olive  brown,  freckled  in  a  similar 
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manner  with  dark  brown  and  black;  other  specimens  are 
nearly  as  pale  as  the  egg  of  the  Dartford  warbler,  %ured 
below.  In  our  plate  we  have  represented  one  of  the  most 
usual  appearance. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  five  inches  nine  lines* 
The  wing  measures  two  inches  eight  lines  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip ;  its  first  quill-feather  is  remarkably  short,  not  ex* 
ceeding  four  lines  in  length,  the  second  is  only  half  a  line 
shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  equal,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  extends  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
closed  wings  one  inch  and  a  half ;  its  feathers  are  graduated, 
and  slightly  decreasing  in  length  from  the  middle  towards 
the  sides,  the  outermost  being  four  lines  shorter  than  the 
central  ones.  The  beak  measures  four  lines  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  tip,  and  the  gape  is  very  slightly  fringed  with 
hairs.     The  tarsi  measure  eleven  lines. 

The  plumage  of  this  beautiful  little  bird,  although  not  re- 
markable for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  presents  an  elegant 
assemblage  of  tints  the  most  delicate  and  soft,  shading  into 
one  another  like  the  tints  upon  mother-of-pearl.     The  silvery 
white  of  the  throat  loses  itself  in  the  lovely  peach-blossom 
of  the  breast,  which  again  gives  place  to  white  upon   the 
belly;  the  flanks  and  under  coverts  of  the  tail  are  white, 
tinged  with  pale  orange-brown.     The  upper  plumage  is,  upon 
the   head,  nape,  and   ear-coverts  slate  colour,  tinged   with 
brown ;  the  back  is  olivaceous  brown ;  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  inclining  more  to  olive.     The  quill-feathers  of  the 
wings  are  brown,  with  lighter  edges ;  the  tail  the  same,  ex- 
cept the  outer  feather,  which  is  of  a  dull  white  ;  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  and  tertials  are  brown,  deeply  bordered  with 
rust.     The  beak  is  dark  bluish  horn ;  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellow,  the  comers  of  the  gape  yellowish-green. 
The  iris  is  olive-yellow,  lightest  against  the  pupil ;  the  eye- 
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lids  are  nalceil,  and  olive-brown  in  colour.  The  legs  arc  pale 
rust-colour  id  the  tarsus,  the  feet  are  olive-brown. 

I'lie  female  very  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  lier  colour; 
are  more  obscured  by  brown,  and  tlie  rose-colour  npon  the 
breast  is  less  apparent.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  colour 
fades  very  soon  after  death,  so  that  in  preserved  specimens 
nothing  of  it  is  to  be  seen. 

Figure  67  in  the  egg-plate  is  tliat  of  the  Whilcthroat. 
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PLATE    LXVIII. 

LESSER  WHITETHROAT. 
Sylvia  curruca. 

This  lively  and  elegant  little  bird  arrives  in  England 
among  the  earliest  of  our  summer  warblers,  about  the  same 
time  as  the  blackcap.  Its  presence  is  soon  betrayed  by  its 
very  peculiar  call-note,  which  it  utters  continually,  and  with 
which  it  always  terminates  its  pleasing  song.  This  is  a 
shaking  double  note  many  times  repeated,  and  most  resem- 
bles rucca  !  rucca !  from  which  probably  has  arisen  its  trivial 
name.  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  its  destination,  this  little 
bird  may  be  seen  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  tree,  a  leafless 
one  being  generally  chosen,  singing  its  merry  and  noisy  song, 
which,  beginning  with  a  few  soft  warbling  notes,  uttered  in  a 
very  hurried  manner,  is  usually  concluded  as  before  described. 
The  little  vocalist  all  the  while  is  seen  frisking  and  hopping 
up  and  down,  and  snatching  from  time  to  time  some  insect 
from  the  naked  branches.  Its  terminating  song  is  uttered 
apparently  with  the  full  extent  of  its  lungs,  its  little  bill  wide 
open,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  set  up  so  erect 
that  the  head  appears  nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  body. 
Sometimes  the  song  is  commenced  with  a  long  shrill  note, 
resembling  see-ee!  concluding  always  with  the  before-men- 
tioned termination.  Whether  at  rest  or  in  motion  the  song 
continues  the  same  at  intervals,  and  is  not  even  interrupted 
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b;  ite  flight  from  the  top  of  ooe  tree  to  niiotlior,  bat  U 
tinucd  when  on  the  winj,'. 

In  the   lime   of  Gilbert  White    this  bird    was  but 
known,  but  is  mentioued  bj' him  in  the  fullowing  tcnna.  )a>l 


one  of  hia  letters  ; 


■,  and  I  think  u  ncM  little  biTdil 
frequents  niy  garden,  whieh  1  hnve  grcut  reason  to  think  !»] 
the  pcttiehnps ;  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  I  have  received  formerly  several  iload  specimens  from 
Oibraltar.  This  bird  much  rcscmblcii  the  whitcthrout,  but 
has  a  more  white,  ur  rather  silverv  breast  and  belly ;  it  ii> 
restlesB  and  active,  like  the  willow  wrens,  anil  hops  from 
Ijough  to  bough,  examining  every  part  for  food  ;  it  also  runs 
up  the  stems  of  the  crown  imperials,  and  putting  its  hcsd 
sips  the  ii<|uor  which  stands  in 
BomctimcB  it  feeds  on  the 


w,   by  hopping  about  on   tbc 


into  the  belle  of  those  flowers 
the  nectariuni  of  eacli  petal, 
ground  like  the  hedge-spjirro 
grass-plots  and  mown  wdkB." 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  is  far  &om  being  so  common  U 
the  larger  species:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  as  rather 
a  scarce  bird  in  many  parts  of  England.  In  various  localities, 
however,  in  Surrey,  we  have  found  it  in  tolerable  plenty,  espe- 
cially in  the  most  wooded  parts  ;  and  its  nests  and  eggs  have 
frequently  been  brought  to  us.  It  is  in  this  county  in  far 
greater  plenty  than  the  blackcap.  In  gardens  and  orchards, 
which  arc  usually  much  fi^-qucnted  by  this  species,  they  may 
often  be  seen  flitting  among  the  fruit-trees  in  search  of  in- 
sects, especially  the  green  aphides  that  infest  them  in  the 
spring ;  and  they  also  approach  close  to  dwellings,  with  the 
greatest  seeming  familiarity,  to  seek  for  similar  insects  among 
roses,  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  This  species  frequents 
ganlens  more  than  the  preceding,  which  rather  delights  in 
lonely  liedges  and  commons,  scattered  with  fur2e. 

White  listening  to  the  notes  of  birds,  the  truth  of  an 
observation  made  by  Rennie  has  often  conic  in  full  force  to 
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our  mind.  ^<  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much,^^  he  remarks,  ^'  to 
say  that  we  have  borrowed  all  our  music  from  birds ;  but 
some  of  it  is  evidently  a  plagiarism/^  We  are  disposed  to 
go  further  than  the  admission  of  Rennie  on  this  subject, 
since  in  birds  we  find  the  only  natural  musical  language. 
In  music  they  express  all  their  joys,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 
The  melody  uttered  by  some  of  them  is  enchanting:  the 
variety  without  end.  What  can  surpass  the  stately  recita- 
tive of  the  blackbird  ?  whose  song,  when  heard  in  distant 
woods,  sounds  like  the  warning  voice  of  one  of  the  old  pro- 
phets, preaching  repentance  to  a  heedless  world.  Or  who  can 
sing  a  hymn  of  praise  equal  to  that  poured  forth  by  every  lark 
that  rises  on  the  wing. 

The  vocabulary  of  some  birds  is  also  of  considerable  extent, 
especially  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  may  by 
an  attentive  observer  be  heard  to  increase  in  extent  as  the 
season  advances.  They  continue  to  acquire  new  notes  as  far 
as  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  all  birds  are  in  the 
height  of  their  song.  From  this  time  their  vocal  powers 
diminish,  even  before  they  cease  to  sing.  Some  appear  to 
leave  off  abruptly,  without  the  apparent  causes  usually 
assigned.  At  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  80th  of  May, 
we  have  scarcely  heard,  for  some  days,  the  song  of  a  night- 
ingale which  has  its  nest  in  our  garden,  although,  contrary 
to  the  usual  belief  that  this  bird  continues  in  full  song 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  hen  sits,  the  nest  has 
not  been  completed  a  week,  and  two  days  ago  only  the  fifth 
egg  was  laid.  We  now  hear  the  male  bird  very  rarely, 
scarcely  one  stanza  in  a  day,  and  in  the  night  he  is  wholly 
silent.  Instead  of  the  incessant  song  of  nightingales,  black- 
caps, larger  and  lesser  whitethroats,  thrushes,  etc.,  which 
have  alternately  been  heard,  for  the  last  month,  during  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  but 
the  occasional  chant  of  the  blackbird,  the  monotonous  song 
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of  the  yellow  bunting,  lie  clinking  of  the  titmouse,  or  tfa« 
unerasing  inquiries  of  the  sparrow  upon  the  hoiue-top,  ce- 
Bpecting  the  welfare  of  his  mate,   who  sits  upon  her  ^gs  , 
beneath  the  roof.     Even  the  cxtiaonlinary  and  indescribdill^H 
notefl  of  tlic  atarling  arc  diseontinued.  ^^1 

The  nest  of  the  Lesser  Whitcthroat  is,  like  that  of  thf 
preceding  speeicB,  slight  in  appearance,  and  built  of  dry 
BLdky  inateriaU.  The  one  now  before  ua  is  composed  of 
a  few  stems  of  galium,  interwoven  with  many  dead  and  half 
decomposed  leaves  of  a  long  form,  probably  willow  or  osier. 
Several  cots  of  spiders  are  employed  in  the  outer  work,  and 
the  inside  is  thickly  lined  with  fine  roots.  The  eggs  are 
longer  in  form  than  those  of  the  larger  whitethroat,  although 
smaller  in  size  and  differently  marked.  They  are  usually 
white  in  the  ground  colour,  and  the  shell  is  so  tbin  ihut 
when  fresh  the  yolk  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  white  eggs,  A  few  large  freckles  of  pale 
brown  are  dispersed  over  the  egg,  and  many  dark  brown 
spots  of  different  sizes,  and  a  few  hair-like  strtuks,  arc  scnt- 
tered  unequally  over  the  surface;  in  some  specimens  these 
form  a  zone  round  the  larger  end.  Dull  aah-coloured  spots 
are  also  visible  in  the  zone,  which  we  observe  generally  to 
prevail  in  all  specimens  of  the  Whitethroat,  Lesser  White- 
throat,  and  Dartford  Warbler.  These  eggB  occasionally 
vary  in  the  grouud-colour,  some  inclining  to  reddish,  some 
to  greenish -white. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually  placed  in  a  low  bush, 
or  in  a  bramble  overhanging  a  tangled  hedge,  and  rather 
better  concealed  than  that  of  the  larger  species.  The  little 
bird  practises  similar  curious  devices  when  its  nest  is  ap> 
proaehed  as  before  described. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  is  found  scattered  over  many  of 
the  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  most  wooded 
parts  ;    it  also   visits   the  other  countries  of  Europe  m  hi 
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as  Russia:  it  is  abundant  in  Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  wannest  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  in  Africa. 

The  plumage  of  this  species,  taken  from  an  adult  male 
specimen  shot  the  middle  of  May,  is  as  follows  : — ^head  and 
ear-coverts  very  dark  slate-colour,  tinged  slightly  with  brown. 
Eyelids  and  comers  of  the  gape  grey,  the  feathered  orbits 
surrounding  the  eyelids  a  little  browner  than  the  rest  of 
the  head.  The  wings  and  tail  are  rich  dark  brown  ;  the 
outer  feather  of  the  tail  whitish.  The  back,  scapulars,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  slate-colour,  tinged  with  brown.  The 
whole  under  parts,  including  the  chin  and  under  tail-coverts, 
beautiful  greyish-white.  Under  coverts  of  the  wing  greyish- 
white.  A  very  slight  tinge  of  yellowish-brown  upon  the 
flanks  and  sides  of  the  breast,  beginning  below  the  white 
of  the  throat.  The  beak  is  dark-grey,  almost  black,  except 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible,  which  is  lead-colour.  The 
1^  and  toes  are  very  dark  lead.  The  iris  pale  greyish- 
brown.  In  young  birds,  the  eyelids  and  comers  of  the 
mouth  are  yellow. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 
The  wing  measures,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  two  inches 
and  a  half;  the  first  quill-feather  nine  lines,  the  second  is 
one  line  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  equal, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail,  as  represented  in 
the  plate,  has  the  middle  and  outer  feathers  rather  shorter 
than  the  intermediate  ones.     The  legs  are  small  and  delicate. 

In  preserved  specimens,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  the  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
species,  when  the  colours  of  the  legs  and  beak  are  faded ; 
but  in  all  states  a  constant  distinction  may  be  found  in  the 
first  quill-feather,  which,  in  the  larger  whitethroat,  is  scarcely 
half  the  length  of  the  same  feather  in  the  present  species. 

The  egg  of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  is  figured  68  in  the  plate. 
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PLATE  LXIX. 

DARTFORD  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  Provincialis. 

The  Dartford  Warbler,  which  was  formerly  considered 
a  very  rare  and  local  species  in  this  country,  has,  of  late 
years,  been  frequently  found,  perhaps  because  more  diligently 
sought  for,  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  appears  to  con- 
fine itself  entirely  to  heaths  and  commons,  where  it  can  have 
plenty  of  cover.  In  such  a  locality  it  was  first  observed  in 
England,  namely,  on  Bexley  Heath  near  Dartford;  and  it 
has  subsequently  been  found  to  inhabit  similar  localities  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  We  are  told 
by  continental  authors,  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France ;  but  it  is 
asserted  not  to  be  met  with  either  in  Holland,  Germany,  or 
more  northern  parts.  The  accounts  of  its  being  apparently 
confined  to  the  southern  coast  of  Europe,  appear  somewhat 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  of  its  having  been  found 
in  England  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  we  think  that  this  and  many  other  parts  of 
its  natural  history  require  further  elucidation.  Possibly  it 
does  not  migrate  at  all,  but  may  remain  stationary  in  all  the 
above-mentioned  countries  throughout  the  year,  as  some  of 
our  little  wrens  do  here. 

The  great  shyness  of  this  species,  renders  it  difficult   to 
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bcconic  acquainted  with  its  Labits,  anil  with  ita  I 
subsistence  during  tlic  cold  monllis  of  winter,  when  winp-il 
insects,  which  appear  to  be  its  Food  in  summer,  cannot  be  ot>- 
tuined.  In  Surrey  we  have  seen  this  little  bird  in  BcvenJ 
places,  such  as  Wimbledon  Common,  Burwood  Common,  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Georije's  Hill  and  other  parts,  generally  in  ibi" 
act  of  flying  for  shelter,  which  they  do  on  the  Icaat  alarm. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  perched  upon  the  upper  sprays  of  the 
furae  bushes,  or  rising  up  a  few  feet  above  them,  singLng 
their  little  song.  On  the  approach  of  a  human  form,  they 
flit  from  branch  to  branch,  until  hidden  within  the  interior 
of  their  thorny  shelter,  whence  it  is  very  difficult  again  to  dis- 
lodge them,  as  they  creep  from  one  bush  to  another  ;  anil 
their  dark  plumage  also  tends  etiil  further  to  conceal  them. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually  found  among  the  largest 
and  tallest  furze  bushes,  whore  tliey  are  closely  mailed 
with  brambles,  and  difficult  of  access,  and  can  seldom  lie 
discovered,  except  when  the  birds  are  building,  or  in  the  act 
of  carrying  in  food  to  their  young.  It  resembles  much  in 
structure  that  of  the  whitethroat,  and  is  constructed  of  similar 
materials.  One  in  our  possession  is  composed  externally  of 
stems  of  one  of  the  galium  family,  lined  with  the  long  stiff 
stalks  of  some  umbelliferous  plant,  and  a  few  long  hairs. 
This  nest  is  so  transparent,  that  on  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  the  form  of  the  eggs  may  be  seen  through  it,  yet  so 
well  put  together,  that  neither  a  straw  nor  hair  can  be  taken 
from  within,  unless  with  a  sort  of  violence.  Some,  which 
are  built  with  broader  grass  and  a  little  wool,  are  more^suh- 
stantia)  in  appearance,  and  less  pervious  to  the  eye. 

The  ej^s  of  the  Dartford  Warbler,  which  measure  about 
nine  lines  in  length,  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  paler 
specimens  of  those  of  the  whitethroat.  The  characteristic 
zone  of  ash-grey  spots,  round  the  larger  end,  is  very  faintly 
defined  upon  a  stone  coloured  ground ;  and  the  whole  sur- 
ttce  is  equally  mottle<l  over  with  olive  brown. 
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The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  five  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  wings,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measure 
two  inches;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  extend  two  inches  beyond  the  closed  wings; 
the  outer  feathers  are  nearly  half  an  inch  shorter  than  those  in 
the  centre.  The  beak  is  of  moderate  thickness,  and  measures 
six  lines  from  the  point  to  the  gape.  The  tarsi  measure 
eight  lines. 

The  whole  upper  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  very  dark 
slate  grey,  darkest  on  the  head  and  ear-coverts ;  the  hair- 
like feathers  of  the  back  are  strongly  tinged  with  olive- 
brown.  The  wings  are  blackish-brown,  narrowly  edged 
with  rusty-olive ;  the  tertials  and  greater  coverts  more  broadly 
edged  with  the  same.  The  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  flanks, 
are  deep  ferruginous,  the  middle  of  the  belly  white.  The 
tail  feathers  are  dusky,  edged  with  hoary  ash,  the  two  cen- 
tral ones  almost  entirely  of  that  colour.  The  beak  is  black, 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  whitish.  The  iris  and  eye- 
lids  are  yellow  ;  the  legs  yellow. 

The  female  and  young  differ  but  little,  except  in  being 
rather  paler. 

The  egg  of  the  Dartford  Warbler  is  figured  69. 
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PLATE    LXX. 

CHIFF-CHAFF. 
Sylvia  hippolais.     (Montagu.) 

The  Chiff-chaff  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  and  ap- 
pears to  prefer  those  whose  trees  are  lai^  and  lofty;  es- 
pecially where  oak,  birch,  and  aspen  trees  grow  on  a  sur- 
face covered  with  fern,  grass,  and  other  herbage.  In  very 
close  woods,  as  of  pine  and  other  firs,  where  the  ground  is 
unclothed  by  vegetation  on  account  of  the  dark  and  heavy 
foliage  of  the  trees  above,  it  is  seldom  found.  In  the  spring 
this  bird  does  not  wander  far  &om  the  spot  it  has  chosen ; 
but  its  singular  note  may  frequently  be  heard  in  the  same 
place,  and  usually  appears  to  proceed  from  far  above  our 
heads.  The  little  singer,  on  account  of  its  elevation  and  of 
its  small  size,  can  seldom  be  seen,  as  the  branches  even  of  a 
leafless  tree  are  sufficient  to  conceal  it.  It  is  a  lively 
bird  and  continually  in  motion.  Its  note,  although  it  can- 
not be  called  a  song,  is  not  altogether  unmusical.  It  con- 
sists sometimes  of  only  two  notes,  which  have  been  likened 
to  chtff'chaff!  whence  it  has  derived  its  name :  but  we  have 
heard  its  cry  frequently  extended  to  three  notes,  each  differ- 
ing from  the  other,  as  if  it  were  chtf-chef-chaf !  ringing  among 
the  tops  of  the  trees  like  the  chime  of  little  bells. 

Montagu  speaks  of  this  little  bird  as  the  hardiest  and  most 
generally  diffused  of  all  our  summer  visitors,  and  to  be  found 
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in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  woocU  or  hedges  aBoni  i| 
shclUT  and  food,  lis  note  he  saya  ia  heard  long  after  t 
hay-bird  (or  willow-wreu  of  this  work)  is  silent.  We  haw( 
however,  never  found  it  jiltnltjut  even  in  places  apparent!] 
the  most  adapted  to  it ;  we  know  a  few  to  frequent  o 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  but  few.  With  us  it  is  I 
less  common  than  the  willow-wren,  if  wc  may  judge  b; 
the  iufrequcncy  of  its  note,  and  the  scarcity  of  its  nest  and 
■-'ggs. 

This  species  appears  to  avoid  low  and  damp  eitnalions, 
and  to  prefer  billy  country  to  that  whicJi  is  level.  It  i> 
mostly  found  to  choose  a  situation  for  its  neet  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  among  fern,  low  buelies,  and  long  gruss:  some- 
times it  is  placed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  recumbent  stra^ 
gUog  bmnehcs  of  a  bramble,  or  behind  a  clod  of  turf.  The 
shelter  of  tall  trees  is  mostly  sought ;  but  we  have  found 
its  nest  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  diiitancc  of  rnnny  yard« 
from  any  tree,  and  bidden  only  by  low  bushes  of  func. 
The  building-materials  of  tlieir  uests  vary  oi-cording  to  the 
locality  chosen,  and  iire  usually  in  piirt  cont-lruclud  of  llio 
materials  they  are  placed  among,  whether  fern,  moss,  or  dry 
grasses ;  for  which  reason  the  ditbculty  of  finding  them  is 
much  increased. 

We  usually  observe  in  authors  the  nest  of  the  Chiff-chaff 
and  willow-wren  described  as  domed,  but  wc  thiok  a  more 
distinctive  word  might  be  used  to  express  their  form,  namely 
hooded.  A  domed  nest  implies  a  structure  entirely  covered 
with  a  cupola  or  hollow  ceiling;  which  is  indeed  the  case 
with  the  nests  of  the  common  wren  and  the  long-toiled  tit- 
mouse, and  within  which  the  eggs  are  completely  concealed: 
but  as  those  of  the  Chiff-ehaff  and  willow-wren  arc  only 
partially  covered  witli  a  ceiling,  we  tliink  the  term  hooded 
more  significant  of  their  form.  A  nest  of  the  Chiff-chaff, 
now  before  us,  is  most  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  term ; 
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being  a  spherical  structure,  covered  half  the  way  over  with 
materials  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  nest,  the  other  half  of  the 
upper  hemisphere  being  entirely  open,  exposing  perfectly  to 
view  the  eggs  within.  This  description,  we  believe,  will 
generally  accord  with  the  nests  of  the  two  last-named  species; 
although  varieties  doubtless  occur,  modified  by  circumstances. 
The  Chiff-chaff  is  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
summer  birds  of  passage  in  its  vernal  migration,  and  among 
the  last  to  leave  this  country  in  autumn.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, aware  whether  this  species  breeds  sooner  than  others, 
in  conformity  with  its  early  appearance;  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  its  eggs  before  the  middle  of 
May.  In  the  middle  of  June  we  have  found  the  young  birds 
partly  fledged.  On  the  third  of  that  month,  passing  once 
along  a  load  shaded  by  lofty  oaks,  we  heard  some  small  birds 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  as  if  much  disturbed  by  our 
presence.  On  stopping  to  watch,  we  saw  a  little  pair  of  this 
species  flitting  among  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
alighting  upon  the  palings  of  the  adjoining  park.  One  of  our 
young  companions  climbed  the  steep  bank  at  the  side  of  the 
road  to  search  for  their  nest,  which  it  was  evident  must  con- 
tain young  ones,  as  one  of  the  old  birds  had  food  in  its  bill. 
The  old  birds  continued  to  fly  over  our  heads,  uttering  con- 
tinually their  alarm-cry,  hoo-id!  hoo-id!  and  occasionally 
fluttering  just  above  the  person  of  the  climber,  as  if  they 
would  by  their  presence  protect  their  little  ones  from  harm. 
The  anxiety  of  the  parents,  which  increased  as  their  treasure 
was  approached,  caused  the  nest  to  be  presently  discovered. 
It  was  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  about  eight  feet  above  the 
road,  and  bedded  in  its  mossy  side  among  long  grass  and 
brambles :  only  the  mouth  of  it  was  visible,  within  which  lay 
seven  young  birds,  partly  feathered.  The  plumage  of  these 
little  nestlings  was  greenish  brown  above,  and  dull  rufous 
white  beneath.     After  a  few  days  we  passed  by  the  spot 
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sg^n,  and  all  were  6owii.  Tlie  nest,  wlitcli  we  now  sramuUI 
wae  built  of  dry  grasses  and  green  moss,  and  lined  with  a  fev  I 
long  hairs  and  a  great  profusion  of  featlicrs.  It  wa§  hotHlc^fl 
ova*  with  the  same  materials;  the  hood  as  fully  lined  widifl 
rcath<.^rs  as  the  cmdle  part  itself.  V 

The  eggs  of  thia  species,  whieh  are  very  small  and  Ar- 
liciite,  are  somewhat  short,  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
very  round  at  tlic  larger :  they  have  a  very  thin  shell,  witb 
but  little  polish  :  the  ground  eoloiir  is  white,  with  very  Bde 
spots  and  dots  of  a  blackish  red  or  purple  brown,  chiefly 
disposed  at  the  larger  end,  and  sometimes  confluent  in  the 
aonc;  they  vary  very  little  either  in  shape  or  colour.  In- 
cubation lasts  thirteen  days,  during  wliich  time  the  male 
relieves  the  female  oceasionally.  The  young  ones  are  feJ 
with  little  caterpillars,  flies  and  other  insects :  they  leave  tic 
nest  early.  If  the  young  birds  arc  taken  out  of  the  nest  and 
placed  upon  the  ground,  the  old  birds,  we  are  told,  will  JioTW 
over  them,  and  even  come  and  sit  beside  ihcm.  We  ha?c 
wilnessed  the  same  thing  in  fly-catchers,  when  we  have  taken 
young  birds  that  could  not  fly,  out  of  the  nest  and  placed 
them  upon  the  grass;  the  old  birds  have  come  down  t« 
them  and  fluttered  over  them,  as  if  trying  to  tempt  their 
young  to  follow  them.  Indeed,  the  solicitude  of  birds  for 
their  young  is  truly  beautiful  and  interesting :  we  have  seen 
the  nightingale,  one  of  the  most  anxious  of  birds,  pursue  and 
buffet  persons  who  approached  too  near  the  bushes  In  which 
her  young  ones  were  concealed ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
swallows  and  martins  will  fly  close  to,  peck  at,  and  buffet  a 
tame  owl  which  happens  to  show  itself  abroad  by  daylight. 

In  this  species  the  tints  of  the  plumage  vary  very  greatly 
at  difl^erent  seasons.  In  autumn,  atlcr  the  annual  moult,  their 
plumage  is  as  follows : — The  head,  back  and  scapulars,  and 
the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  arc  brownish  olive:  the  quills 
and  tail-feathers  arc  blackish  grey  with  olive  green  borders ; 
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the  two  outer  quills  and  the  side  feathers  of  the  tail  have 
whitish  edges.  The  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  under  coverts 
of  the  same  are  pale  yellow.  From  the  nostril  extends  over 
the  eye  a  pale  yellowish  brown  or  ochre  streak ;  the  space 
between  the  bill  and  eye  is  grey:  the  cheeks  pale  brown. 
The  throat,  breast,  and  flanks  are  pale  brownish  yellow ;  the 
yellow,  on  close  examination,  is,  on  the  breast,  chiefly  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  streaks :  the  belly  is  dirty  white.  In 
this  plumage  the  bird  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  willow- 
wren,  but  the  colours  are  less  clean,  the  olive  above  being 
more  tinged  with  brown,  and  the  under  plumage  of  the 
body  not  so  clearly  white  and  yellow ;  the  former  being 
sullied  with  dull  grey,  and  the  latter  colour  tinged  with  ochre. 
The  iris  in  this  species  is  dusky,  the  legs  dark  brown,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  yellowish.  The  beak  is  brown,  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible  flesh-colour,  the  gape  yellow. 

In  the  plumage  of  the  spring  and  summer,  when  these 
little  birds  are  seen  building  their  nests,  or  attending  their 
young,  their  colours  are  so  diflPerent  that  they  can  hardly 
be  detected  as  the  same  birds.  At  these  seasons,  the 
green  and  yellow  tints  have  entirely  disappeared :  the  upper 
plumage  has  a  uniform  tint  of  mouse-coloured  brown,  and 
the  under  parts  appear  only  dull  greyish  white,  slightly 
tinged  upon  the  breast  with  ochre.  The  male  and  female  are 
almost  entirely  alike ;  the  latter  a  little  smaller  in  size.  I'he 
young  birds  resemble  their  parents  in  their  autumnal  dress. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Chiff-chaff  is  four  inches  and  a 
half.  The  bill  measures  from  the  forehead  nearly  four  lines. 
The  wing  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  carpus  to  the 
tip,  and  the  tail  extends  about  nine  lines  beyond  the  wings 
when  closed ;  the  third  and  fourth  quill  feathers  of  the  wing 
are  the  longest.  The  tarsi  measure  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  beak  is  thin,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
slightly  notched,  the  nostrils  oval,  the  gape  beset  with  bristles. 
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Tlie  Cliiff-cliaff  is  considered  by  Jenyns  to  to  Uie~ajr(m> ~ 
rvfa  of  Tcinminck,  a  species  widely  dispersed  over  the  Conti- 
ocnt  nf  Europe,  bciog  found  in  all  tbe  soutfaern  countries  of 
that  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  in  some  of  which,  namely  Italy 
and  Greece,  it  remainfl  all  the  ycnr.  Some  few  arc  bclicTfd 
to  remain  in  England  occasionally  through  the  winter,  i% 
tlicy  liavc  been  met  with  in  tlie  southern  counties  at  all  hs- 


The  egg  of  the  Chiff-chafl*  is  figured  70. 
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PLATE  LXXI. 

WOOD  WREN.     . 
Sylvia  sibilatbix.     (Montagu.) 

The  Wood  Wbbn  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  appears  not  more  common  than  the  chiff- 
chaff;  and  is  far  less  frequently  met  with  than  its  congener 
the  willow-wren.  Its  partiality  for  country  of  a  peculiar 
character,  renders  it  local.  Like  the  preceding  species,  this 
is  also  a  frequenter  of  wood  and  forest  scenes,  and  delights 
in  hilly  districts  clothed  with  ancient  trees ;  particularly,  as 
observed  by  White,  where  beeches  most  abound :  it  is  also 
fireqaently  met  with  in  fir,  oak,  and  birch  woods.  This  is 
a  lively  and  restless  bird,  but  lonely  and  unsociable  in  its 
habits;  and  in  the  spring,  soon  aflcr  its  arrival  here,  it  is 
more  often  heard  than  seen,  its  singular  note  betraying  its 
presence  when  the  deep  foliage,  in  which  it  usually  resides, 
conceals  it  at  that  season  from  the  observer.  But  in  summer, 
when  constructing  its  nest  or  feeding  its  young,  a  sight  of 
it  is  more  easily  obtained.  The  usual  station  of  the  male 
18  among  the  upper  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  from  which  may 
be  heard  its  sibilous  note  at  frequent  intervals;  this  note 
is  heard  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  summer,  and  as 
in  the  time  of  incubation  the  male  does  not  wander  far  from 
the  spot  where  his  mate  is  sitting,  the  vicinity  of  the  nest 
may  be   sometimes  ascertained   by  this  means.     The  nest 
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itself  18,  however,  bo  well  concoaleil,  that  except  when  tbt  linJi 
are  ptiseing  in  and  out  with  materials  for  building,  or  wilh 
food  for  their  nestling,  the  exact  spot  occupied  by  it  is  not 
detected  without  great  difficulty.  The  situation  chosen  for 
the  nest  is  usually  the  slope  of  a  Lilt,  shaded  by  lof\y  tmcs, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  too  much  excluded  tu  ad- 
mit tlie  undergrowth  of  rich  gnus  and  moss,  and  other  si- 
milar productions :  the  twisted  roots  of  a  tree  sotuctima 
afiurd  in  thcii  cavities  a  convenient  shelter,  if  coverixl  witli 
moss  or  other  low  herbage  ;  or  a  moist  and  mossy  bank. 

All  nntoralists  agree  in  describing  the  nest  as  so  placed 
nnd  bedded  among  the  surrounding  herbage :  the  nest  i[sclf 
is  also  spoken  of  as  hooded  over  the  top,  like  those  of  the 
willow-wren  and  chiff-chaff,  and  commonly  composed  of 
materials  similar  to  those  among  which  it  is  placed;  inch 
as  dead  grasses,  moss,  or  fern.  The  nest  is  skilfully  but 
not  very  thickly  woven,  hooded  over,  but  sufficiently  o|icn 
for  tlic  eggs  to  be  seen ;  the  interior  is  very  neatly  roundiJ 
and  deep,  lined  with  the  seed  panicles  of  giuss,  horsehair, 
wool,  or  feathers.  The  e^is  are  from  five  to  seven  in  num- 
ber, short  in  form,  being  almost  round  ;  the  shell  delicale 
and  but  little  polished.  The  ground-colour  Is  white,  thickly 
seeded  over  with  dark  violet  or  purple  spots,  intermixed 
witli  pale  grey  dots,  which  form  a  zone  round  the  larger  end. 
In  their  colouring  these  eggs  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
the  two  nearly  allied  species,  the  .S*.  kippolait,  and  iS*.  troeki- 
tus,  but  agree  with  them  usually  in  the  roundness  of  their  form. 

The  hooded  form  ascribed  to  these  nests  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  an  invariable  character,  as  we  have  lately 
met  with  a  nest  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  belong  to  this 
species,  in  which  no  appearance  of  a  hood  could  be  traced. 
This  nest  was  taken  on  St.  Annc's-hUl  in  Surrey.  It  wu 
situated  upon  the  brow  of  that  beautiful  hill,  near  a  grove  of 
tall  trees.     No  doubt  can  exist  of  its  belonging  to  the  present 
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species,  as  the  bird  was  sitting  on  her  nest  when  observed, 
and  the  distribution  and  colours  of  her  plumage  were  dis- 
tinctly seen.     The  nest  was  placed  among  the  dead  branches 
of  an  old  bramble,  shaded  above  by  living  stems  of  the  same, 
in  a  wild  hedge-bank  overgrown  by  honeysuckles  and  other 
luxuriant  vegetation.      The  nest,  which  was  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  bank,  although  not  resting  upon  it,  was  com- 
posed of  tufts  of  dry  grass  with  their  roots  and  seed  tops, 
and  lined  very  thickly  with  fine  fibrous  roots  and  a  few 
horse-hairs;    it  contained  four  eggs.     These  are  greenish 
white   in  the  ground-colour,  sprinkled  over   the  whole  sur- 
&ce  with  pale  reddish  brown ;    a  zone  of  dark  grey  spots 
encircles  the  larger  end,  and  many  darker  spots  of  rich  brown 
are  mingled  with  it,  and  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  egg. 
These  eggs  are  of  a  roundish  form,  and  measure  in  length 
seven  and  a  half  lines.      They  weighed  when  taken  about 
twenty-two  grains  each.     The  nest  much  resembles  in  size 
and  appearance  that  of  a  whitethroat,  being  but  little  thicker 
in  substance ;  but  differs  in  being  so  thickly  lined  with  roots, 
and  in   not   being   constructed  with  galium,  which   almost 
invariably  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  whitethroafs 
nest.     It    is   singular,    that  at  the  time  this  specimen   was 
taken,  another  exactly  similar  in    materials  and  appearance 
was  observed  placed  on  the  ground  beneath  the  same  bush, 
a  nest  of  the  previous  year. 

The  call-note  of  this  species,  which  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  chiff-chafT,  is  a  soft  piping  note;  hoo-id  or  hwid! 
hwidi  The  same  note  is  also  used  as  the  alarm-cry  when 
the  nest  is  approached.  This  alarm-note,  or  cry  of  solicitude, 
appears  common  to  several  birds :  it  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  nightingale  as  soon  as  her  young  are  hatched ;  but 
with  this  last  species  it  is  always  accompanied  with  their 
croaking  note,  kurrrr !  Besides  this  note,  the  Wood  Wren 
has  another  peculiarly  its  own,  which  distinguishes  it  fix>m 
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other  birds :  this  is  a  note  rcpmtcd  several  times,  1 
slowly,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  uttemncc  :  it  may  be  tolera- 
bly expressed  by  tUe  nicmosyllablc  diecc !  or  djwer  '.  It  aeemB 
not  without  considerable  exertion  that  these  sounds  nrc 
uttered,  as  the  little  singer  may  he  seen  with  its  throat  in- 
flated, the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  erect,  the  wings 
ilrooping,  and  the  little  beak  directed  upwards  and  vibratiDg 
with  the  jarring  expression  of  the  notes  thus  disengaged. 
Theae  sountia  are  uttered  with  much  strength,  and  may  he 
heard  at  a  considerable  dislAncc.  This  species  has  been 
called  "  the  Shaking  Bird  of  the  Woods,"  a  title  expressive 
at  once  of  the  chief  part  of  its  history. 

The  Wood  Wren  is  in  size  considerably  larger  than  ila 
two  little  congeners.  On  a  cursory  view,  it  much  resembles 
the  willow  wren  in  its  autumnal  plumage,  but  the  relot 
proportions  of  its  wings  and  tftil  distinguish  it  in  all  s 

The  whole  upper  plumage  of  this  bird  is  clear  olive  greeff,  * 
including  the  hood,  nape,  back,  scapulare  and  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail.  The  wings  and  tail  are  brown,  each  feather  bordered 
with  a  narrow  yellow  edge :  the  tertials  are  more  broadly 
bordered  with  yellowish  white;  and  the  green  colour  of  the 
back  extends  over  the  sides  of  the  breast.  A  brown  line 
extends  before  and  behind  the  eye,  above  which  is  a  streak 
of  bright  yellow;  the  cheeks  are  yellow,  tinged  with  brown 
and  green.  The  chin,  breast,  and  flanks  are  bright  yellow, 
Boilening  into  the  purest  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  belly,  and  under  coverts  of  the  tail.  The  beak  is 
pale  brown,  the  edges  and  inside  of  the  month  ochre  yellow. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  brown.  The  upper  and  under  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  very  long,  and  cover  three  fourths  of  it.  The 
feathering  of  the  whole  bird  is  very  fine  nnd  silky.  In  their 
plumage,  the  male  and  female  ore  exactly  alike,  except  that, 
when  compared  together,  the  dark  eycstreak  is  in  the  fe- 
male scarcely  so  well  defined.  The  iris  is  rich  brown,  and 
the  orbits  surrounded  with  yellow  feathers. 
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The  young  nestlings  resemble  the  parents,  but,  on  account 
of  the  loose  texture  of  their  feathers,  their  colours  are  less 
distinct  and  perfect. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Wood  Wren  is  five  inches  and 
a  quarter.  The  beak  measures  four  lines  and  a  half,  the 
tarsus  nine  lines ;  the  tail-feathers  measure  two  inches,  but 
extend  only  eight  lines  beyond  the  closed  wings :  the  tail 
is  slightly  forked.  The  wing  measures  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip  three  inches ;  the  first  feather  is  short,  the  third  the 
longest  in  the  wing. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  Wood  Wren  is  well 
known,  but  is  not  considered  to  be  anywhere  plentiful :  it  is 
found  in  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
and  extends  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Sweden.  Its  resi- 
dence in  Europe  is  not  so  prolonged  as  that  of  many  other 
summer  birds,  as  it  arrives  seldom  before  May,  and  departs 
in  August  or  September. 

The  egg  of  the  Wood  Wren  is  figured  71. 
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The  WitLOW  Wbbn  is  much  more  numerous  sb  a 
BpecicB  than  either  the  chifF-chafF  or  wood-wren,  and,  being 
apparently  lees  shy,  it  is  frequently  seen  and  heard.  It  'a 
also  less  local  in  its  habits,  and  consequently  more  gene- 
rally diffused.  It  may  frequently  be  seen  among  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees,  on  which  account  it  comes  more  readily 
within  the  range  of  our  observation.  It  may  frequently  be 
seen  by  river  sides,  especially  in  autumn,  sporting  among 
the  osiers  and  willows  that  overhang  their  banks :  these  locali- 
ties it  appears  much  to  delight  in,  probably  on  account  of  the 
plentiful  supply  of  insect-food  that  is  to  be  found  near  run- 
ning water.  This  species  is  not,  however,  confined  either  to 
willows  or  their  neighbourhood,  as  its  sweet  song  may  be 
heard  in  woods,  groves,  underwood,  and  hedgerows,  on  plains 
or  hills  indifferently.  The  femlliarity,  or  disregard  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  observed  in  this  species,  is  remarkable :  we 
have  often  seen  li  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  us  when 
no  attempt  was  made  on  our  part  at  concealment.  On  such 
occasions  we  have  observed  it  running  up  and  down  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  as  if  in  search  of  insects, 
and  flitting  from  one  to  another,  singing  the  whole  time  its  very 
lovely  song.  This  little  species  has  been  termed  the  "  Liquid- 
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noted  Willow  Wren :  its  voice  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
sweetest  among  birds ;  in  fact,  in  the  quality  of  its  tones 
it  cannot  be  surpassed.  Although  of  such  diminutive  size, 
this  little  bird  sings  as  loud  as  the  redbreast,  and  apparently 
with  great  ease,  and  without  raising  its  feathers  or  swelling 
its  throat  perceptibly.  Its  song  consists  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
syllables,  and  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  about  five 
whole  notes  of  music.  It  commences  with  the  highest  and 
gradually  descends,  repeating  each  note  several  times.  Its 
voice  is  clear,  full,  sweet,  and  flutelike ;  but  it  appears  in- 
capable of  varying  its  song,  as  it  is  always  to  be  heard  in  the 
same  form.  To  the  curious  in  these  things,  the  following 
representation  may  be  acceptable ;  the  song  begins  hurriedly 
and  ends  very  slowly ;  it  seems  to  express,  Didididcy  deay 
deay^  duay  duay  duay^  deay  deay^  duay^  deda  deda  daa  da  ! 

When  captured,  this  little  species  appears  quite  uncon- 
scious of  fear :  one  that  we  surprised  upon  her  nest,  and  put 
in  a  cage,  ate  immediately  all  the  insect-food  that  was  offered 
her,  and  appeared  to  take  not  the  smallest  notice  of  us  or  of 
her  captivity :  she  would  not,  however,  recognise  her  nest 
and  eggs ;  had  the  young  been  hatched,  her  parental  feelings 
would  perhaps  have  been  aroused.  These  little  birds  bear 
confinement  very  well,  and  may  be  kept  for  one  or  two 
years.  They  readily  take  to  artificial  food,  such  as  bread  and 
milk,  if  tempted  with  a  few  green  aphides  scattered  upon  it, 
and  well  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them,  as  the  male 
sings  incessantly.  An  ingenious  method  of  inducing  fresh- 
caught  birds  to  eat  artificial  food,  has  been  communicated 
to  us,  which  appears  reasonable.  Great  difficulty  is  generally 
found  in  inducing  strange  birds  to  eat  what  they  are  unac- 
customed to,  unless  they  can  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
by  stratagem.  For  this  purpose  two  or  three  living  meal- 
worms must  be  put  into  a  tumbler-glass,  and  set  in  a  plate 
or  saucer:  round  the  bottom  of  the  glass  must  be  strewed 
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tlic  artiGciiil  food,  brciiil  und  milk  or  German  paste  :  itie  bhA'' 
at  siglit  of  tlie  mealwonns  will  approach  the  glass,  as  all 
Bnioll  Ijirds  are  fond  of  those  losccts,  and  attempt  to  peck 
at  tlicm  ;  in  so  doing  it  will  inadvertently  taste  tbe  artificial 
food,  (iiid  by  degrees  aequire  a  relish  for  it.  But  if  a  fresli- 
caught  bird  is  stubborn  and  refuses  to  eat  it,  as  the  most 
intelligent  kinds  IrcfjueDtly  do  when  taken  full-growu,  the 
only  plan  to  be  pursued  is  to  feed  or  cram  it,  as  it  is  termed ; 
this  must  be  done  at  least  once  every  hour,  nnd  if  it  be  an 
insect-eating  bird,  raw  meat  and  chopped  egg  are  the  best 
things  that  can  be  administered :  at  the  same  time  the  captive 
must  be  kept  in  a  darkened  cage.  This  course  should  be 
pursued  for  at  least  two  days,  after  which  the  above-men- 
tioned plan  may  be  practised  with  euccesB.  Inacct-eating 
birds  should  be  oecusionally  iuduljfed  with  a  mealworm  or 
two,  as  they  arc  thought  to  keep  them  in  heultli ;  but,  as  a 
constant  article  of  food,  these  are  not  aufficiently  nourishing 
for  captive  birds. 

The  Willow  Wren  is  restless  and  lively,  and  its  flight  from 
tree  to  tree  is  wavering  and  irregular.  Its  call-note  is  kevid ! 
and  during  the  spring  it  utters  a  delicate  chirp,  which  seems 
to  be  a  note  of  endearment  to  its  mate.  It  arrives  in  this 
country  about  the  beginning  of  April  and  returns  in  Septem- 
ber ;  it  seldom  however  sings  after  July.  This  species  is 
met  with  all  over  Europe ;  from  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sia, to  the  most  southern  parts.  It  is  also  common  in  North 
America. 

The  food  of  tlie  Willow  Wren  is  entirely  insects,  such  as 
Sies,  gnats,  aphides,  small  spiders,  &c.  AVhen  the  weather  is 
cold  and  wet  in  the  early  spring,  it  may  be  seen  on  the  ground 
in  search  of  insects,  and  in  autumn  occasionally  eats  elder- 
berries ;  but  neither  these  birds  nor  their  two  predecessors  in 
this  work,  enter  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit.  If  they 
ever  approach  near  to  human  dwellings,  which  they  do  in  re- 
tired spots,  it  is  to  pick  off  insects  from  the  fruit-trees. 
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This  species  builds  its  spherical  nest  either  on  or  very  near 
the  ground,  choosing  a  situation  ivhere  the  ground  is  i¥ell 
covered  with  some  low  vegetation.     It  is  sometimes  sheltered 
beneath  the  branches  of  a  felled  tree,  or  beside  a  clod  of  earth, 
and  is  in  most  cases  built  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
herbage,  and  hooded  over  with  the  same  materials^  like  that 
of  the  chifi-chafT.     Sometimes  it  is  well  concealed ;  but  we 
have  found  specimens  in  which  the  eggs  could  plainly  be  seen 
in  passing.     It  appears  as  if  in  a  sheltered  spot  less  care  was 
taken  to  conceal  them ;  while  in  a  more  open  situation,  such 
as  the  hollow  of  a   cart-rut,  the  nest  is  sometimes  found 
almost  entirely  closed,  like  that  of  a  field-mouse.     The  struc- 
ture is  tolerably  firm,  composed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  dead 
fern,  or  leaves;    the   interior  round  and  deep,  lined  with 
horse-hair,  wool  and  large  feathers.      The  feathers   chosen 
are  usually  those  of  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  pigeon,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm-yard  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls 
are  frequently  employed.     In  the  latter  end  of  April,  the 
eggs  may  be  found  six  or  seven  in  number :   they  are  rather 
round  in  form,  the  shell  a  little  polished,  and  sprinkled  all 
over   with   rust-coloured   faint   marks   on   a   cream-coloured 
ground.     There  are  supposed  to  be  two  broods  in  the  year, 
the  first  of  which  is  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  May.     In 
many  nests  of  the  Willow  Wren  that  we  have  seen,  no  percepti- 
ble difference  in  the  colour  or  form  of  the  eggs  has  been  ob- 
served. 

The  colours  of  this  delicate  little  bird  are,  on  the  upper 
parts  olive  brown,  including  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape, 
the  back,  scapulars  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail :  the  greater 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  tertials,  hair  brown,  bordered  a 
little  lighter :  the  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  and 
the  secondary  quills  are  brown,  with  the  edges  a  little  lighter. 
The  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The  wing  has  the  first .  feather 
about  six  lines  in  length ;  the  second,  three  lines  shorter  than 
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the  third  and  fourth,  which  arc  thv  longest  in  the  win^.  A  iuAf 
line  pitsses  from  the  base  of  the  beak  through  the  eye,  above 
which  is  a  pale  yellow  streak ;  the  feathered  orhits  of  the 
eyes  ore  conscjuently  pale  yellow  above  and  below  the  eye, 
and  dark  at  tlie  comers.  The  throat  and  breast  arc  alrougly 
tinged  with  yellow  upon  a  white  ground,  tchich  passes  into 
pure  white  upon  the  belly  ;  the  flanks  arc  tinged  with  brown, 
and  the  under  tail  coverts  with  prlmroso  yellow.  The  fea- 
thered ridge  is  yellow  :  the  under  wing  coverts  and  edges  of 
the  quills  beneath,  silvery  white ;  the  rest  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  quilla  and  tail  greyish  brown.  The  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  brown.  The  eye  is  brown  : 
the  beak  pale  brown  edged  with  ochre  yellow  :  the  legs  yel- 
lowish brown.  In  some  specimens  the  legs  are  silver  grey, 
with  the  soles  of  the  feut  buff  yellow.  After  their  autumnal 
moult,  the  green  nnd  yellow  tints  upon  the  plumage  of  these 
birds  is  more  perfect. 

The  male  and  female  are  very  nearly  alike :  the  male  a 
little  the  yellowest  upon  the  breast. 

The  young  birds  are  still  more  yellow  after  the  autumnal 
moult  than  the  parents,  and  remain  so  until  after  their  return 
in  the  following  spring,  their  upper  parts  being  olive  green, 
their  under  parts  pale  sulphur  yellow,  with  white  bellies : 
their  beak  nnd  legs  inclining  to  flesh-colour. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Willow  Wren  is  five  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  wing  measures  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip  :  the  tail  feathers  measure  two  inches,  and 
extend  one  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  closed  wings.  The 
beak  measures  four  lines  irom  the  forehead,  and  is  very  sharp- 
pointed  :  the  nostrils  are  oval.  The  legs  measure  nine  lines, 
and  are  very  slender  and  delicate. 

In  these  birds  the  adult  moult  in  July,  and  the  young  in 
August. 

The  egg  of  the  Willow  Wren  is  figured  78. 
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We  have  more  than  once  met  with  a  hooded  nest,  placed 
upon  the  ground,  and  answering  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
the  Willow  Wren  or  Chiff-chaflf,  but  of  which  the  eggs  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  known  English  bird.  One  of  these  nests, 
a  most  perfect  specimen,  was  taken  by  us  lately  on  St.  AnneV 
hill  in  Surrey.  It  was  placed  in  a  bank  by  the  road  side, 
and  so  entirely  concealed  in  the  exterior  part  by  the  moss 
and  dead  grass  of  the  bank  against  which  it  rested,  that  it 
would  probably  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  the  bird 
discovered  it  to  us  by  flying  oflT.  On  approaching  the  spot, 
three  eggs  were  plainly  to  be  seen  in  a  nest  rather  deep,  and 
hooded  half  the  way  over  only.  The  bird  as  it  flew  off  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  Chiff-chaff  or  Willow  Wren,  both  of 
which  inhabit  that  locality,  but  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
seen.  We  were  obliged  unwillingly  to  possess  ourselves  of 
the  nest  without  knowing  more  of  its  owner,  as  the  place  is 
frequented  by  many  persons,  including  cow-herd  boys,  who 
would  soon  no  doubt  have  made  the  nest  their  own.  The 
eggs  differ  in  all  respects  from  those  of  the  three  species 
last  described,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour :  and  no  other  Bri- 
tish bird  is  supposed  to  build  a  hooded  nest  upon  the  ground. 
The  eggs  are  white,  but  with  so  thin  a  shell  that  the  yolk 
gives  them  an  appearance  of  reddish  flesh  colour:  they  are 
thinly  sprinkled,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  large 
and  distinct  spots  of  pure  rust ;  and  are  of  a  long  egg-shape, 
measuring  eight  lines  and  a  half  by  five  lines  and  a  quarter. 
The  nest  is  rather  large,  and  built  of  extremely  fine  dry 
grass,  dead  fern,  and  green  moss  :  it  is  lined  with  fine  roots, 
a  few  hairs,  and  a  very  few  downy  black  feathers. 

A  nest  similarly  constructed,  and  containing  one  egg  of 
the  same  form  and  appearance,  has  been  in  our  possession 
several  years,  marked  ''  Unknown.'^ 
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The  elegant  and  lively  little  binl,  which  forms  the  siibjo 
of  the  present  plate,  is  one  of  the  smfillcst  of  European  )>inl»t 
but  although  of  such  iliininutive  size,  this  little  species  iisiitilly 
braves  the  cold  of  winter  in  this  eountry  with  impunity,  and 
apparently  with  indifferenee.  In  the  coldest  weather,  in 
winters  of  ordinnry  temperature,  they  may  frequently  be  seen 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  fir-tree,  busily  employed  in  searching 
among  the  branches  for  the  j.irvje  of  insects  secreted  in  thf 
crevices  of  their  bark ;  and  so  earnest  are  they  in  the  search 
that  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached,  and  appear 
to  take  very  little  notice  of  being  observed.  They  frequently 
even  sing  iit  this  season.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1843, 
the  coldest  day  of  that  spring,  we  heard  a  little  individual, 
of  this  species,  singing  loudly  and  merrily  in  an  evergreen 
shrub,  as  if  in  perfect  enjoyment.  The  weather  was  so  severe 
at  the  time,  that  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  pond  were  thickly 
covered  with  ice,  and  many  boys  were  exercising  themselves  in 
sliding  upon  it,  and  the  whole  country  resisted  the  impression  of 
footsteps.  Although  thus  capable  of  enduring  the  ordinary 
cold  of  our  climate,  these  little  creatures  suffer  when  a  winter 
of  unusual  rigour  and  long  duration  occurs :  at  such  times 
they  have  been  found  dead,  in  holes  in  banks,  or  hollow  trees. 
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several  clustered  together,  as  if  they  had  in  vain  sought,  as 
their  last  refuge,  the  warmth  that  might  be  communicated 
by  such  a  device. 

To  our  own  indigenous  birds  of  this  species  are  occasionally 
added  large  flights,  which  arrive  in  autumn  from  more  north- 
em  parts ;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Selby,  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1822 :  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  do  annually  resort  here  for  the  winter, 
as  their  numbers  are  frequently  observed,  in  the  north  of 
England,  to  increase  suddenly  and  considerably. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  this 
little  species  has  been  known  to  abandon  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England  entirely :  such  a  circumstance  has  been 
recorded,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  to  have 
taken  place  early  in  the  spring  of  18S3 ;  and  to  so  distant  a 
point  did  they  appear  to  have  continued  their  migration,  that 
not  a  single  pair  was  observed  in  their  accustomed  haunts 
until  the  following  October,  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival 
of  autumnal  migrants  from  the  north.  These  birds  are  found 
to  reside  permanently  but  little  further  north  than  our  island ; 
they  are  said  to  remain  in  the  Orkneys,  and  are  also  found 
to  reside  in  some  parts  of  Germany  throughout  the  year.  In 
hardiness  they  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  redbreast, 
which  leaves  these  parts  in  winter. 

The  summer  migration  of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  is 
extended  northward,  as  far  as  the  Arctic  regions.  They 
are  found  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe :  they 
also  extend  eastward  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Asia.  They 
seem  to  prefer  northern  and  temperate  parts,  and  are  reared 
in  great  numbers  in  the  pine  forests  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  September  and  October  their  migration  southward  com- 
mences :  they  migrate  in  large  flocks,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  great  flight  mentioned  by  Selby,  which  was  traced 
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;  asd  M>  ■tnngl; 
I  Mldon  to  be 
I  of  tbii  daK^ 
k  dF  An- sAnfiig  Adter  at  ■!!  so- 
LiuawJWi  ^  oqvn^,  bat  tk  aoly 
B  to  ili—j  vidi  Uk  tMKto  nMst 
wmimt  to  (km;  Acvdwfec4«pn  Ik  «n  Mods  of  sane 
laii  «f  ic.  «lkfc  ktrebrcB  Saamiia  l^eii  steiBadis. 

TWk  hMi  ac  fcod  c^vIIt  is  wM  tai  m  cnltivkted  di»- 
liiek^  Ar  iCttxtiaa  bcn|^  aksjB  &r-tre«s ;  thcf  feariesdy 
gffmmA  kMHB  vWie  ivb  tCBftatioa  ofihs,  and  arc  often 
Hca  is  viatcr  to  fre^oat  eiqgrteii  nwcs,  and  other  rltiubets 
■pon  T-  •  '  '-i  ■-:-■'-  '.r  ''■-■-:>  .r:  i-;-3r;:b  cf  inssct?.  They  are  oc- 
ca&oaallT  feen  npon  heaths  among  fane  bashes. 

In  manueTS  these  little  creatnns  are  restless  and  lively, 
gentle,  and  confiding,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  fear  either  when 
at  large  or  caged.  Thev  are  fond  of  society,  and  are  oflen 
seen  in  company  with  titmice,  especially  the  crested,  where 
this  abounds,  whose  attachment  to  fir  woods  is  equally  strong. 
The  presence  of  this  little  bird  may  often  be  detected  by  its 
note  Uit !  tzH !  and  when  several  are  leather  feeding  and 
flitting  among  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  the  frequent 
uttering  of  this  little  syllable  sounds  like  whispering.  They 
have,  besides,  a  call-note,  resembling  see .'  or  three !  which  is 
very  shrill,  and  not  unlike  tliat  uttered  by  the  redbreast. 

The  restlessness  of  tliis  little  bird  is  so  great  that  it  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  but  in  motion,  flitting  from  branch  to 
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branch,  unless  when  it  hangs  beneath  a  fir-cone,  pecking  at 
the  seeds,  or  when  it  sits  still  for  a  minute,  singing  its  short 
and  hurried  song,  which  it  always  seems  to  utter  impatiently 
and  out  of  breath.  In  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  this 
litUe  species  keeps  its  body  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  its 
knees  bent,  but  when  about  to  deliver  its  song  it  erects  itself, 
and  at  the  conclusion  hurries  away.  '^  It  may  occasionally  be 
seen,^  observes  a  friend,  '^  hovering,  or  poising  itself  upon  the 
wing  in  pursuit  of  its  ephemeral  prey,  as  the  tropical  hum- 
ming birds  are  said  to  flutter  and  attach  themselves  in  a 
pendant  posture,  by  clinging  about  the  blossom  of  some 
flowering  plant.^  Although  usually  seen  about  the  lower 
branches  of  fir-trees,  these  little  birds  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  such,  as  wc  once  shot  a  Golden-crested  Wren  firom 
the  top  of  a  very  lofty  elm.  The  injury  it  received  was 
slight,  and  the  body  of  the  little  creature  so  light  and  buoy- 
ant, that  it  came  to  the  ground  alive,  and  though  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  fall  from  such  a  height,  it  presently  recovered 
itself,  and  was  put  in  a  cage  with  other  birds.  Here  it  mani- 
fested no  sign  of  fear,  and  ate  readily  small  aphides,  and  such 
other  insects  as  we  could  procure,  and  was  so  perfectly  fear- 
less that  it  suffered  its  portrait  to  be  quietly  taken,  and  even 
ate  insects  from  our  hands ;  but  as  these  little  creatures  are 
so  delicate  that  the  least  injury  destroys  them,  it  scarcely  sur- 
vived its  wound  four  and  twenty  hours.  When  taken  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  these  birds  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  a  year  or  two  with  care :  they  should  be  placed 
several  together  in  a  cage,  as  they  dislike  solitude,  and  pine 
if  left  without  companions. 

The  little  Golden-crested  Wren  has  a  pleasing  song,  short, 
and  hurried,  but  clear  and  delicate.  It  is  often  heard  as 
early  as  February,  sometimes  earlier. 

This  little  bird  is  the  only  one  among  all  the  British  tribes 
that  forms  a  suspension  nest,  with  the  exception  of  its  near 
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rclntion.  Uie  fire-crested  wren,  and  the  gi>lden  oriole.  It 
UBiially  found  Euspcndcd  beneath  the  citremily  of  a  branch 
lurch,  or  spruce  fir,  chiefly  the  latter,  to  the  fingers  or  for 
of  wliicli  the  nest  is  attached. 

To  commence  this  pendant  cradle,  the  little  architect  fint-l 
attaches  a  few  long  grasses  to  the  three  or  four  forts 
iutcnds  for  its  support,  weaving  them  securely  around  tlieir 
stnlks,  oud  forming  with  them  festoons  for  thi 
frame.  Within  this  skeleton  cot  she  then  proceeds  to  phiee 
moss  and  wool,  and  other  light  materials,  interwoven  with  tlft 
cots  of  spiders;  and  it  is  then  thicldy  lined  with  small  fe 
thers.  The  form  of  this  little  nest  is  spherical,  and  the  o| 
ing  almost  invariably  at  the  top.  In  its  geneiul  appeal 
and  neatness,  it  much  resembles  the  nest  of  the  chaffinch  ;  it 
is  about  four  inches  wide  on  the  outside,  and  two  within,  and 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  depth ;  the  brim  is  diavn 
in,  or  narrowed  a  little,  which,  together  with  the  depth  of  tbs, 
nest,  affords  security  to  the  yoimg  in  their  otherwise  periii 
situation,  and  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  bough  to  vhich 
it  is  attached,  form  concealment  and  shelter  to  the  whole. 
So  small  is  this  little  structure,  and  so  well  concealed  by  iU 
position  and  the  colour  of  the  materials  employed,  that  unless 
placed  in  a  very  conspicuous  spot,  its  chances  of  escaping  ob- 
servation are  sufficient  to  ensure  its  general  safety.  Yet  s 
danger  of  another  character  sometimes  assails  it,  from  which 
neither  the  depth  of  the  nest,  nor  the  apparent  security  of 
its  position  can  entirely  defend  it;  namely,  a  rough  and 
boisterous  gale  of  wind,  which,  by  waving  to  and  fro  the 
supporting  branch  lias  been  known  to  dislodge  the  eggs  from 
their  cradle. 

The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  small  and  delicate, 
scarcely  exceeding  peas  in  size,  and  measuring  frequently  nol 
more  than  six  lines  in  length,  and  from  tliat  to  seven  and  a 
half.     In  surface  they  are  mostly  without  polish  ;  the  grouud 
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colour  is  cream,  or  sullied  white ;  some  are  mottled  all  over 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  in  others  the 
spots  are  confined  to  a  zone  at  the  larger  end.  The  young 
are  fed  by  both  parents,  who  are  indebtigable  in  their  task ; 
they  remain  in  the  nest  until  they  can  fly.  These  Wrens 
breed  early,  and  are  believed  to  produce  two  broods  in  the 
season ;  the  late  broods  are  seldom  so  many  in  number  as 
the  early. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  is  three 
inches  and  a  half.  The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 
measures  two  inches ;  the  first  quill-feather  is  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  second ;  the  second  is  two  lines  shorter  than 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  which  are  equal,  and  the  longest 
in  the  wing.  The  bill  measures  three  lines  and  a  quarter 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip ;  the  nostrils,  which  are  oval,  are 
entirely  covered  by  two  stiff  bristly  feathers,  of  great  beauty, 
directed  forward.  The  tarsus  measures  seven  lines,  and  the 
tail  extends  nine  lines  beyond  the  tips  of  the  folded  wings. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  olive-green  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  including  the  sides  of  the  head  and  nape, 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  upper  tail-coverts ;  the  feathers  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  back  are  the  lightest,  inclining  to 
greenish-yellow.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  are 
purplish-brown,  bordered  with  yellow,  except  near  the  base  of 
the  secondaries,  where  the  omission  of  the  yellow  borders 
causes  a  dark  spot ;  the  larger  and  smaller  coverts  are  purple 
brown,  bordered  with  yellowish-green,  and  each  feather  tipped 
with  a  large  white  spot,  forming  two  bars  across  the  wings. 
The  iris  is  dark  brown,  the  eyelid  black  ;  the  eyes  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  pale  dusky  ring,  around  which  extends  another 
circle  of  dull  white;  the  ear-coverts  and  forehead  are  pale 
yellowish-grey.  The  chin,  and  all  the  under  parts  are  sullied 
white,  tinged  on  the  flanks,  and  still  more  strongly  on  the 
breast  with  rufous  yellow.     The  legs  and  feet  are  orange- 
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brown.  The  top  of  the  head  Is  ornamented  with  a  biillnot 
crest  of  elongated  feathers  of  a  rich  orange  colour  ;  lliig 
colour  IB  bordered  on  each  side  with  b  stripe  of  deep  block 
feathers,  whose  inner  webs  are  pale  lemon-veUow.  The 
Female  perfectly  resembles  the  male  in  the  distribution  of  her 

\  colours,  but  her  crest  is  paler,  and  inclining  to  yellow. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year  in  autumn  resemble  their 
parents  in  the  distribution  of  their  colours,  but  Uie  green 
on  their  upper  plumage  is  strongly  tinged  with  grey,  espe- 
cially about  the  sides  of  the  bend :  they  are  also  smaller 
in  size.     The  beak  in   adult  birds  is  black :  in  young  ones 

[  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  is  hom-colour.  It  is  thin 
and  Bwl-sbaped,  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrow  towards  ihs 

tip. 

The  egg  of  tlio  Golden- crested  Wren  is  figured  73. 
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PLATE    LXXIV. 

FIRE-CRESTED  WREN. 
Sylvia  ionicapilla. 

The  8q)aiation  of  this  little  bird,  as  a  species,  from  the 
golden-crested  wren  was  first  made  by  a  continental  naturalist, 
M.  Brehm,  who  communicated  his  observations  to  Tem- 
minck  and  other  ornithologists ;  since  which  period  a  few  speci- 
mens have  been  recognised  in  England  at  various  times. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  species  is  tolerably  com- 
mon in  some  parts,  although  less  so  than  its  little  congcnor. 
The  Fire-crested  Wren  is  considered  to  be  most  abundanC 
in  France  and  Belgium,  but  it  is  found  also  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America. 
Like  the  preceding  species,  they  remain  in  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably in  England  throughout  the  year.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, winter  in  Germany ;  but  Temminck  says  they  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  France  in  winter,  and  inhabit  the 
**  Jardin  du  Roi  ^  in  Paris  at  that  season. 

In  manners  and  habits  this  species  nearly  resembles  the 
more  common  one,  the  golden-crested  wren.  Like  it,  also, 
this  is  chiefly  found  among  woods  and  forests  of  pine  and 
other  firs,  and  in  gardens  where  such  trees  abound :  its  food 
is  the  same,  and  in  the  localities  it  frequents  there  is  no 
distinctive  diflference.  This  species  is,  however,  more  shy 
than  the  gold-crest,  and  does  not  associate  in  such  large  com- 
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pnnJes,  eitlicr  at  ordinary  times,  or  during  nitgrsttoD,  Wiw 
soldoni  seen  more  tlian  six  or  seven  together,  probably  t^c 
little  family  of  the  year.  It  is  not  found  so  far  north  as 
tlic  prcecdiog  species ;  and  its  times  of  migration  are  observed, 
in  [mrts  on  the  continent  wberc  it  Is  well  known,  to  be  later 
in  the  spring  and  earlier  in  the  autumn. 

'I'liese  little  birds  arc  remarkably  reetless  and  continually 
in  motion.  The  mate  and  female,  which  are  usually  seen 
together,  arc  so  much  atlaelied  lo  one  nnothcr,  that  if  one 
is  shut  or  captured,  its  companion  rcmuitis  on  the  spot  foi 
a  eonsidcniblc  time,  uttering  continually  its  eull-notc.  The 
notes  of  this  little  species  are  said  to  differ  in  tone  from  tho»e 
of  the  common  golden-crested  wren,  so  tliat  by  on  accitstomod 
ear  they  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  this  species  is  from  six  to  cifjht : 
they  vary  in  size  and  colour,  as  in  the  fonncr  species,  which 
they  greatly  resemble,  being  reddish  or  cnam-whitc  in  the 
ground  colour,  minutely  spechled  with  ycllowiBb-grcy  about 
the  lai^r  end  ;  they  are  in  size  from  six  to  seven  lines  in 
length.  The  nest  is  built  of  moss,  wool,  and  a  few  support- 
ing grasses,  and  lined  with  the  down  of  animals  and  small 
feathers :  it  is  suspended  from  a  fir-branch  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  gold-crest,  and  is  found  in  similar  localities. 

'I'hc  Fire-crested  Wren  varies  in  length,  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  inches.  In  a  specimen  measured  by  us  the 
dimensions  were  as  follows :  the  beak  from  the  forehead 
nearly  four  lines:  the  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  two 
inches  one  line :  the  first  quill-feather  is  short,  the  second 
two  lines  shorter  tlmn  the  third ;  the  fourth  and  fitlh  arc 
a  trifle  longer  than  tlic  third,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing ; 
the  tail,  which  extends  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  folded  wings,  is  slightly  forked :  the  tarsi  measure  nine 
lines. 

'i'hc  chief  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species  are  the  black 
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streaks  across  the  face,  ivhicli  have  procured  for  it  in  France 
the  expressive  names  of  "  triple  bandeau,''  and  "  roitelet  k 
moustaches.''  These  three  black  streaks  are  thus  disposed : 
the  first  extends  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  nape, 
passing  through  the  eye;  the  second  from  the  forehead  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  bounds  the  orange  crest ;  the  third 
proceeds  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  passes  beneath 
the  ear-coverts.  Between  these  longitudinal  black  streaks 
are  two  white  lines,  the  one  above,  the  other  beneath  the  eye. 
The  crest  is  flame  red,  and  the  forehead  yellowish-brown. 
The  iris  is  dark  brown,  the  beak  black,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  orange  colour.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
yellowish-brown,  the  soles  yellow  and  rough.  The  upper 
plumage  is  yellowish-olive,  including  the  back  and  scapulars  ; 
the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  ash.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  dusky,  slightly  bordered  with  yellow ;  the 
tertials  are  more  broadly  bordered  with  yellowish-white,  ex- 
cept towards  the  base,  where  their  outer  web  is  dusky  black, 
forming  a  dark  spot.  The  coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky, 
broadly  bordered  with  greenish-white.  The  under  parts  are 
greyish-white,  strongly  tinged  upon  the  breast  and  flanks  with 
buflT  colour.     The  under  coverts  of  the  wings  are  pale  grey. 

The  female  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  her  crest  and 
all  her  colours  are  paler  and  less  distinctly  marked.  The 
young  birds  may  always  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
golden-crested  wren,  by  the  bands  across  the  sides  of  the  head. 
In  young  birds  the  colours  are  more  obscure,  and  the  base  of 
the  beak  is  horn-colour.  The  beak,  in  this  species,  is  always 
larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  preceding. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  figured  74. 
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Sylvia  tboolodv 


'1'kis  vrcll-1<nuwn  species  U  common  tbrougliont  Europi^^ 
and  citciKls  from  tbc  Meditcrmnefin  ns  far  north  as  ibe 
arctic  circle,  It  is  a  very  hardy  little  bird,  and  appcans 
to  prcrer  nortbcrn  to  soulhem  climates.  It  is  quite  regard- 
IcBs  of  the  cold  of  our  latitude,  and  braves  the  occasional 
rigour  of  the  winter  in  this  country  generally  unbanned. 
In  winter  it  inhabits  and  shelters  itself  within  holes  and 
caves,  among  heaps  of  stones,  or  hollows  fonned  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  or  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  decayed 
stems.  In  summer  it  docs  not  entirely  abandon  such  situa- 
tions, but  appears  to  have  an  attachment,  at  all  seasons, 
for  places  sombre  and  lonely.  It  also  inhabits  voods  and 
plantations,  where  there  is  plenty  of  sheltering  underwood, 
and  low  bushes  and  hedgerows,  and  is  often  seen  in  the 
neglected  corner  of  a  cottage  garden.  Wherever  this  little 
creature  resides  it  is  fond  of  concealing  itself,  and  as  the 
(lend  foliage  and  vegetable  rubbish,  amongst  which  it  oflen 
creeps,  nearly  assimilate  with  it  in  colour,  it  is  only  to  be 
discovered  by  its  exceeding  restlessness.  It  is  a  solitary 
species,  never  associating  in  Bocks,  and  seldom,  except  in 
spring,  to  be  seen  even  in  pairs. 

This   light-hearted    little  bird    is    lively   and   intelligent, 
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and  readily  sensible  of  danger ;  on  the  least  alarm  it  hastens 
to  hide  itself  from  observation  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed :  its  hops  or  leaps  are  mostly  executed  with  the  tail 
erect,  and  follow  in  such  quick  succession  that  its  flight 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  bush  or  hedge  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  running  of  a  mouse.  When  a  bird  of  prey 
appears,  the  little  wren  often  gives  the  alarm,  by  uttering 
rapidly  its  note  of  fear,  shrek !  shrek !  so  quickly  repeated, 
that  it  sounds  like  a  miniature  watchman^s  rattle  ;  this  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  a  curtsying,  or  dipping  motion,  in 
the  manner  of  the  redbreast. 

The  flight  of  the  Wren  is  performed  in  a  straight  line, 
fluttering  incessantly  its  short  rounded  wings ;  it  seldom 
performs  any  longer  flight  than  from  bush  to  bush,  or  across 
an  open  grass  plat,  and  usually  near  the  ground,  as  if  con- 
scious of  its  imperfect  powers. 

The  Wren  sings  occasionally  at  all  seasons,  but  least 
in  the  autumn.  Early  in  spring  its  lively  song  may  be 
heard  suddenly  to  break  forth  in  a  clear  and  cheerfiil  strain  : 
its  voice  is  very  strong  for  so  small  a  bird,  more  than  equal- 
ing in  strength  that  of  the  redbreast.  It  appears  usually 
to  sing  one  stated  succession  of  notes,  or  at  most  exhibits 
but  little  variety.  In  the  performance  of  its  song  the  whole 
body  of  the  little  vocalist  vibrates,  the  bill  is  raised  and 
opened  wide,  the  throat  enlarged,  and  the  wings  drooping. 
While  singing,  the  little  bird  frequently  sits  upon  the  upper 
branch  of  a  hedge  or  bush,  and  when  the  song  is  ended 
precipitately  descends. 

This  little  species  rears  its  young  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  as  far  northward  as  Sweden.  Its  nest  is 
variously  placed,  and  at  very  different  elevations  ;  it  is  some- 
times found  upon  the  ground,  and  occasionally  as  high  as 
twenty  feet  above  it,  as  opportunity  offers.  In  the  situation 
chosen  for  it  great  variety  also  may  be   observed.     Some 
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nre  placed  in  holes  in  btiililin;^,  or  under  tliHtchcd  rooft;^ 
some  among  piles  of  wood  or  fajrgots,  some  in  a  liay  or 
com-rick,  or  among  tlie  ciposed  roots  of  trees  ;  some  nre 
placed  n^iinst  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  olhcre  upon 
the  gronnd  uniong  fcm  or  brambles.  Concealment  for  tlieir 
nest  does  not  appear  to  be  much  sought  after,  as  it  is  ofVen 
to  be  found  beside  a  high  road,  where  the  little  builder  is 
disturbed  by  every  paescr.  One  thus  circumstanced  wc 
have  lately  seen  built  in  a  holt-  in  the  top  of  a  low  polliud 
by  the  river  side,  in  the  most  frequented  spot  in  the  rillapc, 
where  every  fisherman  and  every  idle  boy  was  in  ihc  hnbit 
of  passing.  The  anxiety  this  appeared  to  cause  to  the  tittle 
birds  was  extreme;  every  minute  their  attention  was  dis- 
tracted from  their  young,  and  their  vociferations  were  in- 
cessant, as  if  they  thought  that  every  one's  business  and 
convenience  should  give  place  to  theirs. 

The  neat  of  this  species  is  well  constructed  and  vet)' 
curious,  and  remarkably  varied  in  form  and  stmcture,  to 
suit  the  locality  selected.  When  the  stem  of  a  tree  is 
chosen,  the  manner  in  which  the  little  builder  commences 
the  work  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The  first  indication  of 
the  future  nest  is  a  slight  circular  outline  traced  upon  the 
stem,  by  means  of  a  few  slender  grass  stalks  attached  to 
the  rough  bark,  generally  of  the  elm,  which  tree  appears 
favourable  for  such  an  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  slender 
branches,  or  spurs,  that  spring  at  right  angles  from  its  stein, 
and  arc  sometimes  used  to  attach  the  external  parts  of  the 
nest  to.  This  slight  circle  may  be  observed  for  some  days 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  so  slow  is  the  progress  made  in 
this  stage  by  the  builders.  By  degrees  a  few  more  grasses 
appear  within  the  outline,  and  a  little  moss,  but  these  little 
creatures  will  seldom  suffer  any  one  to  see  them  at  work; 
on  the  contrary,  they  jealously  wateh  until  any  intrusive 
jNissengor  is  out  of  sight ;  thus  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  are 
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sometimes  employed  in  the  construction.  The  nest  when 
complete  is  spherical,  except  that  the  side  attached  to  the 
stem  is  flattened.  The  opening  for  passing  in  and  out  is 
in  the  upper  half,  below  the  dome,  and  is  nearly  closed  by 
the  feathers  with  which  it  is  lined. 

The  constructing  materials  of  the  nest  are  flexible  grass 
stalks,  dead  foliage,  and  green  moss,  of  which  the  principal 
part  consists.  When  built  upon  the  ground,  the  form  of 
the  Wren^s  nest  differs  considerably,  and  displays  less  in- 
genuity of  contrivance,  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  need.  A 
nest  of  this  description  in  our  possession  is  so  much  like  that 
of  a  willow-wren,  that  it  might,  if  empty,  be  mistaken  for 
one.  It  is  externally  composed  of  dead  fern,  with  a  small 
portion  of  long  green  moss,  interwoven  with  a  few  long  flow- 
ering stems  of  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers. 

Another  nest  in  our  possession,  is  of  less  common  con- 
struction :  this  is  suspended  beneath  a  branch  of  spruce 
fir,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  golden-crested  wren ; 
not,  however,  from  the  extremity,  but  from  the  centre  of 
the  branch.  It  is  attached  to  the  foliage  of  five  or  six 
pendant  sprays  by  the  long  trailing  branches  of  several  sorts 
of  wild  geranium,  or  cranesbill,  a  material  well  adapted  for 
binding  the  branches  together ;  long  grasses  also  appear  in 
the  structure,  and  dead  leaves  of  various  kinds,  together 
with  a  little  green  moss.  It  is  lined  with  skeleton  leaves 
and  a  few  roots,  but  no  feathers.  This  nest  is  fully  six 
inches  long  externally,  and  five  inches  in  width.  The  width 
within  is  about  three  inches,  and  the  depth  rather  more. 
The  thickness  of  the  nest  varies  from  one  to  two  inches, 
and  in  substance  it  is  very  firm,  especially  beneath  and  around 
the  entrance.  This  nest  contains  four  eggs,  but  sometimes 
as  many  as  eight  are  found. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  present  very  little  variety,  either 
in  form  or  colour ;  they  measure  usually  eight  lines  by  six  ; 
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tliey  arc  circular  at  tlic  larger  cud,  pointed  at  tlic  smsflef." 
In  colour  they  are  reddish -wliitc,  but   fade  to  pure  wliile 
wlit-n  preserved  :    minuLe,  dark   criiiieon  spol^  are   sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  and  arc  lulhcr  more  numerous  at  the  lai]fer 
end  :  the  sbcll  is  very  tliin  and  polishetl. 

Tlic  entire  length  of  the  Wren  is  scarcely  four  inches: 
the  wing  measures  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  one  inch  nine 
lines :  the  tail  one  inch  two  lines,  and  extends  about  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  beak,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  point,  is  four  and  a  half  lines  ;  the  taisi 
measure  seven  lines,  and  the  middle  toe  and  claw  the  some : 
the  hinder  toe  and  claw,  which  are  strong  and  thicli,  measure 
together  half  on  inch.  The  wing  is  much  rounded  ;  the 
first  (juill-fcather  measures  eight  lines,  the  second  one  inch 
two  lines,  the  third  one  inch  four  lines,  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  nearly  the  same  length,  and  the  longest 
in  the  wing,  The  tail-feathers  are  even  in  length,  except 
the  outer  onea,  which  arc  two  lines  shorter  than  the  rest: 
the  upper  and  under  coverts  hide  more  than  half  the  toil. 

'Vbe  whole  upper  plumage  of  this  tittle  bird  is  rcddisb- 
brown,  marked  on  the  back  and  scapulars  with  transverse 
dusky  bars.  The  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tertials,  and  the 
tail,  are  rather  more  rufous  Jn  colour,  and  similarly  barred  : 
the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  dusky,  barred  on  the  outer 
web  with  rcddisli-white,  which  gives  a  tesselated  appearance. 
The  under  parts  are  pale  reddish-brown,  lightest  on  the  chin 
and  throat,  and  darkest  on  the  flanks  and  under-coverts  of 
the  tail,  which  are  barred  with  dusky-brown.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  light  brown.  The  beak  is  rather  long  and  slender, 
and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  it  has  no  perceptible  notch  in  the 
margin.  The  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown  in  colour ;  the 
under  one  dark  only  at  the  tip,  and  pale  brown  at  the  base. 

To  show  how  small  In  bodily  substance  this  little  bird  is, 
we  mention  the  following  fiict.     We  once  captured  a  Wren, 
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and,  wishing  to   observe  its  manners,  designed  to  keep  it 
for  a  few  days  in  a  large  wire  cage.     Accordingly  we  intro- 
duced the  little  creature  in  at  the  door  :    it  had  scarcely 
released  itself  from  our  hand,  when  we  heard  it  strike  itself 
against  a  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.    Hardly  believ- 
ing that  it  could  so  readily  have  escaped  through  the  wires  of 
the  cage,  we  repeated  the  experiment :    the  result  was  the 
same ;  and  we  found  that  this  little  creature  could  fly  through 
a  cage  whose  wires  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  only  five 
lines,  or  little  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch  from  one  another, 
without  appearing  to  be  even  obstructed  by  them. 
The  egg  of  the  Wren  is  figured  75  in  the  plate. 
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GREATER  TITMOUSE. 


Par 


^HX  present  epccics  is  the  largc&L  of  its  faniily,  aad  lay 
generally  known.  It  is  JUtributcd  dl  over  Europe,  niid 
is  more  numeroUB  in  the  colder  regions  titan  in  the  wuntii-r, 
exteudlng  as  for  north  os  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  (WbLi. 
It  is  also  found  throughout  Asia.  In  these  vast  regions 
the  Titmouse  is  indigenous,  and  in  most  of  them  some 
are  found  to  remain  nearly  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
greater  p«rt  migrate  from  their  extreme  northern  boundnriM 
limin,  and  their  numbers  are  fuiind  preatly  to  increase 
in  the  temperate  regions  at  that  season.     This  movement 

caused  by  the  impossibility  that  tliese  and  other  grani- 
vorous  birds  find  of  obtaining  a  suiUcicncy  of  food  in  the 
north,  when  the  ground  is  covered  by  snow,  or  so  hardened 
by  frost  that  their  chance  of  subsistence  would  be  small. 

In  England,  their  migratory  movements  are  but  little 
perceived,  but  on  the  vast  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  the  different  seasons  are  far  more  distinct,  the  mi- 
grators may  be  seen,  during  September  and  October,  flying 
in  great  numbers  Irom  north-east  to  south-west,  apparently 
hurrying  along,  as  if  to  overtake  one  another.  It  is  gene- 
rally remarked,  and  with  truth,  that  these  birds  do  not  return 
in  spring  northward,  In  such  great  numbers  as  they  passed 
southward  in  autumn,  many  having  doubtless  fallen  a  prey 
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to  men,  and  animals,  and  birds  of  rapine,  besides  various 
other  casualties.  They  return  during  March  and  April,  and 
from  that  time  are  only  found  in  pairs  in  the  woods.  In 
Holland,  where  these  migrations  also  take  place,  they  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  autumn,  by  birdcatchers,  when 
on  the  watch  for  other  birds. 

These  birds  are  found  alike  on  hills  and  plains,  provided 
the  character  of  the  country  is  sylvan.  Their  habits  are 
restless  and  busy  in  the  extreme,  and  they  are  very  rarely  seen 
sitting  still  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  although  they  do 
not  want  for  courage,  they  have  the  sagacity  to  avoid  any 
place  where  they  have  met  with  danger  or  disturbance,  for 
which  reason  they  seldom  construct  a  second  nest  in  a  spot 
from  which  their  first  has  been  taken,  although,  when  undis* 
turbed,  they  are  known  frequently  to  return,  and  build  again 
in  the  hole  or  sheltered  corner  in  which  they  have  brought  up 
their  brood  of  the  preceding  year.  They  fight  and  quarrel 
much  with  their  neighbours,  even  at  large,  but  when  caged 
they  are  dangerous  companions  to  other  small  birds,  whom 
they  pursue  and  harass,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  destroy, 
by  striking  them  on  the  head  with  their  powerful  bills,  and 
then  feasting  on  their  brains.  The  flight  of  this  species 
is  rather  laborious,  performed  in  inverted  arches,  and  low 
when  passing  only  from  tree  to  tree  ;  but  they  fly  higher  in 
the  air  when  on  their  migratory  passage. 

The  food  of  the  Greater  Titmouse  consists  of  seeds,  fruits, 
insects  and  their  larvae,  and,  like  most  other  birds,  their 
chief  occupation  is  seeking  for  it :  for  this  purpose  they  are 
indefatigable  in  their  investigations  among  old  trees,  which 
aflTord  so  many  hidden  retreats  for  them  in  their  cavities 
and  bark.  In  winter  they  frequent  orchards,  much  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  also  farmyards,  for  the  sake  of  the  scattered  grain. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  invariably  placed  in  a  hole  in 
a  tree  or  wall,  or  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock,  and  its  construction 
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depends  much  on  locality  and  circHmstanccs,  ae  n-gards  tana 
and  proportions.  It  generally  conaisU  of  luoss,  grass,  and 
Btalks,  and  is  lined  with  wuol,  Imrsc  ur  cow's  hair,  and 
Feathers,  and  generally  loosely  put  together.  Wc  lately 
saw  n  ncBt  of  this  species,  taken  under  mtlior  curious  cin-iiiu- 
stanees.  A  young  roiupiiiiion  with  whom  we  were  walking, 
observed  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a  ne^t,  as  ho  hwl  seen 
a  liird  drop  from  the  trees  above  into  a  hole,  which  he  pointed 
out,  in  B  stump  imbeildcd  in  the  liank  hy  the  road  side. 
He  climbed  along  the  bunk  to  it,  and  found  that  the  hole, 
which  was  in  the  remains  of  a  Tdlcd  tree,  was  too  small  to 
admit  the  entmncc  of  his  band ;  consequently,  he  put  in 
a  stick  to  feci  wliat  might  be  within,  and,  6nding  something 
Bofl,  he  twisted  the  stick,  in  the  manner  boys  do  to  get 
a  nest  out  of  a  narrow  hole,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a 
nest  composed  of  wool  and  gmsECs,  and  liaving  two  e^ 
entangled  by  the  process  in  its  folds.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  then  with  his  knife  enlarged  the  hole  a  little, 
and  put  in  his  hand  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  and  just  within 
his  arm's  length  he  felt  more  eggs  at  the  bottom  ;  after 
having  succeeded  in  bringing  out  eight  more,  one  by  one, 
he  fell  something  running  up  his  arm,  and  drawing  it  hastily 
out,  he  saw  the  tail  of  a  bird,  which  was  endeavouring  to 
conceal  itself  in  a  side  recess  in  the  old  stem.  The  affec- 
tionate little  creature  had,  therefore,  remained  until  all  her 
eggs  were  taken  away,  and  even  then  would  not  leave  the 
spot,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  prisoner  with  them, 
although  she  might  easily  have  made  her  own  escape.  AVe 
set  the  parent  at  liberty,  but  thought,  after  the  alann  she 
liad  had,  it  was  in  vain  to  replace  the  nest  and  e^s  with 
any  hope  that  she  would  again  return  to  them.  This  iiest 
is  an  exceedingly  well  built  one,  composed  of  tufts  of  dry 
grass  witJi  long  flowering  stems,  and  green  moss  externally, 
and  lined  with  wool,  and  hair,  and  rabbits"  down. 
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The  eggs  of  the  Greater  Titmouse  are  of  a  short  oval  form, 
eight  lines  and  a  half  long,  and  six  and  a  half  broad  ;  they 
are  white,  with  very  little  polish,  freckled  with  many  pale 
lilac  and  reddish-brown  spots  over  the  whole  surface ;  rather 
fallest  at  the  larger  end.  The  young  birds,  after  they  can 
fly,  follow  their  parents  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  care- 
fully fed  by  them  ;  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  sitting  upon 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard,  waiting  for  the 
expected  supply  of  food ;  they  sit  shivering,  in  the  manner 
of  other  young  birds,  with  their  wings  drooping,  and  uttering 
a  shrill  cry,  like  shreep  !  shreep  !  The  parents,  whose  note, 
when  so  engaged,  resembles  tsip  !  seek  for  their  food  among 
the  mossy  branches  and  curled  leaves,  and  appear  to  bring 
them  small  caterpillars.  The  young  birds  may,  for  some 
time,  be  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  their  smaller 
size  and  duller  plumage.  The  roosting  places  of  these  birds 
are  usually  holes  in  walls  or  trees,  or  beneath  the  tiles  of 
roo&,  where  a  broken  comer  gives  them  admittance,  and  they 
often  roost  several  together. 

The  notes  of  this  bird  are  various.  Early  in  spring  he 
is  heard  to  say  eeclu !  eeclu !  eeclu !  and  by  degrees  adds 
many  more  words  to  his  vocabulary.  Among  them  are  stitty  ! 
stitty  !  and  brttty  !  hritly  !  he  also  says  sitseeda  I  and,  when 
surprised  or  in  fear,  pronounces  seeterrrr !  and  pink^  pinky 
pink !  like  the  chaflSnch,  but  in  a  louder  tone  and  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  chaffinch  seldom  saying  it  but  once, 
or,  at  most,  twice  at  a  time.  But  his  &vourite  note  is 
seedidip  !  seedidip  !  which  is  pronounced  with  such  rapidity 
and  so  many  times  in  succession,  that  the  bird  is  out  of 
breath,  and  all  his  hearers  are  in  the  same  condition.  The 
notes  are  all  in  a  high  key,  sharp  and  metallic. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Greater  Titmouse  is  nearly  six 
inches.  The  wing  measures,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip, 
three  inches ;   the  first  quill-fcather  is  narrow  and  pointed. 
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and  less  thiiD  Lulf  the  length  of  the  second ; 
wbicli  is  alsu  ratlicr  pointed,  is  four  lines  shorter  than  tLf 
third  ;  tlic  fourth  and  fiftli  exceed  the  third  a  little,  and  are 
the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  extends  beyond  the  closed 
wings  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  :  the  tail-feathers  mensuTC 
two  inches  aud  three  quarters,  and  the  upper  coverts  hide 
about  one  third  of  their  length.  The  tarsua  measures  ten 
lines  ;  the  toes  are  rather  strong,  and  the  claws  thick.  The 
beak  measures  five  lines  from  the  forehead,  and  is  strong, 
thick,  and  broad  ;  the  edges  of  the  lower  mandible  fit  into 
the  upper.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with  strong,  bristly 
feathers. 

The  piebald  plumage  of  these  birds  is  very  etriking  and 
handsome  :  the  colours  of  the  adult  male  are  as  follows.  An 
entire  glossy  black  hood  covers  the  head ;  the  chin  and  throat 
arc  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  broad  black  band  descends 
from  the  throat,  down  the  middle  of  the  belly  to  tLe  tail. 
The  cheeks  are  white,  bounded  by  another  black  band  :  the 
sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  are  dull  yellow.  The  back 
and  scapulars  are  olive  green  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  fine  bluish-grey ;  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  the  same  :  the  greater  coverts  are  bluish- 
grey,  edged  with  the  green  of  the  back,  and  broadly  tipped 
with  white.  The  primary  quills  are  greyish-black,  edged 
with  fine  grey,  except  the  first  two.  The  secondaries  and 
tertials  arc  black,  edged  with  greenish- white.  The  outer 
tail-feather  is  greyish-black  on  chief  of  the  inner  web,  the 
outer  web  and  tip  white ;  the  rest  of  the  tail-feathers  arc 
black  on  ihcir  inner  webs,  and  slate  colour  on  their  outer. 
The  beak  is  blackish -horn -colour,  with  lighter  edges  and  tip : 
the  iris  is  dark  brown  :  the  legs  and  feet  are  slate  colour. 

The  female  is  not  by  far  so  brilliant  in  colouring.  The 
white  patch  on  the  cheek  is  less  clear  ;  the  black  on  the  head 
und  breast  is  duller,  and  extends  only  half  way  down   the 
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breast ;  it  is  also  narrower.  The  young  male  has  the  black 
streak  down  the  breast  and  belly  narrower  than  in  the  adult 
male,  but  continued  all  the  way.  The  moult  of  these  birds 
takes  place  in  July  and  August. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Parus  are  ;  bill  short,  strong, 
subconical,  slightly  compressed,  without  any  notch ;  nostrils 
basal  and  round,  hidden  by  short  reflected  bristles  ;  tarsi 
strong ;  hinder  claw  the  longest :  wings  with  the  first  quill 
moderate,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  the  longest. 

The  egg  of  tlie  Greater  Titmouse  is  figured  76. 
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BLUE  TITMOUSE. 

PARrS    C£RVLEUS. 

The  present  specieE  inhabits  all  Europe,  witb  the  exec 
tlon  of  the  most  northern  pwts :  it  prefers  moderately  ti 
to  mountainous  countries,  and  frequents  leaf-clad  treca,  in  f 
fcrcnce  to  pines  and  firs.  In  tlie  spring  these  birds  i 
seen  in  pairs,  and  ancrwards  in  families :  towards  autU] 
they  collect  in  flocks,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  the  foil 
going  species.  It  requires  hardly  to  be  mentioned, 
the  Blue  Titmouse  remains  with  us  the  whole  year,  and 
is  continually  seen  in  shrubberies  close  to  oar  windows, 
particularly  during  the  winter  season.  They  associate  much 
with  the  golden-crested  wrens  and  creepers ;  but  these  are 
not  so  familiar)  and  do  not  generally  approach  so  near  to 
habitations.  In  temper  the  Blue  Titmouse  is  quarrelsome 
and  cruel,  frequently  biting  and  pursuing  other  small 
birds,  with  erected  crest  and  attitudes  of  defiance.  Among 
the  branches  of  trees  this  little  creature  is  very  nimble, 
climbing  and  hopping  from  bough  to  bough,  and  clinging 
in  a  variety  of  attitudes :  it  seldom  descends  to  the  ground, 
nil  its  habits  being  arboreal.  Its  flight,  when  continued  to 
a  little  distance,  is  rather  unsteady,  especially  in  windy 
weather. 

On  the  continent  uf  Europe,  many  of  these  birds  migrate 
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towards  the  south  in  autumn ;  driven  from  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  north  by  cold  and  hunger.  They  begin 
their  course  in  September  and  October ;  and  travelling 
through  forests  and  woods,  pass  through  the  centre  of  Europe. 
In  the  spring  they  return  by  the  same  route,  and  spread  them- 
selves again  over  the  north. 

The  natural  food  of  these  birds  consists  of  grain,  and 
insects  of  almost  every  description.  In  spring  and  summer 
they  principally  consume  small  caterpillars,  moths,  spiders, 
etc.,  and  their  larvse,  which  are  found  under  the  leaves,  and 
on  the  bark  of  trees.  During  autumn  and  winter,  their 
principal  occupation  is  seeking  for  the  concealed  eggs  of 
insects,  for  which  they  often  frequent  fruit-trees  in  orchards ; 
and  although  in  this  search  some  mischief  may  be  done 
to  their  buds,  this  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
destruction  of  innumerable  stores  of  eggs,  ready  to  come 
forth  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  to  commence  their 
much  more  destructive  ravages.  Seeds  of  berries,  and  the 
kernels  of  beech  mast,  they  are  also  partial  to.  Nor  does 
this  wide  range  include  all  that  the  Blue  Titmouse  is  fond 
of;  for  we  have  often  seen  it  feasting  among  joints  of  meat 
in  a  village  butcher^s  shop,  even  in  summer  when  food  is 
plentiful;  and  on  watching  for  what  purpose  it  came  there, 
we  have  seen  it  pick  out  carefully  the  fat  by  preference. 
Possibly  they  may  also  be  of  service  in  a  butcher'^s  shop, 
as  well  as  among  apple-trees,  by  destroying  the  large  flies 
that  frequent  such  places,  and  the  eggs  produced  by  them. 

The  Blue  Titmice  are  very  expert  in  snatching  food 
from  beneath  brick  or  net  traps  set  in  winter,  and  we  have 
often  seen  them  take  a  piece  of  bread,  or  grain  of  com, 
and  fly  up  into  the  trees  with  it ;  on  which  occasions  the 
sparrows  and  chaffinches,  who  are  generally  too  cunning  to 
venture  under  themselves,  sometimes  follow,  and  by  their 
superior  strength,  take  it  away  from  them.  The  greater 
titmouse  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  treated. 
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la  March,  or  April,  tlic  Blue  Titmouse  begins  again  la  ' 
constniot  iU  nest  in  tlic  place  it  inhabited  the  foregoing 
aprtti}!,  providcil  it  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  ase  of 
tlio  woodman,  or  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  cotta^r's 
wife  for  firewood,  the  ehoscn  spot  gencrolly  being  k  bole 
in  an  old  dry  stump  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  branch  partly  decayed; 
and  usually  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Old  apple  or 
pear-trees,  willow  stumps,  half  decayed  oaks,  etc.,  arc  otiea 
choBert,  The  place  usually  preferred  to  receive  the  nest  is 
a  hole,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  sufficient  only  to  receive  tlie 
bird,  but  wider  witliin,  where  it  is  often  scooped  out  niul 
prepared  by  the  builder  itself  with  its  strong  aud  sharp 
bill.  The  structure  of  the  nest  depends  much  upon  the 
place  in  which  it  is  situated:  if  the  hole  is  small,  the  nest 
consists  only  of  a  few  feathers  or  tufts  of  hair ;  if  large,  the 
foundation  is  of  moss,  grasses,  and  wool ;  the  nest  is  well 
constructed,  and  lined  with  hair.  The  number  of  eggs  in 
early  nests  seldom  exceeds  eight ;  and  in  later,  or  second 
broods,  seldom  more  than  six  are  found.  It  is  said  tliat 
although  this  bird  returns  yi'iir  after  year  to  the  ?aine  spot 
to  build,  it  does  not  for  a  second  brood  inhabit  the  same 
hole,  in  which  the  first,  or  spring  family,  has  been  brought 
up.  The  Blue  Titmouse  is  also  very  tenacious  of  her  eggs, 
and  will  scratch  and  bite  sharply  any  one  who  is  venturous 
enough  to  put  his  hand  into  the  hole  where  she  sits. 

The  most  common  note  of  the  Blue  Titmouse  is  zit !  zil ! 
which  it  utters  very  frequently,  apparently  for  amusement; 
or  it  nuy  be  a  sort  of  family,  or  gathering  note,  to  keep 
tlie  little  party  together ;  it  is  continually  interchanged 
among  them,  when  several  of  these  little  creatures  are  seen 
flitting  about  and  feeding  together ;  it  also  says  (zt'Iee .'  Its 
true  call,  or  pairing  note  is  Isee  !  taec !  Isirrr  !  very  quickly 
repeated.  There  is  little  indueimcnt  to  keep  birds  of  this 
genus  itt  confinement,  as  they  have  uu  song,  and  do  habits 
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of  sociability.  This  species  also  requires  to  be  kept  alone, 
and  must  be  provided  with  a  cage  entirely  of  wire,  as  they 
soon,  with  their  powerful  beaks,  destroy  wood-work  in  their 
incessant  attempts  to  recover  their  liberty. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Blue  Titmouse  is  four  inches  and 
a  half;  the  wing  measures  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  tail,  which  measures  nearly  two 
inches,  extends  an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the  closed  wings ; 
the  tarsus  is  eight  lines  in  length ;  the  beak  four  lines  from 
the  tip  to  the  forehead,  and  in  form  short  and  conical. 

The  variegated  plumage  of  this  species  is  as  follows.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  blue,  lightest  near  the  forehead,  and 
darkest  towards  the  nape,  surrounded  entirely  by  a  white 
band ;  beneath  this  white  band  passes  a  dark  bluish-black 
line,  which  commences  at  the  nostril,  and  passing  through  the 
eyes,  extends  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  cheeks  are  white, 
bounded  by  a  dark  blue  band,  which  commences  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth,  and  passes  backwards  to  the  nape.  The 
feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  are  glossy  canary  green. 
The  coverts  of  the  wings  are  deep  bright  blue,  the  larger 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a  distinct  band  across  the  wings  ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  blackish,  the  secondaries  edged  with 
bluish-green,  and  the  tcrtials  tipped  with  dull  white ;  the  tail 
is  blue,  and  slightly  forked.  The  under  plumage  is  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  the  chin  is  deep  bluish-purple,  from  which  a  band  of 
the  same  colour  extends  down  the  middle  of  the  belly ;  the 
legs  and  toes  are  bluish-grey. 

The  female  nc^irly  resembles  the  male,  differing  only  in 
having  her  colours  less  bright  and  distinct,  and  the  dark  band 
down  the  centre  of  the  body  less  prolonged. 

The  young  birds  have  the  same  distribution  of  colours,  but 
they  are  much  duller,  and  tinged  with  grey.  During  their 
first  autumnal  moult,  which  takes  place  in  August,  the  co- 
lours of  the  nestling  plumage  and  the  feathering  of  the  adult 
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arc  curiously  mingled ;  tlie  chcckB  nnd  circle  round  the  crown 
are  yellow,  mottled  with  new  white  feathers  ;  the  lop  of  llie 
hcoili  which  in  the  nestling  is  greenish  stnoke  colotir,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  speckled  with  the  bright  blue  feaihcra  that  dia- 
tinguiah  that  purt  in  the  adult ;  the  dnrk  cyesLreak  and  collar 
arc  smoke  colour,  and  the  beak  dark  Lorn,  edged  with  white. 
The  young  male  at  this  period  has  but  a  very  sliglit  India- 
lion  ot  the  dark  baud  down  the  body,  and  in  the  young 
female  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  figured  77  in  the  Plalti. 
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PLATE  LXXVIII. 

MARSH  TITMOUSE. 
Parus  palustris. 

Thk  present  subject  is  hardly  larger  than  the  blue  tit- 
mouse, and  is  short  and  stout  in  form,  and  plain  in  plumage. 
The  Marsh  Titmouse  is  common  throughout  most  parts  of 
Europe  from  south  to  north.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia,  it  is  very  common,  as  also  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  it  is  found  equally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
and  of  America. 

In  Britain  this  species  is  indigenous,  and  resident  through- 
out the  year.  During  summer  their  chief  resort  is  under- 
wood, particularly  near  water  or  springy  spots ;  they  also  fre- 
quent osier  beds  by  the  river  side,  and  are  found  among  tall 
reeds  and  water-plants.  In  winter  they  are  chiefly  seen  in 
bushes,  plantations,  gardens,  and  orchards,  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  approach  fearlessly  the  habitations  of 
men,  even  among  hills  and  mountains,  which  they  do  not  so 
much  frequent  at  other  times.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen 
in  the  upper  branches  of  tall  trees,  but  mostly  reside  in  the 
lower  branches,  in  bushes,  or  copsewood.  Their  roosting-placc 
for  the  night  is  generally  a  hole,  so  small  that  they  can 
but  just  enter.  In  manners  these  little  birds  are  quick  and 
lively,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  cheerful,  happy,  and  affectionate 
disposition.     During  the  early  part  of  spring  a  little  pair  may 


k  OB  t»  %V  Atmt  iBi4g  tk  bnnclies  oF  a  low  uec  fur 
■»*  tae.  «t^|  Sm  fcad,  aad  wL«i  one  of  ihcm  has  met 
«itt  a  aivdi,  il  «3  ^pacfc  its  mate  with  it,  while  tlie 
■ifts  «(aa|  !■  bnk  ^ti  iU*aing  like  a  .^("'"g  bird,  ultcis 
Araoifalfi  Mle  mi  nedns  the  oOered  doaaUon.  Thii 
Btk  ^ms  M  »  enSullT  sea  id  puis,  that  it  a  believed 
to  Aim  ^pMtaafcrlife. 

lAc  iI  •iko'  UtBioc,  the  DnaoBTlhble  tsil  !  tzit !  is  one 
rf  Ae  riW  Milw  af  tUt  ifwaes  dtinnc:  all  occapatioDS  ;  aod 
ha  tW  fttqaeaej  of  iu  tcpetitioo  we  think  it  not  impro- 
IhUc  ibl  tU>  gCKdf  be  dcritrd  its  popular  name  of  Tit, 
■r  TilT—r.  Tbcj  haic  also  many  other  notes,  such  ns 
tfil!  fit!  dtm-'  Am!  alaa  ailt: !  aill: !  which  ie  sai^  lo 
be  Actr  ciJI  ia  tW  punqp-aoMii.  Many  of  the  notes  of 
tbe  THmicc  aic  tufUj  moskal,  but  their  performance  nf 
then  can  ccuedy  be  eaDcd  a  aong,  as  it  in  (rcquently  eon- 
SmA  lo  two  aalGH  nttend  aluntatt-ly,  sometimes  slowly, 
—tlimiK  viA  gnat  npi<lity.  The  gathering  ery  of  llie 
UatA  ThiBoase  it  of  tLb  description ;  it  consists  of  Ino 
notes,  of  a  rich  metallic  sotini].  wljjch  seem  to  express  hind- 
git,  or  Ktljtt,  uttered  many  times  in  succession.  Towards 
the  end  of  summer  we  hare  seen  little  parties  of  six  or  eight 
of  this  species,  flitting  together  in  lofty  flr-trees,  uttering 
frequently  this  metallic  cry  ;  and  we  have  noticed  that  they 
appear  to  delight  in  sultry  weather. 

The  food  of  the  Marsh  Titmouse  is  seeds  and  insects. 
During  spring  and  summer  they  consume  innumerable  insecU 
and  their  larvae,  from  the  leaves  and  buds  of  trees,  as  well  as 
from  their  branches  and  bark.  In  autumn  and  winter  seeds 
and  berries,  and  the  eggs  of  insects  are  sought  oftcr.  The 
seeds  of  sunflowers  are  a  fevourite  food,  also  hemp-seed, 
spinach  and  lettucc-sccd,  and  the  seeds  of  many  garden 
flowers ;  tbcy  will  also  cat  oats,  and,  like  the  blue  titmouse, 
tliey  are  fond  of  flesh. 
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Of  all  this  family  none  is  so  pleasing  and  amusing  as  the 
Marsh  Titmouse  when  caged,  or  kept  in  a  laigc  aviary. 
When  first  caught,  ants^  eggs  and  elder-berries  should  be 
given  them,  but  for  a  constant  food  the  best  is  the  seed  of 
the  sun  flower. 

The  Marsh  Titmouse  breeds  among  low  bushes  and  trees 
of  no  great  elevation,  generally  near  water,  in  osier  beds  and 
willow  plantations.  The  nest  is  always  placed  in  a  hole,  at 
various  elevations  from  the  ground  ;  the  most  frequent  place 
18  the  crown  of  a  pollard-willow,  which  is  sui&ciently  soft  to 
allow  the  little  birds  to  hollow  out  a  place  large  enough  for 
their  nursery.  "  We  have  seen  it,"  says  Montagu,  "  artfully 
excavating  the  decayed  part  of  that  tree,  and  carrying  the 
chips  in  its  bill  to  some  distance ;  always  working  downwards, 
and  making  the  bottom,  for  the  reception  of  the  nest,  larger 
than  the  entrance.''  The  hole  of  entrance  is  generally  per- 
fectly circular,  and  so  small  as  only  to  admit  the  ingress  and 
^ress  of  the  parent  bird.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
nest  consists  only  of  a  few  hairs  and  tufts  of  wool ;  but  if  the 
cavity  selected  is  of  sufficient  dimensions,  moss,  and  grasses, 
fibres  of  roots,  and  bark,  with  wool  and  hair,  arc  carried  in, 
in  considerable  quantities. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  may  be  found  in  May ;  they  are  hatched  after 
thirteen  days'  incubation,  in  which  both  parents  assist.  The 
young  birds  are  fed  with  small  caterpillars,  and  the  labours  of 
the  parents  ate  incessant,  in  order  to  supply  so  many  mouths. 
The  parents  show  great  attachment  to  the  young,  as  well  as 
to  each  other ;  as  a  proof  of  their  affliction,  if  one  of  a  little 
family  is  caught  and  placed  in  a  cage  as  a  call-bird,  all  the 
family  flock  around,  and  all  may  successively  be  made  pri- 
soners.    Second,  or  late  broods  seldom  exceed  six  in  number. 

The  Marsh  Titmouse  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in  entire 
length  :  and  weighs  about  two  and  a  half  drams.     The  wing 
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a  trom  tlie  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
fcather  two  inches  four  lines:  the  tail  two  bchcs  two  linre t 
the  beak  measures  three  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip, 
nod  is  conieal  and  very  bluut ;  the  nostrils  are.  covered 
by  very  stiff,  blacl*  hairs,  directed  forward.  The  wings  h:ivc 
the  first  quUl  eight  lineB  in  length ;  the  second,  one  inch 
five  lines ;  the  third,  two  inches  three  lines ;  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth,  exceed  the  third  by  about  one  line,  and  are  the 
longest  in  the  wing;  the  tarsi  measure  eight  lines. 

The  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  although  less  strikiog 
than  that  of  most  of  its  eongenors,  is  very  pretty.  The 
whole  head  is  covered  with  a  jet  black  hood,  which  includes 
the  forehead  and  nape.  The  cheeks  are  white,  as  are  aho 
the  reflected  stiff  hairs  that  extend  from  the  eye  to  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  :  the  chin  is  black.  The  track  and 
scapulars  are  rusty  grey,  lightest  on  the  upper  covcrta  of 
the  tail :  the  tail  and  wings  are  dusky,  edged  with  the  colour 
of  the  back.  The  under  plumage  of  the  body  is  dull  while, 
strongly  tinged  on  the  breast  and  flanks  with  bufT  colour. 
The  iris  ia  dark  brown  :  the  legs  and  toes  bluish-grey.  The 
under  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  cream-colour ;  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  wings  and  tail  feathers  pale  slate,  with  white  shaAs. 

The  female  and  young  so  nearly  resemble  the  adult  male, 
that  one  description  will  sufiice  for  all. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  dull  white,  witliout  any  polish ; 
it  is  very  minutely  speckled  over  with  reddish  brown  spots, 
chiefly  around  the  zone  at  tbc  lai^r  end.  The  eggs  of 
all  our  indigenous  titmice  have  a  marked  character,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  the  wren,  the  creeper, 
and  the  chiff-chaff;  they  are  more  unpolished  in  surface, 
the  markings  arc  paler,  and  odcn  rough  or  angular  in  form, 
instead  of  smooth  and  round.  A  representation  of  one  will 
be  found  figured  78. 
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COLE  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  ater. 

This  species  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  Titmice,  and 
one  of  the  most  lively  and  familiar.  It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is'  generally  to  be  seen  at  all  seasons,  but  in  the 
winter  especially  it  may  be  observed,  as  at  that  time  it  ap^ 
preaches  nearest  to  inhabited  dwellings,  and  may  be  seen 
among  the  leafless  trees  around  them,  busily  searching  for 
its  food. 

The  Cole  Titmouse  is  distributed  over  Europe,  Northern 
Asia,  and  North  America,  as  far  north  as  vegetation  exists  in 
the  form  of  trees ;  it  is  common  in  Sweden,  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  With  us 
these  birds  are  indigenous,  but  like  most  others  of  their  kind, 
their  numbers  are  increased  in  the  autumn  by  migratory 
flights  from  the  north,  impelled  by  change  of  season  and 
consequent  want  of  subsistence.  These  return  again  in  the 
month  of  March  towards  the  north.  These  travellers  are 
only  on  their  progress  during  the  day,  skirting  woods  or 
thickets,  where  such  are  to  be  met  with,  and  are  seldom  seen 
in  open  or  unsheltered  spots. 

The  localities  chosen  by  these  birds  are  chiefly  pine  and 
fir  forests  and  woods,  both  in  hilly  and  in  level  country ; 
Scotch  fir  plantations  they  are  especially  fond  of.     They  live 
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in  ^airs,  and  arc  generally  seen  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  wa2e 
llie  weather  is  mild.  During  cold  and  wet  weather  they 
como  down  upon  the  ground,  and  visit  gardens  and  orchards, 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  numben  during  autumn  awl 
winter. 

The  habits  of  the  Ci>lc  Titmoiiae  miw^  rc«emblc  those  of 
ihc  other  species,  being  always  in  motion  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  fir-tribe,  and 
insects.  They  may  be  seen  searching  about  in  all  the 
crevices  of  the  stems  and  branches,  lo  the  tips  of  which  tlicj 
hang  themselves ;  and  the  cones  arc  investigated  very  closely. 
These  birds  are  also  very  fond  of  the  aceda  contained  in  ser- 
vice berries.  Caterpillars  and  large  insects  they  trample 
under  their  feet,  before  they  begin  to  feed  upon  them ;  the 
smaller  insects  they  consume  entire,  as  well  as  the  expand 
Ittrvffi.  When  they  obtain  a  seed  from  the  eonc  of  a  6r-ttw; 
they  carry  it  to  a  convenient  branch,  where  they  t«ke  the 
kernel  out  of  it  while  holding  the  pod  with  their  claws. 
They  arc  also  very  skilful  on  the  ground  in  searching  for 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  Sec.  Where  they  find  plenty  of  these 
seeds,  they  are  said  to  hoard  them  up,  and  secrete  them 
behind  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in  crevices  in  the  wood,  and 
fetch  them  out  when  they  are  in  want;  and  this  is  most 
probably  the  case,  as  it  accords  with  their  manners  when 
caged,  when  they  have  been  seen  to  hide  a  portion  of  their 
food,  and  frequently  to  look  whether  it  was  still  where  they 
put  it. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  unsteady,  and  resembles  much 
that  of  the  other  Titmice,  fluttering  with  their  wings  in  the 
manner  of  a  moth. 

The  nest  of  tlie  Cole  Titmouse  is  always  placed  in  a  sbd- 
tered  position ;  sometimes  it  occupies  a  hole  in  a  decayed 
tree,  at  a  little  elevation  from  the  ground ;  sometimes  it  is 
fonnd  in  a  deserted  mouse  or  mole-hole,  or  in  a  hole  in  » 
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wall  or  crevice  in  a  rock,  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
forests  or  woods  of  pine  or  fir.  The  materials  consist 
chiefly  of  short  green  ground  moss,  and  the  nest  is  lined  with 
the  hair  of  small  quadrupeds,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
feathers.  The  female  deposits  in  this  warm  little  cavern  her 
six  or  eight  eggs,  of  the  size,  shape,  and  colouring  represented 
in  the  plate.  No.  79.  Incubation  lasts  about  a  fortnight, 
and  the  male  and  female  sit  by  turns :  the  young,  when 
hatched,  are  fed  with  small  green  caterpillars.  These  birds 
have  two  broods  in  the  year,  the  first  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  wing  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  usual  note  of  the  Cole  Titmouse  is  much  like  that 
of  the  foregoing  species,  being  zit !  zit !  and  the  call-note 
is  like  zit'tee ! 

To  close  the  history  of  these  little  birds,  let  us,  finally, 
point  out  their  great  utility  in  destroying  a  vast  number  of 
insects,  hurtful  to  forest-trees  in  general,  which,  if  not  kept 
within  due  limits  by  these  and  many  other  of  their  fellow 
agents,  would  rob  the  woods  of  their  freshness  and  verdure. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Cole  Titmouse  is  four  and  a  half 
inches.  The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  extremity  of  the 
longest  quill-feather,  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  ; 
the  first  quill-feather  measures  nine  lines,  the  second  one  inch 
and  a  half;  the  third  exceeds  the  second  by  about  three 
Unes,  but  is  scarcely  so  long  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
which  are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  measures  one 
inch  eight  lines,  is  slightly  forked,  and  extends  four  lines  be- 
yond the  tips  of  the  folded  wings.  The  beak,  which  is 
longer  and  thinner  than  in  the  Marsh  Titmouse,  is  in  length 
four  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  covered  at  the 
base  with  stiff  reflected  hairs,  which  conceal  the  nostrils.  The 
tarsi  measure  scarcely  seven  lines,  and  the  feet  are  rather 
stout. 

The  elegant  plumage  of  this  little  species  is  as  follows : 
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the  bill  U  dark  bora  colour,  lighter  along  the  edges,  ant 
transparent  at  the  tip ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  hood  of  shining  bluish-black  feathers,  whieh, 
encroaching  a  little  on  the  mantle,  gives  the  head  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  size ;  the  chin  is  also  black ;  and  the 
characteristic  white  spot,  which  distinguishes  several  of  the 
Titmice,  occupies  the  nape.  The  cheeks  arc  pure  white, 
bordered  below  with  a  narrow  black  band ;  the  middle  of  the 
breast  and  belly  are  white ;  the  sides  of  the  breast,  ihc  flanks, 
and  under  coverts  of  the  tail  delicate  buff  colour.  The  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  arc  ash-colour,  tinged  with 
hoary  green ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  strongly  tinged  with  brownish  buff.  The  larger 
and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  dark  ash-colour,  each  fea- 
ther tipped  with  a  round  white  spot,  forming  two  bars  across 
the  wings ;  the  tail  and  wings  are  dusky,  edged  with  the 
hoary  green  colour  of  the  back  ;  the  tertials  tipped  with 
white.  The  tail-feathers  beneath  are  dusky  grey,  with  white 
shatls ;  the  under  surface  of  the  qui II- feathers  are  the  same, 
with  white  edges  on  the  inner  web  ;  the  under  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  greyish- white.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked,  and  all 
the  feathering  Is  loose,  and  silky. 

Between  male  and  female  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
plumage :  the  latter  is  rather  smaller,  and  the  black  on  the 
head  less  glossy,  and  not  extending  so  far  down,  and  the 
white  is  not  so  pure.  The  young  resemble  the  adult  female. 
The  nest  feathers  of  the  young,  before  the  first  moult,  have 
a  general  tinge  of  green  in  them ;  and  the  soles  of  their  feet 
ore  yellow.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  plumage  of  this 
species  at  any  particular  period  of  the  seasons,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brighter  polish  on  the  new  feathers,  after  the  au- 
tumnal moult. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  numbered  79  in  the  plate. 
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PLATE  LXXX. 

CRESTED  TITMOUSE. 

PaRUS    CR18TATUS. 

Thb  Cbested  Titmouse,  which  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  of  the  Parus  tribe  by  the  fine  erect  plumage 
that  ornaments  its  head,  is  a  scarce  and  local  bird  in  this 
country,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
knd,  where  it  inhabits  the  most  wooded  districts.  In  the 
vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  that  cover  so  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  this  bird  is  of  frequent  occurrence :  and  it 
appears  probable  that  it  entirely  confines  itself  to  such  locali- 
ties, as,  in  our  own  country,  it  inhabits  fir-covered  tracts  only. 
It  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  resides,  throughout  the  year,  in  several 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Sweden, 
where  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
many  wooded  tracts  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Germany, 
and  is  found  in  Switzerland  among  the  mountain  forests,  and 
in  some  of  the  hilly  and  wooded  parts  of  France. 

In  their  habits  these  birds  appear  less  influenced  by  the 
successive  changes  of  the  seasons  than  others  of  their  tribe, 
and  are,  consequently,  more  stationary ;  and  their  migratory 
flights,  when  they  do  take  place,  more  limited.  That  par- 
tial migrations  occur  is  apparent,  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
occasionally  seen  in  spring  and  autumn,  beyond  their  usual 
forest   limits,  in    plantations  and  shrubberies.     Under  such 
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circumstancea,  ihey  appear  lo  be  hurrying  on,  as  if  on  ibeir 
passage  to  a  (lisUnt  part,  passing  hastily  from  busli  to  bnsh.  In 
the  siunmeT  they  are  found  only  in  forests  of  large  extent, 
whither  they  constantly  resort  to  breed.  Their  haunte  are 
chiefly  the  very  tops  of  the  tallest  and  oldest  fir-trees  ;  besides 
which  they  ore  occasionally  seen  in  juniper  trees  or  bushes,  to 
wliich  they  are  very  partial. 

In  habits  the  Crested  Titmice  resemble  others  of  their 
tribe,  being  always  in  motion  from  branch  to  branch,  and  arc 
lively  and  quarrelsome,  although  preferring  society.  They 
are  seldom  seen  alone,  but  asBociate  in  flocks,  and  frequently 
with  other  small  birds  of  their  kind.  When  seen  among 
their  native  forests  these  birds  do  not  appear  shy  ;  but  when 
pawing  along  in  their  migratoiy  courses  they  are  hurrying  and 
nstleSB. 

The  Crested  Titmouse  has  not  hitherto  be«n  aeeertaioetl  to 
inhabit  any  part  of  England,  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  seTcml  of  the  forests  and  fir-covered  districts  of  Scotland, 
from  whence  specimens  arc  frequently  obtained :  in  that 
countrv  it  has  been  ^ccn  as  far  south  ns  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  where  it  is  known  to  breed. 

The  call-note  of  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Titmice ;  to  which  is  usually  added  the  Bound  g-AiVrr .' 
or  gkirrr-kee !  This  call  is  loudest  in  the  pairing  soison. 
When  any  of  these  birds  are  caught,  and  it  is  designed  to 
keep  them  in  confinement,  they  ought  to  be  placed  several 
together  in  a  cage,  as  they  are  fond  of  company. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  in  summer  of  insects,  and 
theii  eggs  and  larvse,  in  preference  to  seeds ;  but  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring,  they  consume  also  the  seeds  of  pine  trees, 
and  other  trees  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  they  pick  from  the 
cones  or  take  from  the  ground,  where  they  obtain  also  many 
an  insect  cot  that  lies  concealed  among  the  moss.  When 
caged,  mountain  ash  and  juniper  berries,  as  well  as  hempseed, 
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may  be  given  to  them,  and  they  require  mucb  water  to  drink 
and  to  bathe  in. 

As  before  mentioned,  these  birds  breed  only  in  large  pine 
CDrests.  The  nest  is  to  be  found  in  the  hollow  part  of  a 
decayed  tree,  or  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  squirrel  or  magpie : 
it  consists  of  moas  and  lichens,  and  is  lined  with  hair  or  the 
wool  of  animals.  The  eggs  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  number, 
and  in  form  and  colour  as  represented  in  the  plate,  (fig.  80.) 
They  are  said  to  have  two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  remarkable  crest  upon  the  head,  from  which  this  spe- 
cies derives  its  trivial  name,  consists  of  rather  narrow,  long, 
and  pointed  black  feathers,  edged  with  white.  These  fea- 
thers are  shortest  upon  the  forehead,  and  lengthen  as  they 
approach  the  crown  of  the  head  :  the  longest  are  bent  forward 
in  the  shafts,  in  consequence  of  which  they  can  never  lie 
quite  flat.  The  longest,  or  hindermost  of  them,  measure 
about  an  inch  in  length :  the  forehead  is  covered  with  black 
and  white  scale-like  feathers.  From  the  beak  extends  over 
the  eyes  a  dull  or  dirty  white  band  towards  the  nape,  which 
is  also  of  a  similar  colour.  Behind  the  eye  commences  a 
black  band,  which  runs  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then 
inclining  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  surrounds  the 
cheeks  and  ear-coverts.  The  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck 
beneath  the  black  crescent  are  dull  white,  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  throat  and  chest  are  black,  from  whence  ex- 
tends a  narrow  line  of  the  same  colour  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  perfect  collar.  All  the  upper  parts  are  mouse- 
colour,  palest  on  the  rump :  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is 
white,  tinged  with  rust-yellow  on  the  sides,  which  colour 
deepens  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  becomes  on  the 
vent,  belly,  sides,  and  under  tail-coverts,  brownish-yellow. 
The  wing-feathers  are  dark  greyish-brown,  edged  with  mouse- 
colour  ;  the  larger  quills  are  edged  with  pale  grey :  the  tail- 
feathers   are   dark   brown,   edged   also   with   reddish -mouse- 
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colour,  and  tlic  outer  Teatbcrs  have  narrow  white  edges.  The"" 
under  surface  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathere  are  dark  grey,  and 
the  inner  webs  of  the  wing-feathers  are  edged  with  silverv- 
white  ;  the  under  wing-coTerts  are  dirty-white,  tinged  with 
rust-yellow.  The  iris  is  dark  brown ;  the  beak  black ;  the 
legs  pale  lead-colour ;  the  claws  grcyiah-hom. 

The  crest  of  the  female  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  male ; 
the  black  on  th(-  chin  is  not  so  far  extended,  and  tlie  black 
border  round  the  neck  is  much  narrower  and  frequently  im- 
perfect. 

The  young  birds,  before  the  first  autumnal  moalt,  have 
the  crest  small,  the  black  round  the  eliceks  imperfect,  and 
the  collar  hardly  visible.  The  chin  is  nearly  black,  the 
throat  grey  ;  the  breast  is  dirty-white,  and  all  the  under  parts 
are  intermixed  with  grey. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Crestetl  Titmouse  is  four  ini^es 
and  three-quarters.  The  wing  measures,  from  the  carpus  to 
the  tip,  two  inches  and  a  half;  and  the  tail  extends  about 
an  inch  beyond  the  folded  wings ;  the  tarsus  measures  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  the  beak  about  three  and  a  half 
lines,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip.  From  the  forehead  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  feather  of  the  crest  is  about  an  inch 
and  quarter,  and  the  fourth  quill-fcalher  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  during  a  rough  gale  of  wind  from 
the  north-west,  we  observed  in  a  fir-wood  near  Claremont 
House  in  Surrey,  a  small  bird  .ipparently  of  this  species,  but 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  specimen,  we  could  not  ascertain 
the  fact.  It  is  possible  that  a  Crested  Titmouse  might  have 
been  driven  so  much  further  south  than  its  usual  supposed 
limit  by  a  strong  wind. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  figured  80  in  tlic  plate. 
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PLATE  LXXXI. 

LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE. 
Pabus  caudatus. 

The  Lono-tailed  Titmouse  is  known  all  over  Europe, 
and  in  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  in  situations 
of  a  sylvan  character.  From  the  central  parts  of  Europe  many 
of  this  species  depart  for  milder  climes  in  the  autumn,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter,  but  with  us  they  remain 
the  whole  year.  .  During  the  spring  they  are  seen  in  pairs, 
but  in  autumn  and  winter  these  interesting  little  birds  are 
seen  following  their  vocation  in  families  ;  the  little  party  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  a  dozen.  Constantly  in  motion  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  flying  in  a  straight  line  with  much  rapidity, 
they  remind  the  spectator  of  the  pictured  representation  of  a 
flight  of  arrows.  Their  movements  are  noiseless,  on  account 
of  the  soft  and  silky  nature  of  their  plumage  ;  but  their  pre- 
sence may  always  be  detected  by  the  musical  family  cry,  zit ! 
zit!  which  is  continually  reiterated  among  the  little  party. 
From  the  small  size  of  the  body,  and  its  exceeding  lightness, 
and  from  the  length  of  the  tail,  these  little  creatures  in  windy 
weather  appear  hardly  able  to  preserve  their  balance  when  on 
the  wing. 

Much  affection  seems  to  subsist  among  the  members  of 
each  little  family,  and  they  always  roost  together.  Perched 
side  by  side  upon  a  horizontal  branch,  among  thick  foliage, 
their  feathers  puffed  up,  their  heads  behind  their  wings,  and 
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their  loDg  narrow  Uils  drooping,  the  little  party  has  ■ 
Eingnlar  appearance.  During  winter  they  crowd  together  in 
a  hole  in  a  bank  or  tree  for  warmth. 

In  their  everlasting  motion  while  awake,  these  birds  show 
the  family  they  belong  to,  but  they  are  not  qiiarrelsotnc  nor 
cruel,  like  Bome  of  their  predecessors.  Towards  mankind 
they  show  little  fear,  but  on  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey 
they  fly  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  nearest  bushes  with 
such  erics  of  alarm,  that  otlier  birds  present  have  notice  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  As  before  mentioned,  these  birds 
prefer  wooded  districts,  and  are  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  water. 

The  notes  of  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  besides  the  usual 
call,  are  tea!  tea!  and  tsee-ree-ree !  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  insects,  and  their  eggs  and  larvjE. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  structures  of  birds,  and  deserves  the  greatest 
admimtiou  fiir  its  lightness  and  delicacy.  80  many  and 
various  are  the  situations  chosen  by  the  little  architects,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  these  beautiful  nests  are  most 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  They  are  found  in  thom-hedgei 
and  bushes,  fruit-trees,  willow  shrubs,  furze  bushes,  &c. 
The  nest  is  of  a  long  oval  form,  with  tlie  entrance  on  one 
side  towards  the  top  :  the  materials  chosen  are  green  mon, 
matted  together  with  spider-cots,  vegetable  wool,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  bark  of  birch-trees.  The  outside  materials, 
consisting  chiefly  of  tree-moss,  are  usually  taken  from  the 
bush  or  tree  in  which  the  nest  is  placed,  which  assimilates 
it  with  the  stems,  and  sometimes  serves  to  preserve  it 
from  detection  until  the  little  ones  are  flown.  The  entrance 
of  the  nest  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  a  person^s  finger, 
and  is  nearly  closed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  constructing  ma- 
terials. \Vhen  complete,  such  a  fabric  cannot  be  looked 
upon  without  the  utmost  admiration  and  wonder,  when  we 
observe  the  minute  fragments  of  which  the  nest  is  chiefly 
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composed,  its  elastieitj,  and  the  great  tenacity  with  which 
these  small  parts  are  held  together.  The  last-mentioned 
quality  appears  due  to  the  webs  of  spiders,  and  to  the  silky 
cots  of  chrysalides,  of  which  great  part  is  composed. 

These  substances  must  also  be  a  great  protection  to  the 
interior  of  the  nest  against  rain,  which  apparently  cannot 
penetrate  through  them ;  and  such  a  defence  must  be  the 
more  necessary  to  this  species,  as  many  of  their  nests  are 
built  early  in  the  spring,  while  the  trees  and  hedges  are  still 
leafless,  and  are  often  placed  in  situations  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  begins  to  construct  its  nest 
early  in  March,  and  it  is  said  to  be  usually  three  weeks  in 
progress.  We  once  found  one  complete  as  early  as  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  and  being  desirous  to  observe  the  habits  of  the 
little  occupants,  visited  it  several  times ;  but,  being  placed  in 
a  leafless  hedge,  we  anticipated  the  &te  that  soon  befel  it,<— 
it  was  pulled  out  by  some  merciless  boys,  and  the  fragments 
scattered  about  the  lane.  On  our  next  visit  we  found  the 
two  little  birds  flying  distractedly  about,  and  hurrjring  to  and 
fro  near  the  fatal  spot.  This  was  continued  for  several  days, 
and  at  last  they  were  observed  in  another  part  of  the  same 
lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  employed  in  constructing 
a  second  nest  from  the  scattered  materials  of  the  former. 
After  about  a  fortnight,  the  second  nest  was  also  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  and  the  poor  little  birds  abandoned  the  spot. 
The  nests  of  this  species  are  usually  found  at  the  elevation 
of  from  two  to  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  but  we  remember 
to  have  seen  one  in  a  tall  tree,  at  about  the  height  of  five- 
and-twenty  feet,  probably  in  the  process  of  building,  as  the 
birds  were  going  frequently  in  and  out. 

In  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  the  beak  is  very  short,  mea- 
suring less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
bristling  feathers  which  grow  about  its  base,  a  very  small  part  of 
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it  is  visible.  The  upper  mandible  projects  a  little  beyond  the 
lower,  and  is  more  arehed  tban  in  others  of  the  Titmouse 
family.  The  eyelid  id  this  apccics  is  bare  of  feathers,  and 
the  upper  lid  is  always  thicker  than  the  lower,  particularly 
during  the  time  of  incubation. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  ae  follows.  The  eyelid 
is  lemon-yellow  :  the  benlt  is  black,  and  polislied  like  ivory. 
The  bristling  feathers  which  surround,  and  partly  cover  the 
beak,  are  white  with  brownish  tips.  The  top  of  the  crown 
and  nape,  the  throat,  cheat,  and  all  the  under  parts  are  while, 
but  dull,  as  if  dusty,  intermixed  on  the  flanks,  thighs,  and  vent 
with  tile-red :  the  under  toil-coverts  are  dingy,  dull  tile-red. 
Beneath  the  while  crown,  or  crest,  there  extends  along  the 
side  of  the  head  a  broad  black  band,  which  surrounds  the 
eyes  and  passes  backwards  to  the  nape,  where  it  unites  with 
the  black  feathering  of  the  middle  of  the  back  :  the  lower 
[inrt  of  the  back  is  black,  intermixed  with  streaks  of  pale  tile- 
rcd  ;  and  the  short  upper  tail-coverts  are  black.  The  rest  of 
the  back  and  shoulders  arc  white,  intermixed  with  dull  tile- 
red.  The  wing-eovorts  are  brownish -black,  those  nearest 
to  the  body  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  the  tertials  are 
dusky,  bordered  with  white.  The  secondary  quills  are  almost 
black,  with  white  edgea,  and  the  primary  quill-feathers  are 
dusky.  The  six  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black ;  the 
three  outer  ones  on  eaeh  side  have  the  outer  web  white,  and  a 
white,  wedge-shaped  spot  on  the  inner  web,  towards  the  tip. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  graduated  in  length,  the  outer 
pair  being  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  six 
central  ones  measure  three.  The  under  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  white,  the  under  surface  of  the  quills  grey,  with  silvery 
edges.  The  legs  and  feet  are  black ;  the  soles  of  the  feet 
frequently  grey  :  the  iris  is  dark  brown. 

The  female  nearly  resembles  the  male  in  plumage.  The 
young,  before  the  first  moult,  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
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adult  birds ;  their  eyelids  are  bright  bloodnredy  the  black 
about  their  head  and  upper  parts  is  of  a*  smoke  colour,  and  all 
the  other  colours  paler. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  five 
inches  and  a  half.  The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  is 
two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  tail,  which  is  fully  three  inches 
long,  extends  two  inches  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  closed 
wings ;  the  tarsi  measure  nine  lines.  The  feathering  of  this 
bird  is  so  silky  and  loose  that  the  head  and  body  are  mingled 
into  one  shapeless  ball. 

In  this  species  the  number  of  eggs  varies  from  nine  to 
twelve,  and  there  are  sometimes  found  as  many  as  fifteen  in 
one  nest.  They  are  in  size  and  appearance  as  represented  in 
figure  81,  in  the  plate,  being  dull  chalky-white,  minutely 
speckled  about  the  zone  with  rust-colour ;  some  are  found  en- 
tirely plain. 

This  little  species  is  distinguished  in  different  counties  by 
various  local  names,  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  manner  of  con- 
structing its  nest.  In  Surrey  it  is  called  the  "  Long-pod,^^  in 
Suffolk  the  "  Pudding-poke,''  and,  in  some  counties,  the 
"  Bottle-tit,''  all  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  habits. 
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PLATE  LXXXII. 

BEARDED  TITMOUSE. 
Parus  biarmicus.     (Ltnn.) 

Among  the  smaller  British  birds  there  is  none  more  lovely 
than  the  Bearded  Titmouse.  Its  elegant  form,  silky  plumage, 
and  well-defined  markings,  combine  to  render  it,  when  in 
a  living  state,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  feathered  race. 
The  intensely  black  moustaches  of  the  male  bird  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty,  although  they  appear  an  extraordinary  append- 
age to  a  bird  so  gentle  and  mild  in  character,  inducing  the 
belief  that  moustaches  are  by  no  means  certain  indications  of 
ferocity  or  courage.  The  nature  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  is 
amiable,  and  it  is  pleasing  and  elegant  in  all  its  move- 
ments. These  birds  are  restless,  like  their  congeners,  the 
rest  of  the  Titmouse  family,  continually  running  up  and 
down  the  stems  of  the  rushes,  and  rocking  themselves  fre- 
quently at  the  extreme  points,  influenced  by  the  wind  or 
by  their  own  slight  weight.  They  associate  in  pairs  or 
families,  and  occasionally  unite  in  small  flocks.  They  display 
great  agility  in  climbing  the  rushes,  among  which  they  live, 
but  are  seldom  seen  upon  the  ground.  Their  flight  is 
buoyant,  and  their  note,  which  is  often  uttered  on  the  wing, 
is  clear  and  ringing. 

The  Bearded  Titmouse  is,  in  this  country,  a  bird  of  very 
local  distribution,  on  account  of  its  exclusive  attachment  to 
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situations  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  foucJ  only  in  wet 
and  marsliy  localities,  abounding  in  reeds,  and  offhrding  a 
plentiful  supply  of  its  peculiar  food,  namely,  small  moUuscn. 
These  localities  arc  chiefly  the  banks  of  fresh-water  rivers  ; 
but  they  also  abound  in  some  situations  ^herc  salt  water 
flows  in  at  every  tide,  namely,  at  Erith  on  the  Thames,  &c. : 
and  Montagu  mentions  having  killed  a  specimen  near  Win- 
chclsca  in  Sussex,  among  the  reeds  that  grow  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. By  this  naturalist  the  earliest  correct  accounts  of  its 
habits  in  this  country  were  given ;  to  which  we  shall  apiin 
refer.  The  localities,  mentioned  by  many  different  authore, 
arc  reedy  tracts  near  Cowbit  in  Lancashire,  and  similar  situa- 
tions in  Gloucestershire ;  several  of  the  fresh-water  broads  in 
Norfolk ;  large  tracts  of  reeds  along  the  Suffolk  coast ;  tlie 
skirts  of  Whittlesea  near  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  fenny 
districts  of  Lincolnshire  ;  it  is  also  found  near  Godalmtug  in 
Surrey,  and  is  said  to  iuhabit  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from 
London  as  far  as  Oxford.  In  this  latter  quarter,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  this  species  appears  very  locally  distributed,  as  we 
know  parts  of  the  Thames,  niany  miles  in  length,  where  it  does 
not  occur. 

The  Bearded  Titmouse  apparently  inhabits  the  same  situa- 
tions summer  and  winter;  and,  notwithstanding  its  delicate 
appearance,  seems  to  brave  the  cold  of  the  chilly  and  dreary 
spots  it  frequents  with  impunity ;  concealing  itself,  however, 
as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  some  particulars  are  recorded,  which,  as 
they  embrace  many  points  of  the  habits  of  these  little  birds, 
we  copy  without  fartlier  apology.  "  I  was  told,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  that  work,  "  that  some  of  these  birds  had 
been  seen  in  a  large  piece  of  reeds  below  Barking  Creek ; 
and  being  desirous  of  observing  them  in  their  haunts,  I  went, 
accompanied  by  a  person  and  a  dog,  to  the  above  named 
place,  on  a  cold  and  windy  morning;  the  reed-cutters  hav- 
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ing  commenced  their  operations,  I  was  fearful  of  deferring 
my  visit,  lest  my  game  might  be  driven  away.  Arrived 
on  our  ground,  we  traversed  it  some  time  without  suc- 
cess, and  were  about  to  leave  it,  when  our  attention  was 
roused  by  the  alarm  cry  of  the  bird.  Looking  up,  we  saw 
eight  or  ten  of  these  beautiful  creatures  on  the  wing,  just 
topping  the  reeds  over  our  heads,  uttering,  in  full  chorus, 
their  forcibly  musical  note,  which  resembles  the  monosyllable 
ping  I  pronounced  at  first  slow  and  single,  then  two  or  three 
times  in  a  more  huiried  manner,  uttered  in  a  clear  and  ringing, 
though  soft  tone,  which  well  corresponds  with  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  bird.  Their  flights  were  short  and  low, 
only  sufficient  to  clear  the  reeds,  on  the  seedy  tops  of  which 
they  alight  to  feed,  hanging,  like  most  of  their  tribe,  with  the 
head  and  back  downwards.  After  some  time,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  shoot  one,  a  male,  in  fine  plumage.  I  held  it 
in  my  hand  when  scarcely  dead.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  eye  ;  the  bright  orange  of  the  iris,  surrounded 
by  the  deep  glossy  black  of  the  moustaches  and  streak  above, 
receives  additional  brilliancy  from  the  contrast,  and  struck  me 
as  a  masterpiece  of  colour  and  neatness.^^ 

The  principal  food  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  consists,  a» 
we  are  informed  by  another  correspondent  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  of  small  shell  snails,  the  Succtnea  amphibia^ 
&C-,  with  which  their  crops  have  been  found  filled.  These 
appear  to  pass  into  the  stomach  in  a  perfect  state,  where 
they  undergo  the  process  of  decomposition,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the 
trituration  of  numerous  angular  portions  of  quartz,  by  which 
the  minute  division  of  the  shells  is  effected.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  that  "  the  sides  of  the 
stomach  are  muscular,  and  much  thickened,  forming  a  gizzard, 
which  the  true  Titmice  do  not  possess.**'  They  are  supposed 
also  to  feed  upon  many  other  insects  that  abound  in  the  aquatic 
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localities  frequented  by  this  apecice,  i 
f  the  reed  aiul  other  water-plants. 

The  nest  of  the  Bearded  TitmoUfle  J 
those  of  the  reed  and  sedge  warbkr,  and 
often  accords  with  thiit  of  the  lutter  li 
whieh  probably  causes  it  to  be  free 
unless  when  distinguished  by  the  eggs. 
found  ill  the  thickest  pari  of  the  reeds,  a 
authors  to  be  sunpendcd  between  their  ali 
of  several  feet  from  the  ground  ;  while 
more  probability,  describe  them  as  sustai: 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means  of  tbi 
broken  reeds,  among  which  they  are  fas 
nest  is  cup-almped  and  rather  deep,  compo 
and  withered  leaves  of  reeds,  thickly  an 
the  fliiwcring  tops  of  the  latter,  intermixe 
The  eggs  are  also  variously  described, 
the  ground  colour  being  white,  but  in  thi 
the  markings,  their  several  descriptions 
Yarrell  speaks  of  them  as  "  sparingly  n 
lines  and  scratches."  Mr.  Hoy  says,  thi 
over  with  small  purplish-red  spots, 
few  small  faint  lines  and  markings  of 
While  Temminck  says,  they  are  reddisl 
which  arc  most  numerous  on  the  lai^r 
selves  add  another  variety  to  the  list,  ha 
years  since,  for  the  use  of  our  quarto  woi 
an  omithotogieal  friend  in  Suffolk,  wh: 
marked  sparingly  with  fine  black  hair-li 
sen  ted  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  task  of  niditication  commences 
young  birds  are  on  the  wing  in  the  foil 
which  was  procured  by  Montagu,  in  Ju 
feathers  much  the  colour  of  those  of  the  f 
looser  teKlure,  as  in  all  young  birds. 
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The  geographical  distribation  of  this  bird  appears  far  less 
extended  than  that  of  others  of  the  Partda.  It  appears 
confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe ;  and  Holland,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  abundant,  is,  possibly, 
its  northern  limit.  Southward  of  that  country  it  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  In  England  it  has  not 
been  observed  further  north  than  Lancashire,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  be  generally  known  further  towards  the  west  than 
Oloucestershire. 

In  several  points  of  structure  and  habits  this  species  differs 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Parus  family ;  namely,  in 
the  muscular  character  of  the  stonuu:h  before  mentioned, 
in  its  food,  and  in  its  aquatic  habits.  These  differences  have 
caused  it  to  be  removed,  by  some  systematic  authors,  from 
among  the  Parus  family,  and  distinguished  by  the  generic 
title  of  Calamophtlus, 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  rather  exceeds  six  inches. 
The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  two  inches 
four  lines ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  feathers  are 
nearly  equal  in  length.  The  tail  extends  about  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  beyond  the  tips  of  the  folded  wings  ;  its  feathers 
are  graduated  ;  the  central  pair  measure  above  three  inches, 
the  succeeding  pairs  shorten  by  about  three  lines  each,  and 
the  outer  pair  is,  therefore,  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than 
the  central  one ;  these  feathers  are  all  rather  broad  and 
pointed,  and  very  delicate  in  texture.  The  beak  measures 
about  four  lines,  the  tarsi  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  as  follows :  the  fore- 
head, top  of  the  head,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  are  delicate 
ash-colour;  the  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
pure  white :  a  moustache  of  intense  black  occupies  the  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  descends  down  each  side 
of  the  face.  The  back  and  scapulars  are  fawn-colour;  the 
upper  tail-coverts,    flanks,  and   thighs   the   same:   the  four 
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longest  feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  fawn-colour;  the  rest 
rufous-brown,  sliading  into  while  towards  the  tips.  Tlie 
qui  11- feathers  arc  dusky,  edged  with  white  ;  tlie  tertials  black, 
deeply  bordered  with  rust ;  the  coverts  of  the  wing  the  same. 
The  lower  part  of  the  breast  is  tinged  with  peadi  blossom,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  white,  the  vent  black  :  the  beak  and  eyes 
are  orange,  the  legs  and  feet  black.  In  the  female  the  mous- 
tache ia  white,  the  head  and  sides  of  the  neck  halr^biown ; 
the  rest  of  llio  upper  plumage  brownish-fawn  ;  the  head 
and  iniddle  of  the  back  streaked  with  dusky  along  tlie  shafb  of 
the  feathere.  The  tail  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  male,  but 
the  rest  of  the  colouring  is  nearly  similar. 

The  egg  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  is  figured  S2  in    the 
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ALPINE  ACCENTOR. 

Accentor  Alpinus.     (Bechstein,) 

The  Alpine  Accentor,  as  its  name  implies,  inhabits 
chiefly  mountainous  countries,  especially  the  Alps  of  Switzei^ 
land.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  also 
may  be  an  inhabitant  of  many  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia,  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  resident  in  some  of  the  hilly 
chains  of  Japan.  Upon  the  Alps  these  birds  are  observed 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  chiefly  choose  the  region 
where  the  snow  begins  to  give  place  to  vegetation.  In 
summer  they  ascend  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and 
are  constantly  seen  on  the  St.  Bernard,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hospital,  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  they  descend  into  the 
valleys,  and  in  severe  weather  occasionally  frequent  farm- 
yards and  villages.  In  manners,  the  Alpine  Accentor  is  a 
staid  and  quiet  bird,  and  appears  not  very  observant,  as  it 
betrays  but  little  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  man.  In 
their  native  regions  these  birds  may  be  observed  associating 
in  small  parties ;  when  approached,  they  only  fly  to  a  little 
distance,  and  settle  again,  or  hop  away  among  the  stones 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hedge  Accentor 
conceals  itself  in  our  gardens.  They  are  seldom  seen  to 
perch  or  rest  upon  trees,  but  are  usually  observed  to  alight 
upon  rocks,  or  among  piles  of  stones. 
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The  call-note  of  these  birds  is  said  to 
of  the  word  tree !  Iree !  but  tbc  song 
sidcred  very  pleasing,  and  resembles  that 
pipit. 

The  food  of  the  Alpine  Accentor  c< 
berries,  and  small  snaiU,  which  they  tal 
mnong  the  stones ;  also  beetles,  ear-wigs, 
&c.  All  sorts  of  grass-seeds  also  constitt 
great  part  of  the  year. 

Tlie  ucsls  of  these  birds  are  usually 
or  stones,  or  under  low  bushes  of  Alpi 
to  the  ground,  and  covered  over  by  the 
by  shelving  stones,  which  protect  thei 
or  unfavourable  weather.  The  nest  co 
fine  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  wool  at 
shaped,  and  resembles  in  form  and  sti 
common  species,  the  hedge  chanter ;  t 
great  resemblance  to  that  nearly  allied 
blue-green,  without  any  spots;  they  a 
probablv  even  more  in  number.  The? 
have  two  broods  in  the  year ;  the  first 
in  May,  the  second  in  July. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Alpine  Accent 
great  measure,  to  mountainous  regions, 
be  locally  and  partially  distributed,  and 
on  the  western  borders  of  Europe,  it  i. 
surprise  how  it  should  happen  that  ind 
sionally  penetrated  so  far  from  their  r 
visit  our  island  ;  especially  as  these  bird 
movements  do  not  appear  to  seek  chai 
only  to  consult  the  variations  of  tem 
from  a  greater  or  less  elevation  above  t 
Three  instances  only  are  recorded  of  tbi 
bird  in  England  ;  one  of  these  was  shoi 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Epping  Forest,  another  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  third  in  the  garden  of  the  Deanery  of  Wells. 

Although  the  Alpine  Accentor  is  considered  a  rare  and 
accidental  visitor  with  us,  yet  some  may  possibly  pass  unno- 
ticed :  should  a  specimen  come  under  the  observation  of  an 
inexperienced  observer,  it  may  be  detected  by  these  general 
characteristics  : — In  form,  this  bird  is  short  and  rather  stout ; 
it^  wings  are  large,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tail,  which  is  very 
conspicuous,  would  alone  enable  an  ornithologist  to  detect  it. 
All  the  feathers  of  the  tail  have  a  white,  or  buff-coloured  spot 
upon  their  tips :  in  adult  birds  the  throat  is  white,  with 
black  crescent-shaped  spots  :  young  birds  have  the  throat  ash- 
colour,  without  spots.  Its  habits,  as  before  mentioned, 
are  terrestrial,  and  when  on  the  ground  it  frequently  moves 
ite  tail  and  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  redbreast.  This 
species  is  the  largest  of  its  family. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  Accentor  of 
Bechstein,  are : — bill  strong,  straight  and  sharp  pointed,  the 
upper  mandible  emarginated ;  nostrils  naked  and  basal,  pierced 
in  a  laige  membrane:  first  quill-feather  of  the  wing  very 
short,  the  second  and  third  nearly  equal. 

The  measurements  of  this  bird  are  as  follows.  Its  length 
is  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked,  and  the 
upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  very  long,  reach  to  within  an 
inch  of  its  extremity.  The  beak  is  seven  lines  in  length, 
and  much  compressed  towards  the  tip,  which  is  black,  while 
at  the  base  both  mandibles  are  yellow  :  the  gape  and  tongue 
are  also  yellow ;  the  iris  is  yellowish  brown  in  adult  birds, 
and  cinereous  brown  in  young  specimens.  The  claws  are  of 
moderate  length,  and  rather  stout  and  large,  particularly  the 
hinder,  which  are  much  arched,  compressed  towards  the  tip 
and  very  sharp.  The  front  of  the  tarsus  is  scaled ;  the  legs 
are  dingy  reddish  yellow,  the  soles  and  joints  of  the  feet  and 


»     ffi     I      I 


At  tmdr  wilk  yii  mtuti  dfm:  Utt  higi 
vak  iJiiwrt  wfc  mliMinil  cd^n,  and 
«pMt  M  tke  tipa  ; — by  ifcoc  Ceathm 
tmmrd  MiMi  Ik  viagi.  The  Uztials 
wak  nsi,  ami  hsve  faded  edges  :  the  sc 
nc  doUcT  in  caloor,  witli  OMrroner  edgn 
dwfc  bravB,  edged  wilh  rust  veUow : 
doilcy  Bfeh,  palest  tovards  the  root,  oil 
than  xl  the  tip;  the  feathers  individual 
isli  grey,  and  with  a  ntst-colourcd  sp 
under  part  of  the  tail  is  dark  ash-col 
This  is  llicir  appearance  in  autumn. 
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In  the  spring  plumage  there  is  some  difference  in  the  co- 
lours, owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the  feathers. 
The  spots  on  the  tip  of  the  tail-feathers  are  white  instead  of  ru- 
fous ;  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  have  lost  their  white 
edges,  and  therefore  appear  redder ;  the  crescent-shaped  spots 
on  the  throat  and  breast  are  no  longer  perfect:  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  cleaner  ash-colour ;  the  oblong  dark  spots  on 
the  back  are  become  more  visible ;  the  white  bars  on  the  wings 
are  much  narrower,  and  partly  lost. 

The  female  differs  little  from  the  male,  but  she  is  rather 
smaller  in  size,  and  her  plumage  is  less  bright,  less  rufous, 
more  spotted  on  the  under  parts,  and  more  grey  on  the  flanks : 
the  spots  on  the  breast  are  smaller  and  paler,  and  the  under 
mandible  less  yellow. 

In  young  birds  the  back  is  frequently  much  tinged  with 
brown ;  the  beak  is  horn-colour,  with  dingy  yellow  at  the 
base :  the  white  edges  of  the  rust-coloured  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast  are  so  broad,  that  they  nearly  cover  the 
principal  colouring. 

The  young  birds  before  the  first  moult  are  very  different 
from  the  parents,  their  whole  upper  parts  being  ash-colour, 
with  dusky  spots ;  the  throat  and  breast  have  no  spots,  but 
are  plain  greyish  white. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  measures  eleven  lines  in  length,  and 
is  rather  pointed  at  the  smaller  end:  in  colour  it  is  plain 
greenish  blue,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  fig.  83. 


PLATE  LXXXIV. 


HEDGE  ACCENTOR. 


:CENTOH    U0DCLARI8. 


The  Heuor  Accentor,  comnionly  called  the  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  is  n  VtTy  dcguotly  shaped  bird,  but  on  account  of 
its  aimplc  pluningc,  is  not  generally  noticed  by  the  commoii 
observer ;  it  is  therefore  ncccssorv  to  speak  a  word  id  its  &- 
vonr,  to  point  out  its  merits  and  beauty,  iu  order  that  it  maj 
not  1>e  overlooked.  The  habits  also  of  this  bird  tend  to  conced 
it,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  constant  in- 
habitants of  our  gardens,  and  one  of  the  few  that  enliven  and 
cheer  us  with  a  winter  song.  Its  character  is  mild  and  con- 
fiding, and  in  manners  it  is  sociable,  meek,  and  pleasing,  but 
somewhat  timid.  In  the  tones  of  its  voice  we  consider  that 
this  pretty  chanter  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  its  associate, 
the  redbreast,  its  notes  being  more  round  and  full,  and  ut- 
tered in  a  lower  key ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  singer, 
for  while  the  robin  places  himself  boldly  on  a  conspicuous 
branch,  and  exhibits  his  orange  breast  and  dilated  throat,  as 
if  to  challenge  our  admiration,  the  quiet  Hedge  Accentor,  hid- 
den among  the  foliage,  sings  his  sweet  but  short  lay  unob- 
served and  unknown. 

The  Hedge  Accentor  is  to  be  met  with  in  Britain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  most  localities  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  trees  and  hedges.  During  the  summer  months  this 
species   visits  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  and  is  found  generally 
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throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  retiring  to  the 
southern  parts  in  winter.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen  but 
in  pairs ;  their  chief  haunts  are  low  bushes,  hedges,  and 
underwood,  orchards,  plantations,  kitchen  gardens,  &c.  They 
keep  themselves  generally  near  the  ground,  and  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  birthplace. 

The  song  of  this  species  continues  the  whole  year,  with 
very  little  interval ;  in  the  breeding-season  it  is  amplified  by 
some  additions,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  not  discon- 
tinued ;  but  on  a  sunny  day,  from  the  covert  of  a  low  bush, 
its  cheerfiil  and  pretty  song  may  frequently  be  heard. 

In  November,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen.  Hedge 
Sparrows  begin  to  be  seen  upon  the  ground  in  numbers,  hop- 
ping about  the  borders  in  flower-gardens,  in  busy  and  un- 
remitting search  for  their  minute  food,  twitching  about,  and 
turning  over  the  scattered  leaves.  So  quiet  are  they  in  the 
search,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  themselves  to  the  ground, 
to  whose  tints  their  plumage  bears  much  resemblance,  that 
the  eye  is  often  at  fault  to  detect  them. 

When  caged,  the  Hedge  Accentor  still  shows  a  decided 
partiality  towards  terrestrial  habits,  very  commonly  roosting 
upon  the  floor  of  its  cage.  When  it  sleeps  its  legs  are  much 
bent,  and  its  body  held  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  when  awake 
also,  its  attitude  is  singularly  different  from  that  of  most 
other  small  birds,  and  its  manners  remarkably  quiet  and  re- 
tiring. The  male  and  female,  when  caged  together,  show 
great  attachment,  constantly  sitting  and  roosting  side  by  side, 
and  in  winter  pressing  closely  to  one  another.  They  also 
become  much  attached  to  companions,  even  of  a  different 
species.  We  possessed  one,  a  fine  male  bird,  and  an  ex- 
cellent singer,  which  was  so  much  attached  to  its  only  com- 
panion, a  male  redbreast,  that  on  the  latter  escaping  by 
accident  from  the  cage,  the  Hedge  Sparrow  became  dull, 
neglected  its  food,  and  sat  with  ruffled  feathers,  and  appeared 


I  mi,  Aai  *e  Ikoa^  it  i 
Ik  fmm  aAw*  iU  Aertr.  in  onkr  to  we  ito  life.  To 
AarhaHB  tatml^  ihtm  hirds  aba  appear  gntefol  aad  a^ 
taAmi ;  «c  bft  a  yn  ■■«  wiatv  in  ■  garAat-ca^e,  sad  not 
4tm^g  t»  fnkBg  An  nqnnancnt,  wr  let  tliein  uvt  eailj 
m  tfc>  *P>^*  ■*  ■"*"  *■  **  tktNi^t  UiCT  voald  be  able  com- 
fatabli  te  obtain  Ihn  ■abnBteace.  Thej  «erv  do  aooner 
boc  tltta,  iMt^^^  nf  fonakiBg  ot,  U»er  commenocd  building 
ifc^H^fw  n  wM  n  n  laAoi  hedge,  about  two  yards  from 

Tt*  fcad  of  Am  ipBrici  comirts  or  issccts  and  iceda :  in 
1km  Wfoag  td  Ihe  ynr  mi  rammer,  they  feed  principally  en 
Am  tmmu,  Mifc  M  iBlIl  becUa,  catcipillan,  Sic»,  and  the 
hnm  ml  wmj  'amtt* ;  bat  in  utnmn  and  ^inlcr  they  sub- 
■iit  Bud  un  wob,  wbkli  tbev  pick  up  from  tlic  grouni}, 
bat  nevn  gstber  botn  tbe  trea  or  plants  on  nbicli  tbev  arc 
pradaoed,  wbich  etnamflance  tpeaks  greatly  in  ^Toiir  of  the 
haoileHDeM  of  tlus  little  creature,  as  well  aa  of  its  utilitr  in 
deuinjf  tlie  ground  from  tliounnds  of  superfiuous  seeds. 
The  vonn-  birdi.  an-  invarinMv  fed  witb  insects. 

In  confinement  the  Hedge  Accentor  feeds  on  rape  and 
hemp-seed,  cmnib§  of  bread,  chopped  meat,  and  almost 
ererj'thing  eatable.  These  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  will 
live  some  years,  seemingly  contented  and  happy. 

The  Hedge  Sparrow  is  a  very  early  breeder ;  we  hsTC 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the  earliest  of  any  of  our  native 
birds.  Among  our  memoranda  we  have  a.  notice  of  having 
seen  a  nest  of  this  species  on  the  21st  of  January;  and  as 
late  as  the  22nd  of  July  we  have  found  one  with  fresh-laid 
eggs  in  it.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually  placed  in  s 
thick  thorn  hedge,  or  bramble,  at  an  elevation  of  from  one 
to  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  usually  composed  of 
green  ground-moss,  intermixed  with  roots  and  dry  stalks,  to 
which  the  moss  is  attached,  and  lined  with  tufts  of  cow's  hair. 
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or  knots  of  wool,  and  occasionally  a  few  long  horse-hairs ; 
the  nest,  when  complete,  has  an  unfinished  appearance,  espe- 
cially on  the  outside,  which  is  very  ragged ;  within,  however, 
it  is  thickly  and  warmly  lined,  the  cow^s  hair  forming  an 
excellent  mattress.  We  have  generally  observed  that  the 
materials  employed  in  a  Hedge  Sparrow'^s  nest  are  of  a  dark 
colour,  especially  the  inner  lining ;  can  this  be  in  order  to 
harmonize  the  better  with  the  black  and  dingy  colouring  of 
the  young  nestlings  when  first  hatched?  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  cuckoo,  which  lays  a  pale,  mottled,  greyish-brown 
egg,  should  so  often  deposit  it  in  the  nest  of  this  species, 
whose  eggs  are  of  so  different  a  character :  instinct  may  teach 
the  parent  cuckoo  that  her  young,  when  hatched,  exhibits  a 
red  gaping  mouth,  similar  to  those  of  the  young  Hedge 
Sparrows,  therefore  her  choice  may  be  a  necessary  precaution 
in  the  deceit  practised  upon  the  duped  foster  parents.  The 
nest  of  this  species  is  in  form  deep  and  well  rounded,  and 
the  eggs,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  in  shape  and 
colour  as  represented  in  our  Plate. 

In  form  the  Hedge  Accentor  is  slender  and  delicate,  the 
tail  long  and  narrow,  and  the  beak  thin  and  compressed  to- 
wards the  tip.  The  colours  of  the  adult  male  bird  are  as 
follows :  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  pale  slate-colour ; 
the  cheeks  are  tinged  with  dusky,  and  the  feathers  have 
white  shaft  streaks ;  the  top  of  the  head,  and  nape  of  the 
neck  are  tinged  with  brown.  The  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  the  shoulder  feathers  are  light  reddish-brown,  with  dusky 
spots  in  the  centre  of  each  feather,  giving  a  tessellated  appear- 
ance; the  rump  and  upper  coverts  yellowish-brown.  The 
throat  is  of  a  paler  grey  than  the  head,  and  the  middle  of  the 
belly  dingy  white ;  the  flanks  are  yellowish-grey,  with  long 
brown  streaks,  darkest  about  the  thighs ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  yellowish- white,  with  a  dusky  lancet-shaped  streak. 
The  wings  resemble  in  colour  the  back,  the  feathers  being 


duaky,  edged  with  reddish- brown ;  iJii 
arc  tipped  with  white,  which  Fonns  a  b 
The  tail-feathers  arc  dark  greyish-brow 
the  under  wing  and  tail-featheiH  are  hro' 
coverts  slate-colour, 

The  male  and  female  differ  very  littK- 
latter  is  always  rather  less  in  size,  tht 
paler,  and  the  baek  tinged  with  grey.  1 
Bexca  the  iris  is  brownieli-red ;  the  bca 
of  the  mouth  liirty  yellow;  the  gape  am 
tarsi  thin  and  delicate,  the  claws  shar 
lour;  the  legs  and  feet  are  reddish-brow 
place  in  July  or  August. 

The  young,  before  their  autumnal  mo 
from  the  adult  birds  ;  over  the  eye  is 
streak  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  deep  yel 
of  the  ncek  diugy  browQifih-yeUow,  spo 
entire  back  and  shoulders  yellowisli-bn 
spots;  the  rump  yellowish-grey;  the 
lowish-white  ;  the  cheeks  dull  rust-yello 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  flanks 
with  blaek  oval  spots ;  the  middle  of  i 
dirty  white;  each  feather  greyish -yellow 
The  under  tail-coverts  are  rust  yellow, 
streaks ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  as  in  tl 
the  tips  of  the  greater  eovcrts  arc  ru! 
white,  and  the  lesser  eoverls  are  also  ti] 
The  iris  is  at  first  dusky,  and  afterward 
beak  is  ash-brown  on  the  upper  mandil 
the  throat  and  tongue  orange,  the  co 
red. 

The  length  of  the  Hedge  Accentor  i 
and  three-quarters.  The  beak  measures 
tapers  from  the  base  to  the  tip ;  the  win 
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carpus  to  the  tip  two  iBches  nine  lines,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  quill-feathers  are  nearly  equal  in  length.  The  hind 
claw  in  this  species,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  is  large  and 
arched. 

The   egg   of  the  Hedge  Accentor  is  figured  84  in  the 
Plate. 


VOL.  II. 


PIED  WAGTAIL. 

M0TACILI.A    LOTOR. 

Of  this  elegnnt  and  pleasing  group,  foi 
until  lateW,  considered  as  Britisli ;  lhrc( 
mon  and  well  known,  and  the  fourth  go  i 
loolied  upon  as  a  &tragj*Ier,  or  visitor 
Recently  a  fillh  species  has  been  added 
we  shall  Epeak  hereafter. 

Tlie  species,  at  present  under  considi 
common  and  generally  diffused  of  all,  ac 
found  ill  localities  of  nn  njien  character, 
prevails,  or  where  wide  lieatlis  and  open 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  water ;  they  p: 
spots  where  the  shortness  of  the  herbage 
with  facility.  The  pleasure  these  birdi 
herbage  may  be  observed  whenever  a  la 
immediately  these  pretty  creatures  are 
the  hedge,  or  boundary,  and  alighting 
face,  where  they  run  along,  with  steps  t 
cannot  follow  their  quick  succession  ;  pec 
lively  gaiety,  and  constantly  moving  th 
tails ;  if  disturbed,  they  spring  up  with 
cry,  and  bounding  along  to  a  little  disl 
lating  motion,  presently  alight  again.  1 
of  the  pebbly  banks  of  rivers,  along  w 
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food ;  and  they  may  frequently  be  seen  in  summer  bathing 
and  washing  themselves  upon  a  shallow  shore. 

This  bird,  although  constantly  resident  in  Britain^  and  not 
generally  considered  of  a  migratory  disposition,  evidently 
changes  its  station  at  different  times,  and  after  a  periodical 
absence  returns  again.  It  may  be  observed  in  gardens,  and 
grass  fields,  in  summer  and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  in 
considerable  numbers,  probably  several  families  together; 
while,  in  the  same  places,  in  winter,  few  or  none  are  to  be 
seen,  notwithstanding  the  usual  enticement  of  fresh-mown 
lawns. 

This  species,  as  far  as  the  subject  has  at  present  been  in- 
vestigated, appears  restricted  to  a  limited  range,  including 
chiefly  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  British  Isles;  and  it  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  north  of  France.  In  the  two  first 
mentioned  countries  it  is,  doubtless,  only  a  summer  visitor ; 
as  it  does  not  even  brave  the  cold  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  in  the  winter  season,  but  retreats  from  those  parts 
in  autumn  towards  the  south. 

We  have  ourselves  long  suspected  that  the  migrations  of 
the  Pied  Wagtail  were  more  decided  and  extensive  than  the 
commonly  received  opinion  warrants ;  and  our  suspicions 
have  been  most  agreeably  confirmed,  by  an  account  that  ap- 
peared in  the  fifth  No.  of  "  The  Zoologist ''  for  May  last. 

We  hope  we  may  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  trans- 
cribe a  -considerable  part  of  the  communication,  which,  we 
believe  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  any  work,  professedly  upon 
British  Birds.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  E.  Knox,  Esq. 

"  The  Pied  Wagtail  arrives  from  the  Continent,  on  the 
shores  of  Sussex,  about  the  middle  of  March.  Although 
several  remain  with  us  during  the  winter,  these  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  number  that  visit  us  in  the  spring. 
On  fine  days  during  this  month,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 

south,  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  on  different  parts  of  the 

p  2 


cooat.  6ying  directly  froui  the  south,  and  f\ 
at  sea  as,  at  first,  to  be  scarcely  percc 
however,  becoming  more  distinct,  tmtil  th» 
on  the  open  shore,  Eomctiines  singly,  ani 
smnll  parties. 

"  The  fields,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t 
a  short  time  before  scarcely  an  individut 
arc  soon  tenanted  by  nunibers  of  this  spcci 
days  they  continue  dropping  on  the  shores 
The  old  male  birds  arrive  first,  presentin 
black  and  pure  white  plumage  of  the  brec 
the  Icmales,  and  the  males  of  the  precei 
aemblc  the  females,  the  plumngc  on  the 
iron  grey,  do  not  make  their  appearam 
afterwards.  It  may  be  observed  that  tht 
head  and  cheeks  of  these  newly  arrived  1 
pure  at  this  time  than  in  those  which 
and  altogether  they  have  a  fresher,  and,  i 
appearance  than  they  themselves  present 
their  arrival  in  this  country. 

"  Some  of  the  old  males  appear  to  hav 
departure  from  the  Continent ;  for  aftf 
shore,  they  exhibit  many  signs  of  resiles 
performing  short  flights,  and  incessant! 
mates. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  I 
remain  with  us  during  tlie  winter,  do  not 
garb  at  so  early  a  period  as  tlieir  travelle 
on  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  who  invariabl; 
ance  in  the  full  breeding  plumage,  the  fi 
tially  commenced  the  change,  a  few  blaci 
to  appear  on  the  throat,  and  the  light  gri 
varied  with  occa.sional  feathers  of  a  dark' 
fortnight  afterwards  this  assumption  of  tl 
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ifi  complete ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  Pied 
Wagtails  which  have  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  those 
which  have  remained  in  England  during  the  winter,  present 
the  same  appearance. 

^^  After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  for  a 
few  days,  these  birds  proceed  inland  in  a  northern  direction  ; 
and  any  practical  observer  of  birds,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  may  perceive  how  much  more  numerous  they  sud- 
denly become  at  this  period.  There  is  scarcely  a  pool, 
road-side  ditch,  or  village  horse-pond,  where  they  may  not  be 
seen  in  pairs  ;  and  in  districts  where,  but  a  week  before,  the 
species  was  but  thinly  distributed. 

"  These  birds  pair  early  and  moult  soon,  having  completed 
the  change  at  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August.  The 
black  feathers  gradually  disappear  from  the  throat  in  both 
sexes,  and  the  dorsal  plumage  becomes  of  a  lighter  colour  in 
each ;  the  back  of  the  male  assuming  the  grey  of  the  female, 
during  the  breeding  season  ;  while  that  of  the  female,  and  the 
young  of  the  year  in  both  sexes,  changes  to  a  very  light  grey. 
Indeed,  between  the  two  latter  there  is  no  external  diflTer- 
ence  of  appearance. 

"About  the  middle  of  August  the  Pied  Wagtails  commence 
their  return  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  now  first  appear  to  be 
gregarious  in  their  habits.  At  this  season  I  have  noticed 
them  in  considerable  numbers  on  village  commons,  and 
similar  localities  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they 
remain  but  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  the  south. 

"At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  they  may  be  seen  near  the  sea,  in  flocks  of  from 
thirty  to  forty,  flying  invariably  from  west  to  east,  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  following  each  other  in  constant  succes- 
sion. These  flights  continue  from  daylight  until  about  ten 
o^clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
steadily  do  they  pursue  this  course,  and  so  pertinacious  are 


• 


Ibey  in  adhering  to  it,  that  even  a  shot,  fired  at  an  aiviincing 
party,  and  the  dcatli  of  more  than  one  indiridual,  eannot  In- 
duce the  remainder  to  Sy  in  a  different  direction  ;  for  uUer 
opening  to  the  right  and  left,  their  ranks  again  close,  and  the 
progress  towards  the  east  is  resumed  as  before, 

"  I  have  observed  that  their  ptoiimitj  to  the  shor*,  during 
this  transit  froui  west  to  east,  seema  to  depend,  in  some 
d^p^e,  upon  the  character  and  estent  of  the  country  inter- 
vcaing  between  the  downs  and  the  sea.  For  instance,  in  the 
more  western  parts  of  the  country,  between  Chicbeiler  and 
Worthing,  where  a  fiat,  maritime  district,  of  considerable 
extent  and  In  a  high  stale  of  cultivation,  lies  between  the 
hills  and  the  sea,  the  flocks  appear  to  be  less  numerous,  ot 
luthcr  more  scattered,  and  occur  at  greater  distances  from  the 
coast  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  where  the 
downs  approach  close  to  the  shore,  and  where  the  flocks 
appear  to  become  more  concentrated. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  practical  observer,  who  Informs 
me  ihati  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  he  lias  seen 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pass  in  a  single  morning.  The  same 
person  has  witnessed,  as  well  as  myself,  the  arrival  of  these 
birds  from  the  Continent,  in  March,  on  the  open  coast  near 
Hove,  between  Brighton  and  Shoreham. 

It  is  certain  that  these  birds  never  retrace  their  course  in 
a  westerly  direction  ;  and  that,  from  this  period,  throughout 
the  entire  country  the  species  continues  to  be  comparatively 
but  sparingly  distributed,  until  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
from  the  Continent,  In  the  warm  days  of  the  ensuing  spring." 

The  fact  of  the  migration  of  this  species  appears  to  have 
been  recognised  formerly,  (since  Bewick  mentions  that  it  is 
believed  to  migrate  towards  southern  climates  In  October)  and 
to  have  been  since  lost  sight  of.  Even  Montagu,  although 
he  states  that  in  winter,  in  severe  weather,  they  congregate  in 
marshes,  subject  to  the  flow  of  the  tide,  where  they  may  be 
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seen  on  the  southern  coast,  when  none  are  to  be  observed 
inland,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  suspicion  that  thej 
went  still  farther. 

Notwithstanding  the  migration  in  autumn  of  this  species 
in  numbers,  as  above  described,  many  yet  remain  behind.  At 
the  present  season,  the  middle  of  December,  we  have  observed 
flocks  of  eight  or  ten  fly  towards  the  south-west,  just  before 
dark  in  the  evening,  not  one  flock  alone,  but  so  many  that 
the  aggregate  must  amount  to  several  hundred  individuals. 
These  all  fly  at  an  elevation  just  above  gun  shot ;  and 
although  being  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens,  we  walked 
some  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  for  that  purpose, 
not  one  specimen  was  to  be  met  with,  either  on  the  ground  or 
within  the  range  of  a  gun.  Whether  these  are  now  on  their 
way  to  join  their  migrating  brethren,  and  have  stayed  to  this 
late  period,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
season,  or  intend  to  pass  the  winter  in  these  latitudes,  future 
observation  must  decide. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  Pied  Wagtails  may  be  seen 
flying  in  pairs,  having  by  that  time  chosen  their  mates  for 
the  summer.  Some  difierences  of  opinion  seem  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes  of  this  species  at 
different  seasons,  some  authors  describing  the  female  to  have 
her  back  dark  slate-grey,  or  grey  mottled  with  black,  and  attri- 
buting to  the  Motacilla  alba  of  Linneus  alone,  the  pure  grey- 
back.  Our  opinion  on  the  subject  rather  differs  from  this, 
and  an  observation  recorded  some  time  ago  in  our  own  note- 
book, will,  we  believe,  be  found  frequently  correct.  "  Feb. 
25,  saw  two  Pied  Wagtails  flying  together  in  pursuit  from 
tree  to  tree,  evidently  a  pair:  one  had  the  head  and  back 
perfectly  black,  of  an  uniform  colour;  the  head  and  nape 
only  of  the  other  were  black,  the  back  clear,  pale  ash-grey. 
These  birds,  it  may  &u:ly  be  presumed,  were  about  the  same 
age  :  why  then  does  the  back  of  the  one  become  darker,  and 
that  of  the  other  lighter  in  the  spring  season  ? 
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The   PieJ    Wagtail    produces   its   first    brood    ■ 
consequently  a  second  or  late  brood  is  frequently  found. 

The  courting  BCcnes  in  which  the  male  endeavours  to  ad- 
vance his  suit  with  his  choBcn  mate,  arc  exceedingly  amusing. 
The  male  stands  before  the  object  of  liis  affection  with  ac- 
tions expressive  of  the  deepest  huiaility  and  reverence,  alter- 
nately ntialng  his  hcftd,  and  then  bowing  until  his  little  beak 
loaches  the  ground  ;  firom  time  to  time,  spreading  his  tail 
like  a  fan,  and  drooping  his  wings;  these  actions  we  have 
seen  continued  uninterruptedly  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Meanwhile,  the  object  of  these  tender  attentions 
stands  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  yard,  apparently  lis- 
tening witli  maiden  coyness  and  looks  half  averted,  an  atten- 
tive and  admiring  spectator. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the 
ground  beside  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  low 
herbage,  sometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  pollard  tree,  or  a  crevice 
in  an  old  wall.  It  is  in  all  coses  well  bedded  in  the  surface 
in  which  it  is  placed.  We  have  found  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
turnip  field,  hidden  among  the  spreading  leaves.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  in  most  cases  of  a  convenient  depression  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  which  the  nest  is  constructed  as 
in  a  cup,  the  inner  part  only  being  visible,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  nest  on  a  level  with  the  earth.  We  have  also 
taken  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  from  (he  crown  of  a 
pollard  willow  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  placed  in 
a  cavernous  recess  among  the  stumps.  It  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  dry  skeleton  leaves  intermixed  with  the  more  usual 
materials. 

The  parent  bird  is  extremely  solicitous  for  her  young  or 
eggs,  and  will  suffer  herself  almost  to  be  taken  off  the  nest 
before  she  makes  any  effort  to  leave  them.  When  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  nest,  she  retreats  to  but  little  distance. 
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and  alighting  upon  a  railing  or  clod  of  earth,  watches  it 
with  jealous  attention ;  and  presently,  when  the  danger  is 
pasty  with  one  or  two  efforts  of  her  springing  flight  she  is 
returned  again. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  very  thick,  close,  and  elastic 
structure,  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of  fibrous  roots  and 
stalks  of  grasses,  intermixed  with  tufts  of  vegetable  down, 
and  the  hair  or  fur  of  animals,  and  sometimes  a  few  large 
feathers  :  these  feathers  are  not  used  as  a  lining,  but  on  close 
investigation  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  vegetable 
wall.  The  inside  is  thickly  lined  with  thistle  down ;  and 
lastly  with  hair,  chiefly  that  of  the  cow.  When  complete, 
the  nest  is  capacious  and  rather  shallow ;  the  eggs  are  five 
or  six  in  number,  and  of  a  long  oval  form :  the  ground-co- 
lour is  delicate  bluish-white,  tinged  occasionally  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  hue,  and  sprinkled  over  with  pale  grey 
and  dusky  spots ;  these  are  usually  scattered  equally  over 
the  whole  surface,  but  in  some  specimens  they  are  found  con- 
fined to  a  zone  around  the  larger  end :  an  egg  thus  marked 
is  represented  in  the  accompanjdng  Plate,  fig.  85. 

After  they  leave  the  nest,  the  young  birds  of  this  species 
remain  with  their  parents  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  from  the  disparity  of  their  plumage  may  rea- 
dily be  distinguished. 

When  they  first  begin  to  run  about,  their  plumage  ex- 
hibits none  of  the  black  marking  that  distinguishes  the  adult, 
and  the  white  portions  are  obscured  by  a  greyish  tinge,  the 
crescent  upon  the  breast,  which  later  in  the  season  is  well 
defined,  is  at  this  time  only  indicated  by  a  few  dark  feathers 
which  appear  upon  the  greyish-white  breast. 

After  the  autumnal  moult  the  colours  become  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  crescent  upon  the  breast  is  black ;  still  no 
black  appears  either  upon  the  head  or  back,  which  remain  of 
one  equal  tint  of  ash-colour,  in  some  specimens  strongly  tinged 
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with  green ;   Ibc  head  darkens  by  degrees,  tuid  the  forcbeu 
bL'comcs  of  a  dirty  y ell o wish- w)iite. 

Great  changes  yet  remain  to  be  effected  before  the  epiini 
plumage  is  alldncd.  These  changes  used  to  be  attributed 
to  the  actual  shedding:  aiid  renewing  of  the  feathers  in  spring, 
as  well  OS  in  autumn  ;  but  later  observations  appear  to  con- 
tradict this  supposition,  and  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Yarrell, 
that  these  changes  of  colour  tate  place  in  the  feather  itself; 
and,  consequently,  that  tlie  Wagtail  is  subject  only  to  a 
single  and  not  a  double  moult. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  is  seven  inches  and 
a  htdf.  The  beak  from  the  tip  to  the  forehead  measures  five 
lines.  The  wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip  is  nearly  three 
inches  and  a  half.  The  tail-feathers  measure  three  inches 
and  three  quarters,  and  extend  two  and  a  half  inches  beyond 
the  lips  of  the  folded  wings.  The  Lireus  measures  eleven 
lines,  and  the  expanse  of  the  foot,  from  the  tip  of  the  hinder 
to  that  of  the  middle  claw,  one  inch  and  four  lines.  In 
this  species  when  the  wing  is  closed,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  quill-feathers,  and  the  tip  of  the  longest  tertiol,  are  of 
equal  length.  The  twelve  feathers  of  the  tail  are  nearly 
equal  in  length ;  the  central  pair,  although  the  broadest  at 
the  base,  are  much  narrowed  towards  the  tip  :  the  upper  tail 
coverts  arc  very  long,  covering  nearly  half  the  tail. 

I'he  female  of  this  species  is  half  an  inch  lees  in  entire 
length,  and  all  other  measurements  in  proportion, 

The  adult  male  in  winter  plumage,  as  represented  in  the 
lower  figure  of  Plate  85,  from  a  specimen  shot  in  December, 
is  as  follows  : — erowo  of  the  head  and  nape,  crescent  upon  the 
breast,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  eight  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail,  perfect  inky  black  :  the  head  and  rump 
with  purple  reflections.  The  back  and  scapulars  are  also 
black,  but  the  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  back  broadly 
fringed  with  hoary  ash,  slightly   tinged  with  green.      The 
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quill -feathers  are  black,  nanowly  edged  with  white ;  the 
tertials  and  the  two  lower  rows  of  wiog-coverts  are  also 
black,  broadly  edged  with  pure  white ;  the  lesser  wing-coverts 
are  entirely  black.  The  flanks  are  slate-colour,  softened 
into  the  white  of  the  belly :  the  forehead  is  white,  also  the 
space  around  the  eyes,  the  car-coverts,  the  chin,  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast :  all  the  under  parts  below  the  black  crescent 
are  also  white.  The  two  oifter  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are 
white,  except  a  portion  of  the  inner  web  towards  the  base, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  wedge-shaped  black  mark.  The  beak, 
legs,  and  feet  are  black,  the  iris  very  deep  brown,  appearing 
almost  black. 

The  summer  plumage  of  the  adult  male  has  less  white 
than  in  winter:  the  white  edges  on  the  quill-feathers  have 
disappeared,  and  the  edges  of  the  tertials  and  coverts  are 
narrower.  The  back  is  entirely  black,  and  the  black  cres- 
cent has  extended  itself  upwards  to  the  chin.  A  narrow 
white  band  borders  the  side  of  the  breast,  but  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  divide  the  black  head  from  the  crescent, 
which  are  always  in  this  species  united  in  mature  plumage. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
her  back  and  scapulars,  which  are  never  black,  but  pale  ash- 
grey,  and  her  quill-feathers  incline  to  dusky. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  various ;  in  summer  it  consists 
of  winged  insects  which  they  find  among  the  grass,  or  spring 
after  as  they  rise  from  it ;  they  also  frequent  the  shallow 
borders  of  rivers  for  the  small  fry  of  fish,  which  they  catch 
with  great  dexterity :  besides  which  they  feed  upon  some 
species  of  water  limpet,  fragments  of  which  may  be  found  in 
their  stomachs. 

The  upper  figure  in  Plate  86  represents  an  adult  female  in 
summer  plumage. 
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The  Ghet  Waotail,  which  tna}'  readily,  and  at  adt  dis- 
tance be  distinguislied  from  all  ita  Britieh  congciiere  by  the 
^ptatcr  length  of  its  tail,  is  far  less  abunduDt  in  this  country 
than  tlic  preceding  species.  In  its  manners  it  nioeh  resembles 
Ihe  pied-wagtail,  but  is  even  more  light  and  elegant  in  its 
actions,  as  well  as  more  beautiful  in  its  plumage.  It  appear, 
also,  more  decidedly  a  frequenter  of  river  sides,  at  least  such 
are  its  habits  in  winter,  iit  vvliich  season  these  bints  arc  found 
with  tolerable  frequency  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
its  tributary  streams,  where  they  may  be  seen  standing  upon 
the  clods  of  turf,  or  little  islets  of  shingle  that  appear  above 
the  rippling  water,  or  wading  into  the  stream  in  search  of 
food.  Their  flight  is  remarkably  light,  owing  to  their  slender 
forms  and  lengthened  tails.  These  birds  are  considered 
to  be  permanent  residents  in  this  country,  without  migrating 
to  or  from  it,  and  such  is  probably  the  truth.  Yet  limited 
migrations  from  north  to  south  take  place,  and  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  this  species  inhabits  chiefly  the 
northern  parts  of  England  in  the  summer,  and  the  southern 
parts  in  the  winter ;  but  this,  although  probably  true  of  the 
greater  number,  does  not  apjily  to  all,  as  instances  have  been 
frequently  recorded  of  its  remaining  during  summer  in  the 
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most  southern  counties  to  breed.  If  we  may  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  support  of  which  we  can  at  present 
offer  no  proof,  it  is,  that  when  this  species  appears  in  spring 
to  retire  from  the  south,  it  does  not  leave  us  on  so  distant 
a  journey  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  on  abandoning  the  low 
and  sheltered  river  sides,  where  it  has  passed  the  winter, 
it  only  retreats  to  upland  and  hilly,  or  more  wild  and  unfre- 
quented spots,  where  it  can  in  greater  safety  rear  its  young. 
A  communication  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"  Zoologist,'^  from  the  pen  of  J.  Heppenstall,  Esq.,  of 
Upperthorpe,  near  Sheffield,  seems  to  confirm  this  suppo- 
sition. *'  The  Grey  Wagtail,  (JIf.  hoarula^Y  ^ys  that  gen- 
tleman, ^'  resides  with  us  all  the  year ;  in  the  winter  season 
it  is  to  be  found  along  every  brook,  and  even  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  in  the  middle  of  our  populous 
town,  then,  of  course,  in  its  plainer  plumage.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April  it  acquires  its  black  throat,  and  then  retires 
to  the  margins  of  the  mountain  streams  on  the  adjacent 
moors,  to  breed.**'  We  have  this  species  in  tolerable  plenty 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  that  border  Surrey  and  Mid- 
dlesex, in  autumn,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  September,  but 
never  met  with  one  in  its  summer  garb,  although  nests 
and  eggs  that  we  believe  to  belong  to  this  species  have  been 
brought  to  us. 

The  food  of  this  Wagtail  consists  of  various  insects,  such 
as  flies  and  other  winged  inhabitants  of  grassy  river  sides, 
small  water  beetles,  &c.,  and  the  minute  mollusca  that  abound 
in  such  situations. 

The  nest  of  the  Grey  Wagtail  is  placed  usually  upon  the 
ground,  and  is  composed  of  fine  grasses  and  fibrous  roots, 
with  a  few  feathers,  and  lined  with  a  great  quantity  of  the 
hair  of  cows  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  horse-hair,  which 
latter  material  forms  the  innermost,  or  true  lining  of  the 
nest.     The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  of  a  short,  oval 
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fonn,  the  slicll  tbin  antl  not  much  poliehcd,  mensurin^  about 
eight  lines  by  six  and  a  half ;  they  are  yellowish  stone  colour 
in  tlie  ground,  equally  sprinkled  over  the  whole  snrfaec  with 
pale  rufous-brown  iind  ash-grey  spots.  Some  specimens,  m 
the  one  figured  in  the  Plate,  are  nearly  plain  yellowiah-broim, 
«onietimes  approaching  to  eream-white. 

The  Grey  Wagtail  has  an  extensive  range  over  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  continents,  being  found  as  far  as  Japan,  and 
the  isica  of  Sumatra  and  Ja^■a.  It  inhabits  also  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Dnimmond, 
in  the  island  of  Corfu  in  winter,  but  is  considered  rare. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  seven  inches  fire  lines, 
The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  three  inches, 
and  the  tail  extends  two  inches  and  a  half  beyond  the  tips  of 
the  folded  wings.  I'hc  tarsi  measure  nine  lines,  and  the 
expanse  of  the  foot  is  one  inch  and  one  line.  The  feet  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  sisc  of  the  bird,  and  the  hinder 
claw  measures  only  two  lines,  very  little  exceeding  that  of 
the  middle  toe.  The  beak  is  rather  long  and  slender,  mea- 
suring five  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  and  eight  lines 
from  the  tip  to  the  gape.  The  tail-feathers  are  of  equal 
length ;  the  tcrtials  arc  very  long  and  pointed,  and  the  largest 
passes  beyond  the  tips  of  the  quUl-feathere  when  the  wing 
is  closed  ;  the  three  first  quill-feathers  are  nearly  equal  in 
length. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  in  summer  is  as  follows  :— 
the  forehead,  crown  of  the  head,  nape,  ear-coverts,  back,  and 
scapulars,  fine  bluish-grey ;  a  streak  of  darker  grey  com- 
mences at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  passes  through  the  eye 
towards  the  nape,  and  a  white  streak  passes  above  and  below 
it.  The  chin  and  throat  are  intense  black,  bounded  on  the 
exterior  edge  by  a  band  of  white,  which  commences  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  breast.     The  rest  of  the  under  parts,  together  with  the 
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lower  part  of  the  back,  are  fine  golden  or  ranunculus-yellow ; 
the  upper  tail-coverts  yellow,  tinged  with  olive.  The  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
same  are  dusky,  bordered  with  a  paler  tint  of  dusky-grey ; 
the  secondaries  and  tertials  are  dusky,  inclining  to  black,  with 
white  borders  along  the  outer  web.  The  six  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  dusky-black,  slightly  bordered  towards  the 
base  with  yellow;  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  is  white, 
the  two  next  the  same,  except  a  narrow  border  of  black  upon 
the  outer  web,  towards  the  base.  The  beak  is  dusky,  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  paler ;  the  iris  is  dusky ;  the  legs 
and  feet  flesh-colour. 

The  above  is  the  dress  of  the  adult  male  in  the  short 
period  of  the  breeding  season.  At  the  autumnal  moult,  the 
black  feathers  of  the  throat  are  exchanged  for  white,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  tinged  with  rufous  ;  the  bright 
yellow  feathers  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  flanks  give  place  to 
white,  clouded  with  pale  sulphur.  As  spring  advances,  the 
under  parts  become  richer  in  colour,  and  the  basal  parts 
of  the  throat-feathers  become  black;  this  colour  gradually 
encroaches  upon  the  white  until  it  again  occupies  the  whole 
feather. 

The  colours  of  the  female  are  paler  and  less  clean  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  she  is  believed  not  to  attain  the 
black  throat  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  The 
young  birds  in  autumn  much  resemble  the  adult  at  that 
season.  Nestlings,  before  the  first  autumnal  moult,  have 
the  grey  of  the  back  strongly  tinged  with  olive,  and  the 
streak  over  the  eye  indistinct  and  soiled  with  yellow. 

The  upper  figure  in  Plate  86  represents  an  adult  male  in 
the  breeding  season ;  the  lower  figure  the  same,  after  the 
autumnal  moult,  from  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Thames,  to- 
wards the  end  of  September. 

The  egg  figured  86  is  that  of  the  Grey  Wagtail. 


PLATE  LXXXVII. 

RAY^'  YELLOW  WAGTAIU 

MoTACiLLA   Rati. 

Tbu  lirdj  (pecica  is  k  ndl-known  sunnner  Ti»toT  to  thii: 
amatrj,  «likli  cjipan  to  be  Ute  most  ooidtem  limit  of  Hk] 
Bitgimttiin.  It  xnivEs  in  EngUnd  about  lli«  middli:  of  ApiOi : 
and  drparu  Cram  Ukccc  Boutlivranl  as  arlj  as  September , 
Iti  migrmtioD  nontivard  is  more  limitod  than  that  of  tin' 
tonarr  species,  ecldom  penetrating  into  Scotland,  nur  tei 
mnch  extent  into  IieUod.  Its  cooisc,  when  leaving  this 
countr_v,  "liich  it  does  in  small  flocki-,  appean-  to  be  di- 
rected due  south,  which  may  account  for  its  being  unknown 
on  the  European  continent.  Montagu  speaks  of  this  spe- 
cies as  "  said  to  be  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia  and  Russia 
in  summer ;  but  probably  the  M.  cilreola  of  Pallas  has  been 
thereby  intended,  since  Temminck  does  not  acknowledge  it 
as  a  continental  species. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  appears  to  frequent  the  water  rather 
less  than  the  other  species  of  this  family,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  upland  fields  or  walking  over  the  furrows 
of  newly-ploughed  land.  These  birds,  however,  frequently 
appear  in  company  with  the  Pied  species  on  lawns  and 
in  gardens,  exhibiting  the  same  mannera.  They  arc  usu- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  or  in  autumn  in  small  families,  and  show 
a  strong  attachment  to  one  another.     A  remarkable  instance 
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of  thid  onc6  occurred  to  me.     Being  on  the  Thames  one 
day,  early  in  May,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Yellow  Wagtails  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.     Observing  that  they  were  very  close 
together,  and  being,  at  the  time,  in  want  of  specimens,  I 
fired,  and  winged  one  of  them.     The  other  bird,  although 
apparently   much   frightened,  remained   hovering    over    its 
mate  that  lay  on  the  grass,  and  touched  it  with  its  little 
feet  and  beak  repeatedly.     I  was  much  grieved  at  having 
deprived  the  little  creature   of  its  mate,  and  as  it  would 
not  be  driven  away,  I  loaded  my  gun  again  and  shot  the 
second  bird  on  the  wing,  which  fell  close  by  its  companion. 
The  plumage  of  these   two  birds  was   very  nearly  similar 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  but,  on  examination,  the  yellow 
underparts   of  the  female  were  not  so  rich  in  colour,  and 
the  streak   over  the  eye   and  the   chin  nearly  white  ;    the 
breast  was   strongly  tinged  with   ochre,  and  the  crown   of 
the  head  and  nape  were  bistre.     Earlier  in  the  spring,  we 
have  observed  still  more  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
two  sexes. 

An  adult  male,  shot  the  4th  of  July,  had  the  following 
plumage.  The  top  of  the  head  and  nape,  the  back  and 
scapulars,  and  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  olive,  tinged 
with  yellow ;  the  cheeks  the  same.  The  forehead,  a  streak 
over  the  eye,  and  all  the  under  parts  rich  golden  yellow. 
The  bill,  orbits,  and  legs,  black ;  the  claws  exceedingly 
slender.  (This  specimen  had  the  crown  of  the  head  grey- 
ish-white, from  the  wearing  away  of  the  feathers ;  it  was 
moulting.)  The  under  surfaces  of  the  wings  were  hoary. 
The  two  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are  white,  except 
a  portion  of  the  inner  web  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that 
when  the  tail  is  spread  they  appear  quite  white.  The 
rest  of  the  tail-feathers  are  blackish-brown,  slightly  edged 
towards  the  root  with  yellow.  The  wings  hair-brown,  all 
the  feathers  slightly  edged  with  yellowish-white.     The  en- 
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tire  length  of  this  specimen  was  six  and  o  half  indies. 
The  wing,  from  ihe  carpus  to  the  tip,  is  three  inches ;  and 
the  tiiil  extends  beyond  it  one  inch  and  three  qo&rters. 
The  first  three  quill -feathers  are  of  equal  length,  and  the 
longest  tertial  exceeds  them  hy  ahout  a  line ;  the  beak 
is  five  and  a  half  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  very 
slender  and  slightly  bearded ;  the  tarsus  measures  ten  lines, 
the  middle  toe  nine  lines ;  the  claw  of  the  hinder  toe  is 
long  and  nearly  straight,  measuring  five  lines. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year,  in  autumn,  differ  greatly 
from  the  adult.  Their  upper  parts  are  strongly  tinged  with 
olive-brown.  The  ehin  is  nearly  white,  the  eye- streak 
rnfous-white,  the  breast  darker  mfous,  or  ochrc-yellow,  and 
the  underparts  very  pale  aud  dirty  yellowish-white.  The 
wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adult. 

This  species  is  the  Motacilla  jiata  of  our  countrjinan 
Ray,  who  first  described  it,  but  not  the  M.  jiava  of  the 
Continent. 

The  nest  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  nsually  built  upon 
the  ground,  sometimes  placed  a  little  above  it  in  an  osier 
stump,  or  similar  elevation.  It  is  found  in  various  locali- 
ties, in  open  situations  of  meadow  or  mooriand,  and  we 
have  also  met  with  it  in  islands  upon  the  Thames  occu- 
pied as  osier  grounds,  in  which  places  the  species  appears 
to  abound.  The  nest  is  constructed  of  fine  dry  gross  and 
fibrous  roots,  lined  with  the  hair  of  horses  and  cows.  One 
of  our  specimens  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  green 
moss,  with  a  few  tufls  of  grass  outside,  and  one  or  two 
long  horsehairs  within.  The  eggs  are  usually  of  a  long, 
oval  form,  about  eight  lines  and  a  half  long :  the  ground 
colour  greenish- white,  thickly  freckled  over  with  ash-grey 
and  pale  rufous-brown.  Some  specimens  arc  nearly  plain 
rich  ochre,  slightly  marbled  ;  such  are  usually  smaller  in  size. 

The  egg  figured  87  is  that  of  the  Yellow  Wagtiul  of  Ray. 
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PLATE  LXXXVIII. 

WHITE  WAGTAIL. 
MoTACiLLA  LOTOB.     {Rennic.) 

While  enumerating  the  several  kinda  of  Wagtails  that  are 
found  in  this  country,  we  mentioned,  in  page  204,  that  a 
fifth  species,  new  to  British  ornithology,  had  recently  been 
added  to  the  list.  This  species  is  the  Motacilla  alba  of 
Linn.,  the  common  Black  and  White  Wagtail  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Although  long  suspected  to  inhabit 
this  Country,  the  existence  of  the  species  in  England  was  not 
ascertained  until  Mr.  Bond  of  Elingsbury,  in  May  1841,; 
procured  some  specimens  on  the  banks  of  a  reservoir  near 
that  place.  Since  that  time,  many  individuals  have  been 
observed  and  procured.  We  ourselves  suspected,  many  years 
ago,  that  more  than  one  species  of  Pied  Wagtail  inhabited 
this  country,  having  observed  that  those  which  frequented 
walls,  parapets,  and  roo&  of  bams,  etc.,  and  road-sides  in 
high  situations,  differed  in  appearance  from  such  as  are 
commonly  seen  by  the  river-side.  In  pursuance  of  this 
inquiry,  we  procured  several  specimens,  varying  much  in 
appearance,  and  sent  them  to  an  ornithological  friend  for 
examination.  These,  however,  proved,  or  were  supposed 
to  be  the  common  pied-wagtail  of  England,  in  different 
states  of  age  and  sex.  The  attention  of  naturalists  was,  how- 
ever, awakened  to  the  subject,  and  the  result  has  been,  as 
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aboTe  Stated,  the  diwcavery  of  the  continental  Molacilla  o/bo, 
as  on  iuhnltiUnl  of  tliw  country. 

The  White  Wagtail  occupies  throughout  the  European 
Continent  the  place  filled  here  by  the  pied  species,  and 
much  lescmblcs  it  in  habits  and  manners.  In  sununer, 
tt  is  to  be  met  with  all  over  Europe,  from  Iceland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  down  to  the  most  southern  parts,  and  is  Tound 
alto  in  the  northern  porta  of  Asia.  Tliesc  birds  arc  migra- 
tory in  their  habits,  and  appear  to  absent  themselves  from 
most  European  couutrics  for  a  period,  during  severe  weather. 
Mr.  Drummond,  in  a  list  of  tlie  birds  that  frcfjuent  the 
island  of  Crete,  mentions  that  a  few  specimens  of  the  M. 
alba  were  sc«n  at  llic  end  of  April,  after  which  they  disap- 
peared. These  were,  doubtless,  on  their  passage  from  Afiica 
to  Euiopc.  In  Corfu,  wc  arc  informed,  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, that  these  Wagtails  are  most  numerous  in  winter, 
when  they  tnay  be  seen  in  large  flocks,  frequenting  the 
marshes,  and  disappear  in  summer. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  White  Wagtail  is  foond 
in  all  situations  of  a  nioderatelv  level  character,  iiiliabiting 
fields  and  cultivated  parts,  as  well  as  heaths  and  moois. 
It  frequents  roadsides  and  open  spaces  in  villages  and  towns, 
and  delighta  to  run  upon  the  tops  of  low  buildings,  walls, 
and  bridges,  and  to  perch  upon  stacks  of  wood,  or  piles 
of  stones.  Like  our  more  common  species,  they  also  follow 
the  husbandman  in  his  various  field  occupations  of  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  insects  that  are 
turned  up  by  the  stirring  of  the  soil.  They  are  found  upon 
or  near  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  in  more  inland  parts,  upon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  as  well  as  in  countries  of  a  more  dry  and 
elevated  character.  These  birds  roost  among  the  branches 
of  low  trees,  such  as  pollard  willows  and  brushwood,  and 
also  among  rushes  and  reeds,  and  are  frequently  observed 
to  congregate  together,  with  considerable  clamour,  in  some 
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chosen  spot  of  this  description,  whither  they  appear  to  resort 
from  the  country  around. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  In  similar  latitudes  with  oiir 
own,  they  arrive  in  March  and  April  from  their  winter  quaiy 
ters,  and  roost  among  reeds,  as  before  mentioned,  assembling 
soon  after  sunset  and  dispersing  at  daybreak. 

As  soon  as  the  willow-trees  are  in  leaf  they  resort  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  continue  to  frequent  them  during 
the  breeding-season,  and  roost  in  such  as  overhang  the  watery 
bank  on  which  the  nest  is  placed. 

The  young  birds  accompany  the  parents  in  their  flights 
during  the  summer,  and  migrate  with  them  in  autumn. 
Before  their  departure  they  may  be  seen  in  small  parties 
flying  together,  and  pursuing  one  another  with  graceful  and 
quick  movements. 

In  its  general  character,  the  White  Wagtail  is  restless 
and  active,  social  in  its  habits,  and  consequently  everywhere 
well  known.  From  the  first  dawn  of  morning  till  dark  they 
are  constantly  in  motion,  and,  although  they  have  consider- 
able exercise  in  providing  food,  they  still  further  employ 
their  activity  in  chasing  one  another,  and  frequently  join 
other  small  birds  in  pursuing  and  driving  off  birds  of  prey. 
On  the  ground  they  run  at  an  indescribably  swift  pace,  and, 
considering  that  they  nod  with  their  heads  at  each  step,  the 
bodily  exercise  of  these  birds  is  wonderful.  Their  flight 
is  in  long  arches,  and  performed  in  about  mid-elevation. 

The  food  of  the  White  Wagtail  consists  of  various  kinds 
of  insects  and  their  larvee,  which  they  readily  obtain  in  all 
the  difierent  situations  they  frequent,  either  among  the  stones 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  upon  green  water  weeds,  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  or  in  ploughed  fields. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  difierently  situated,  according  to 
existing  circumstances ;  it  generally  occupies  a  hole,  but 
shelter  appears  to  be  more  sought  after  than  concealment. 
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Entire  length,  seven  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  wing,  from 
the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  three  inches  one  line ;  and 
the  tail  two  inches  eleven  lines,  two  inches  of  which  extend 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  folded  wings.  The  beak  measures 
four  lines  and  a  half  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  it  is  very 
slender,  and  strongly  notched ;  the  nostrils  are  oval.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  quill-feathers  are  nearly  equal  in 
length,  the  second  rather  exceeding  the  rest.  The  tarsi  mea- 
sure ten  lines,  the  middle  toe  nine:  the  legs  and  feet  are 
small  and  slender,  and  the  daws  very  sharp. 

In  adult  summer-plumage  the  male  of  this  species  has  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under  plumage,  pure 
white ;  the  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  black ;  the  throat  is 
also  black,  but  the  black  of  this  part  is  isolated,  and  does  not 
at  any  period  unite  with  the  black  of  the  head  and  nape ;  the 
back  and  scapulars  are  pale  ash-colour.  The  eight  central 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  as  well  as  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  same :  the  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white.  The  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  narrowly  edged  with  white ; 
the  tertials  and  coverts  of  the  wing  the  same,  with  broader 
white  edges.  The  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  ash-grey ; 
the  iris,  beak,  and  1^,  are  black.  The  female  differs  only 
in  the  tints  of  her  plumage,  which  are  less  clear  and  full. 

In  winter-plumage  the  throat  becomes  white,  and  only  a 
crescent  of  black  is  left  upon  the  breast.  The  comers  of  this 
crescent  are  not  so  far  extended  as  in  our  common  pied 
species,  and  never  unite  with  the  black  of  the  nape ;  the  grey 
of  the  upper  parts  is  paler  in  colour. 

The  young  birds  have  the  same  plumage  as  the  immature 
of  the  pied-wagtail,  and  complete  their  perfect  feathering  by 
undergoing  similar  changes. 
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PLATE  LXXXIX. 

GREY-HEADED  WAGTAIL. 

MOTACULA    rLAVA.      (Zin.) 

Thu  spedes,  Ittdy  lecagnuod  sa  BriUah  in  conseqiirace 
oT  ibt  ocoirreoM  of  seTcnl  spccioicns  in  various  parU  of  the 
kin^otn,  is  one  of  ihe  most  common  wagtalU  of  tLc  Euro- 
pean Continent,  namdy,  the  Motacilla ^ava  of  I.innfeus.  For 
BuuiT  years  it  has  been  straiigely  confused  in  England  with  & 
upecies  common  here,  the  yellow- wagtail  of  Ray,  from  which 
several  important  partieulai^  sufficiently  distinguish  it  in 
every  stAte  of  plumage. 

The  distribution  of  the  Grey-headed  Wagtail  throu^ont 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  as  videly  extended  as  that  of  tlie  white- 
wagtail,  and,  as  a  species,  it  is  iar  more  numerous  than  that 
or  any  other.  It  is  found  in  summer  as  high  as  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  in  the  centnl 
states  of  Europe  it  is  innumerable,  inhabiting  all  parts  of 
Germany,  except  the  most  mountunous.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  islands  along  the  western  coast  of  Denmark,  and  also  of 
Norway ;  and  plentiful  in  France  and  Holland.  In  all  these 
countries  it  is  a  sum mei^ visitor,  arriving  in  the  most  southeriy 
parts  about  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  and 
penetrating  gradually  northward.  On  their  first  arrival  these 
birds  associate  witli  the  white- wagtails,  and  roost  with  them 
among  the  reeds.     Their  favourite  residence  in  spring  is  in 
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damp,  rank  meadows,  where  low  willows  abound ;  and  in  paflh 
ture  lands  beside  rivers,  among  the  long  grass.  They  do  not, 
however,  confine  themselves  to  the  watei^side,  but  are  found 
in  autumn  to  frequent  stubble-fields  and  sheep  downs,  at 
which  time  they  associate  with  the  meadow-pipit.  Although 
not  arboreal  in  their  habits,  these  birds  are  often  seen,  like 
our  own  wagtails,  among  willows  and  low  shrubs ;  their  foot- 
ing upon  the  branches  appears  insecure,  their  feet  and  long 
hinder  toes  being  more  adapted  for  running  upon  the  ground, 
than  for  perching.  They  run  very  quickly,  stopping  before 
they  take  flight ;  and  on  alighting  fan  their  tails  up  and  down 
several  time§.  In  manners,  these  birds  are  quick,  restless, 
and  shy ;  in  the  breeding-season  they  exhibit  more  confidence, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  their  young,  of  whose  safety 
they  are  very  watchful.  Early  in  autumn,  these  wagtails 
assemble  in  flocks,  and  are  seen  to  fly  about  for  several  days, 
as  if  collecting  for  their  migratory  flight ;  on  a  sudden  they 
disappear,  and  by  October  few  are  left  behind. 

The  Grey-headed  Wagtail  breeds  in  retired  spots ;  its  nest 
is  commonly  placed  upon  the  ground,  in  situations  similar  to 
those  chosen  by  our  common  yellow  species,  and  the  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  nest,  bear  also  great  resemblance. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  six  inches  and  a  half. 
The  wing,  from  the  carpus  to  the  tip,  measures  three  inches 
two  lines,  and  the  tail  extends  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings.  In  the  specimens 
that  have  come  under  our  observation,  the  longest  of  the  ter- 
tials  do  not  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  quill- feathers  by  about 
two  lines.  The  feet  are  larger  and  stronger  than  in  most  of 
this  family;  the  tarsi  measure  nearly  an  inch,  and  the  expanse 
of  the  foot  is  an  inch  and  a  half,  that  space  being  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  middle  and  hinder  toes;  the 
claw  of  the  hinder  is  four  lines  and  a  half  in  length,  strong, 
and  moderately  arched.     The  first  three  quill-feathers  of  the 
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wing  are  nearly  cqua]  in  length.     The  beak  is  almost  lir^ 
lines  in  length  irora  the  forehead,  strong,  and  rather  stout. 

The  adult  male  In  summer  has  the  head,  nape,  and  em-  1 
Govcite,  bluiah-grcy,  and  a  narrow  line  of  a  darker  tint  pn>- 
cecdfl  from  the  eye  to  the  beak.     Above  the  eye,  and  belmr  J 
the  ear>covertE,  pass  two  narrow  white  lines,  proceeding  Irom  i 
the  buses  of  the  upper  and  lower  mandible.     The  bock,  s 
pulars,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  pure  olive;  the  tail-fcalhen 
dusky,  except  the  two  outer  on  coeh  side,  which  are  white ; 
the  wings  are  dusky,  with  broad  yellowish- white  borders  upon 
the  secondaries,  tertials,  and  wing-coverts.     In  autumn  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  paler  in  colour.  " 

The  female  in  summer  has  nearly  the  same  distribution  of  ' 
colours  as  the  male,  but  they  are  less  pure  and  full,  la  j 
autumn  the  grey  head  of  the  female  is  clouded  with  olive^ 
and  the  throat  inclining  to  buff;  in  this  state  it  is  represcnU 
ed  in  the  upper  figure  of  Plate  89 ;  and  the  male  in  fall 
adult  summer-plumage  is  represented  in  the  lower  figure, 
The  young  male  of  the  year  is  much  like  the  adult  female  in 
autumn. 
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PLATE  XC. 

ROCK  PIPIT. 

AnTHUS   AQUATICU8.      {Sclbjf,) 

The  Pipits,  a  small  group  next  to  be  described,  and  con- 
sisting but  of  four  species  belonging  to  this  country,  are 
nearly  allied  in  habits,  and  manners,  to  the  wagtails ;  feeding 
upon  the  same  kinds  of  food,  and  living,  like  them,  chiefly  in 
situations  of  an  open  character,  such  as  fields,  and  plains,  and 
the  gravelly  shores  of  rivers.  They  are  also  closely  allied  to 
the  Jarks,  and  resemble  these  latter  much  in  form  and  plu- 
mage, in  the  construction  and  position  of  their  nests,  and  in 
the  character  of  their  eggs :  they  appear,  therefore,  properly 
placed  between  the  two.  The  generic  distinctions,  in  point  of 
form,  between  the  wagtails  and  the  pipits  are  slight,  except 
in  the  tail,  which  in  the  wagtails  is  long  and  even  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  pipits  shorter  and  forked* 

The  Rock  Pipit  is  in  this  country  exclusively  a  maritime 
bird,  and  such  it  was  considered  by  Montagu,  who  first  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  other  pipits,  and  described  it  as  the 
dusky  lark.  That  acute  naturalist  observed  it  first  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  South  Wales ;  and  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained to  inhabit  most  parts  of  the  shores  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Shetland  and 
Orkney. 
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We  liaTc  always  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile,  witi  onr  j 
English   Rock  Pipit,  the  Pipit   spionctUe  of  the  first  and    , 
second  parts  of  Temniinck's  Mantul  {although  considered  by  | 
that  author  as  the  same),  on  account  of  the  very  diiferent 
localities  spoken  of  aa  inhabited  by  the  spioncclle.     We  are  \ 
happy  to  find  that  Temmicck  has  himself  ascertained  and  | 
com-cted  tis  error  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Manuel,  in   ' 
which  he  gives  an  exact  description  of  our  indigenous  species 
under  the  title  of  Anthu»  obaeurus.     From   this  author  it 
appears  that  the  Rock  Pipit  inhabits  the  island  of  Fcroe,  and 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.     It  is  also 
found  in  Holland,  and  along  the  western  maritime  borders 
of  France.     In  England,  as  clsewherci  its  residence  is  in- 
variably upon  the  borders  of  the   sea,  seldom  penetrating 
further   inland   than   the  ailt  marshes   that  in  some   places 
arc    found    upon   the   coast.     So   seldom  docs  this  species 
wander  from   the   immediate  coast,  that  the   occurrence    of 
several  individuals  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Debcn   in 
Suffolk,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  direct  from 
the  sea,  was  considered  wortliy  of  being  noted  in  the  me- 
morandums of  a  friend,  a  good  ornithologist,  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance, 

The  food  of  the  Rock  Pipit  consists  of  worms  ond  marine 
insects,  which  it  seeks  among  sea-weeds  and  other  plants 
that  grow  upon  tlic  shores,  or  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  upon  tlie  shore,  or  upon 
the  rocks,  or  banks,  at  a  little  elevation  above  it :  it  is 
composed  of  grasses,  or  the  dry  remains  of  marine  plants. 
The  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  vary  considerably  in  appear- 
ance. Some  are  yellowish -white  in  the  ground-colour, 
mottled  over  with  grey  and  dusky  brown :  in  some  specimens 
the  brown  so  much  prevails  as  nearly  to  cover  the  eggs, 
which    then    present  a   mottled  surface  of  two  dark  shades. 
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In  others,  even  from  the  same  nest,  a  very  peculiar  and 
striking  difference  is  found.  One  set  sent  to  us  for  examina- 
tion, had  one  of  the  eggs  as  last  described :  of  the  other  two 
one  was  of  a  perfect  whole-coloured  chocolate  brown,  the 
other  of  an  even  tint  of  greenish  grey,  much  resembling  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  plain  specimens  of  the  nightingale^s 
eggs;  this  latter  specimen  has  a  fine  haiivlike  streak  sur- 
rounding the  egg  towards  the  larger  end.  These  specimens 
were  irom  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  All  the  eggs  of  this  species 
that  we  have  seen,  have  very  little  polish  on  the  surface,  and 
are  of  an  uniform  shape  and  size,  nearly  nine  lines  long  and 
six  and  a  half  lines  in  diameter. 

The  Rock  Pipit  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  remains 
stationary,  as  far  as  its  habits  are  known,  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  it  is  only  known  as 
a  summer  visitor,  retiring  southward  in  autumn.  Whether 
any  accession  of  numbers  takes  place  on  our  shores,  we  are 
not  aware,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  this  species 
may,  like  the  larks,  seek  refuge  here  from  the  inclemencies  of 
northern  climates. 

The  distribution  of  this  species  towards  the  east,  does 
not  appear  to  be  extensive ;  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Mr.  Drummond^s  list  of  the  birds  of  Corfu  and  Crete, 
and  Temminck  has  received  no  specimens  of  this  species 
from  Japan. 

The  entire  length  of  this  species  is  rather  above  six 
inches  and  a  half,  and  it  is  a  stout  and  large-made  bird, 
weighing  seven  drams.  The  wing  measures  from  carpus  to 
tip  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  tail  extends  beyond  the 
closed  wings  about  an  inch  and  five  lines.  The  wing  has 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
gradually  diminishing  in  length  in  a  very  trifling  degree  ;  the 
longest  tertial  feathers  reach  to  within  three  lines  of  the  tips 


of  tlic  primanes.  Tbc  t&il  is  forked,  the  outer  feattieiB 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  longer  tlian  the  central 
oneB.  Tlic  beak  measures  five  and  a  half  lines  from  tlic 
forehead  to  the  tip,  is  slender,  and  sharply  pointed.  The 
tarsi  are  ten  lines  in  length ;  the  middle  toe  nearly  the  some ; 
the  hinder  toe  measures  eight  lines,  of  which  four  belong  to 
tlic  claw.  All  the  claws  are  slender  and  much  arched  ;  the 
hinder  one  fonning  in  the  arch  one  third  of  a  circle ; — thus 
admirably  and  beautifully  is  this  species  adapted  to  retain  a 
mfe  footing  upon  the  rocks  and  among  the  shingly  localities 
in  which  it  dwells. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  as  follows : — The  whole 
upper  feathering,  including  the  crown  of  the  head  and  ear- 
coverts,  the  nape,  back,  seapulars,  upper  coverts,  and  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  olive-brown  ;  the  centre  of  the 
feathers  on  the  back  and  scapulars  marked  with  dusky  streaks. 
The  quill-feathers  arc  dark-brown,  with  lighter  edges;  the 
greater  and  lesser  coverts  olive-browTi,  edged  and  tipped  with 
a  paler  colour.  The  outermost  feathers  of  the  tail  are  dirty 
white,  the  rest,  except  the  centre  pair,  dusky.  The  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  pale  ochre-yellow,  tinged  with  olive,  and 
an  obscure  streak  of  the  same  passes  over  the  eye :  the 
breast  is  marked  with  dusky  spots,  and  the  flanks  with  long 
streaks  of  the  same  colour :  the  flanks  and  thighs  arc  also 
tinged  with  olive.  This  species  appears  to  undergo  some 
variations  of  colour  at  different  seasons,  being  obeerved  to 
have  most  of  the  olive-tinge  in  autumn. 

We  are  unwilling  to  add  another  name  to  the  long  list 
already  bestowed  upon  this  bird,  as  tending,  perhaps,  to  add 
to  the  confusion  that  now  exists  on  the  subject,  or  we 
would  suggest  Marilimus  as  a  more  proper  trivial  name  for 
this  species,  than  those  it  at  present  beats. 

The  egg  of  the  Rock  Pipit  (which  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
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a  plate,  containing  four  figures)  has  been  numbered  by 
mistake  89,  instead  of  90,  the  number  it  ought  to  have 
borne. 

The  egg  marked  90  var ;  is  a  representation  of  the  variety 
of  the  Rock  Pipit  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page. 


END    OP   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 


